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E. blades 


will be on sale at a Balers after 


September Ist, 1908. 


The Gillette Safety Razor Company has expended 
over four years of careful study, research and experiment in 
perfecting the process necessary to produce these blades. 

Machinery and process are completed to the satis- 
faction of the experts engaged in the work, and now, for 
the first time, we are prepared to supply "New Process" 


GILLETTE blades to GILLETTE users. 
ooeeee 


A superfine steel is essential to take the keen edge 
given "New Process" blades, and for that reason the 
steel used is made from our own formula. 

The steel is then rolled thin — made flexible — and 
stamped into GILLETTE blades. The blades are then 
subjected to our new tempering process and are especially 
tested before the edges are put on them. 

coooee 


Automatically regulated machines sharpen both edges 
on every blade with powerful pressure and unswerving 
precision, producing a keen and enduring edge. 

Every cutting edge on each blade is perfect and possesses 
a degree of keenness not possible to produce by any other 
process. 4 

Consequently, although blades are paper-thin,~ they 
have the utmost endurance and survive any kind of 
service—whether in daily contact with the critical shaver’s 
coarse stubble or the college boy’s soft down. -: And they 
need NO STROPPING — NO HONING.’ 

ooooee 

So superior are "New Process" blades in keenness, 
durability and all desirable shaving qualities to any blades 
ever previously produced that each one will give you 


 QILETTE Blades 
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“New Process” 








many more delightful shaves than you ever have had, no 
matter how satisfactory your previous experience with the 
GILLE] TE has be en. 
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"New Process" blades are finished with a high polish. 
[hey are much easter to clean after using since dust and 
moisture do not cling readily to their polished surface 

This renders them practically immune from rust — 
adding another element of durability. 

seeeee 


"New Process" blades deserve a new package and 
we have spared no effort or ingenuity to provide a 
suitable one. 

It is a handsome nickel-plated box which seals itself 
hermetically every time it is closed. 

It is absolutely damp-proof — will protect the blades 
trom rust in any climate, land or sea, thus greatly pro- 
longing their life. 

You receive a fresh box with every set of blades. The 
empty one then forms an elegant, waterproof match-safe. 

Twelve "New Process" GILLETTE blades are 
packed in the box. The retail price is One Dollar. 

ereeee 


If you happen to use some other shaving device or 
have the "barber habit." you'll find it worth while to 
adopt the "GILLETTE Way" with "New Process" 
blades instead. 

You'll enjoy every GILLETTE shave — it is smooth, 
even, full of comfort and satisfaction. 

The standard razor set consists of triple silver plated 
razor and 12-"New Frocess" blades in morocco velvet- 
lined case. Price $5.00. 


Combination sets containing shaving accessories, ranging 
in price from $6.50 to $50.00. 
veeeee 


At all hardware, drug, jewelry, cutlery, haberdashery 
and sporting goods dealers. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


New York BOSTON Chicago 
2 Stock Exchange Bldg. 


272 Times Bldg 272 Kimball Bldg. 
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Think What These Pruden- 
tial Checks Would Mean 
Coming to the Wife 

and Family Every 

Month! 





|, STRENGTH OF *P 
' GIBRALTAR 


Income id 
for 


20 Years 
For Life! 





‘he Prudential’s 


Very Newest Idea 
in Life Insurance 


At age 30, for $167.35 a year during your life, (a saving of 
$13.95 a month) your Family Will Receive after your death 
$50.00 Every month for 20 years, or $12,000 in all! 


At slightly higher cost, the income would continue for life! 























Write for Rates at Your Age and Learn How You can 
Provide an Absolute Guaranteed Income for Your Family. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Dept. 136 Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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E ARE pertect!y willing to agree without argument that your hunting and fishing equipment satis- 
factorily answers its purpose Please understand this to commence with. The old shotgun hits you. 


It made its reputation years ago, and has sustained it, one season with another, against other guns 


that have seen an equal amount ol service 


The old rifle can still ** reach out” as far after big game as in 


the long ago when it was new, and can still be depended upon to put the lead close to center. The old rod 


can yet land many a good fish, and the reel still runs tree and true, tor it has been well cared tor other- 


wise it would have long since found place with the = has beens.” 


The old outht might be made to serve another season or two. 


And so it goes, clear through the list. 
As a matter ot sentiment, you dislike to 


turn from an old friend. Still, there is something in keeping abreast with the times. The advertisers 
in FIELD AND STREAM are able to continue in business, because the modern goods they manutacture 


and sell incorporate valuable improvements in principle, material or construction. The world persists in 


moving—you can keep pace with it, or be left behind. 


lf a new article 1s supplanting the old, there must 


be a reason tor it. Keep yourselt informed concerning the latest and best ot sportsmen’'s equipments by 


studying the advertising pages of this magazine and reading the * 


Tools of the Craft’ department. And 


remember that we guarantee the reliability ot es ery article our advertisers offer, providing always that 
in writing them you mention this magazine 
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SPORTSMEN’S FOOTWEAR 


Cox, A. F. & Son . 3 
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BheYVorldsBest . 


Bitte 


Invaluable for the Sportsman 


as well as for evervbody else, old or young. \s a cordial it is 
delicious: as a tonic. ; | vtizer and digestive it has never been 
equaled. Popular throughout Furope for over 60 years. Good 
to have in the camp, when traveling and at home. 


Enjoyable « asa Cocktail and better for you 


100 000 


Ask 


LUYTIES BROTHERS, 204 William St., New York, Sole Agents 








The Wealth of the Woods |__) 


THESE BOOKS WILL HELP 
YOU TO YOUR SHARE 











(R b at Trapt 2 destruction of IT natur nem f Game 
Ginseng and Other Medicinal Plants. W \ i ‘ 
sselcaciaay sailiaiten ng your Price, $1.00 
Bee Hunting. ‘ forests. ‘I k 7 
ro Cen t B t rit Price, 60c. 
Deadfalls and ‘nares. H mat tl 
forest | : 232 ges, S4 trat P » 60c. 
Mink Trapping = A book of 183 pages, > piwing ee 
vas Sadat t Mink turs ar Ways Valu Price, 60c. 
Steel Traps. \ tt ! makes, ar _ ia \ 
chapt ntl t fu 333 pages, 13 istrat Price, 60¢ 
Fox Trapping. Devor 
i W ( nt ! 1s t | 60c 
Ss \ G 
I H | S $2.25 
Or $3 75 
Aw , 
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Field and Stream Publishing Co. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Enjoy 
The Fruit of 
Your Labor 


Get an orchard or farm of your own in Washington 
along the new line to the Pacific Coast. 

Unirrigated lands there now sell at $15 to $50 per 
acre. Irrigated fruit or farming lands at $100 per 
acre and upwards. 

Apples, peaches, plums, apricots and all small fruits grow well 
and bring excellent returns. Last year hundreds of Washington 
orchards brought from $500 to $600 per acre. Wheat averaged 
25 bushels per acre. Other crops also did well. Convenient 
fof food markets are assured by the PACIFIC COAST EXTENSION 
of the 


Chicago 


Milwaukee and St. Paul 


Railway 


Those interested in truck-farming, poultry-raising, mercantile and professional lines will also 


find unusual opportunities along the new line in Washington. 


, 
y , 47 { ld} /le? (SiMe. hile? 
} e?} 4 } / , { l 4 al } } 
, MTUNIT) } Sie Me? vid wp for 
a. 


Send or call for new Washington Folder, free on request. 


F. A. MILLER W. S. HOWELL 
General Passenger Agent General Eastern Agent 
CHICAGO 381 Broadway, New York City 
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(sreat South 
Bay 


SK a gunner to name the best grounds tor 
\ wildfow!] shooting along the Atlantic 
4 coast, and this will be his answer. Since 
the first coming of white settlers the shores of 
Long Island have been renowned for its abund- 
ance of aquatic fowl during the fall migrations 
To-day, with ducks and geese hard to tind 
elsewhere, here you can tnd them in numbers 
to satisty the sportsman 





@ Great South Bay is sixty miles long and from 
two to five wide plenty ot room tor lots of guns 
and ducks and geese tor all The Long Isiand 
Railroad parallels the coast the entire distance 





@ Prepare yourself tor the first of the flight by 
securing information, maps, ete . tron 


HOWARD M. SMITH General Passenger Agent 


LONG ISLAND RAILROAD 
263 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 























IT’S TIME TO PLAN FOR 


Newfoundland 


A Country of Fish and Game 








A PARADISE OR THE CAMPER 
AND ANGLER 


IDEAL CANOE TRIPS 





“A Satistactery Head” 


Hk country traversed by the 
Reid Newfoundland Company's 


system is exceedingly rich in all HUNTING IN 


kinds of fish and game 


All along the route of the Rail 
way are streams famous for their 
SALMON and TROUT i 


fishing, 
some of which have a world-wide 


niece col In October and November 
The article in “Where To Go" De- 
partment, QOctober issue, tells much 


upon application to about it. Our Guide Books, which will be 
sent on application, tell more. Address 


Injormation chee rfully given 











J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, 


General Passenger Agent, Reid Newfound- 
land Company, St. John’s, Newfoundland, MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


Field and Stream ‘Department 
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Nova Scotia 


Quebec 








For pamphlets “FISHING AND HUNTING,” 


OPEN 


SEASON 


New Brunswick . September 15th ‘ November 30th 


‘ October | st : November 30th 
. September | st ; December 31st 


CANADA 


Write General Passenger Dept. 





MONCTON, N. B. 


INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY 


‘*‘MOOSE IN THE MICMAC COUNTRY” 























NEW TRAILS To THE 
CANADIAN GAME LANDS 


@. Before the six railways of the Canadian North 
ern System followed the old fur trails into the Ca 
nadian game lands, only a hardy few dared to go it 
But now, the back places of the woods—wealtl 

in moose, caribou, deer and bear— may be quick! 
and easily reached. The Canadian Northern “aes m 
serves a wide range of undisturbed territ 


Here are a few sugyestions: 
@ The country between Parry Sound and Sudb 
traversed hy th : Canadian Northern ee Railway. 
is a land of lo ely muskeg and brulé, the natis 
y of the ger Ay tailed deer, From Radbeur 
th to Sellwood this same line goes in through a 


moose hunting territory unequalled in Ontario 

q. The Canadian Northern Quebec and Quebec and 

Lake St. John Railways span the native country of 

{ yuananiche, northern brook trout, and the 
shored Jakes of the Roberval cow try, 

Where Moose and caribou abouns 

¢. The «¢ rn shore of Nova Scotia, from Yao 

mouth to Tali x, is served by The Halifax and 

South ‘Wee Railway. (on the barrens, slig 


inland from the railway, are some of the best 
aces for big moose in the East. 

« The peor Northern eet. from Port Arthur 
) Edmonton, with many branches, cides undis 
Pane suena iron, Bees sent nb r, Wolves, bear, 
Lall species of fourfooted and fe red game 

For informati general and specia address the 


formation Bureau, Canadian Northern Railway, Toronto, 
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CONCRETE TIES: 
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They can't rot or get out of line They are another 
illustration that 


“THE ONLY WAY” 
isever mindful of the 
Perfect passenger service between CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY and points beyond. 


General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Il 


safety and comfort of its patron 


GEORGE J. CHARLTON, 
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DEER-—-Open Season. 


MOOSE—-Open Season. 


of * 


G 


W.E. DAVIS G. T. BELL 
Passenger Traffic Manager General Passenger and Ticket Agent 
Montreal Montreal 


‘Haunts of Fish and Game.” It contains full information, maps, game laws, etc 


: A. P. D., 290 Broadway, New York. E.H Boynton, N. E. P. A., 360 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 
W. Robinson, T. P. A., 506 Park Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. R. Bushby, E. P. A., 6 Burgess Block, Cortland, N. Y 


Highlands of Ontario” 
for Big Game 


Reached via the 
Grand Trunk Railway System 





Temagami 


Moose Head 














Nov. Ist to Nov. 15th both days inclusive. 


Nov. Ist to Nov. 15th. In some districts 
in Northern Ontario including Temagami, 


Oct. 16th to Nov. 15th both days inclusive. 


A card to any of the following agents of the Grand Trunk Railway System will procure for you a free copy 


G. W. Vaux, A. G. P. and T. A, 917 Merchants Loan and Trust Building, Chicago, Ill. F. P. Dwyer, 
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OLD DOMINION LINE 


AN IDEAL AUTUMN OUTING WITHOUT AN EQUAL 
A SHORT SEA TRIP TO 
Old Point Comfort, Norfolk, Richmond, and Washington, D. C. 


Excursion tickets 





Including hotel 
inc a meals accommodations 
and _ stateroom iia . 

weet i -1 Cham- 
berth on Old at Hote - 
Dominion berlin: 
Steamers. : . 
Four Days 
nen all a bovis 4 ; Oui 
We Antenne —' i4 = : i wo € 
8 ae LD GER SR | OO ie i i y $17.00 
14.0 SM eee ee : 
or 
or : . . 
Returning via = Five Days 
rail Outing 
$15.00 


$20.00 


Steamers sail from Pier 26, North River, foot of Beach Street, New York, every day except Sunday at 3:00 P. M. 
Returning leave Norfolk every day except Sunday at 7:00 P. M. for New York direct 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet 


W. L. WOODROW, Traffic Manager J. J. Brown, General Passenger Agent 
GENERAL OFFICES, 81 BEACH STREET, NEW YORK 
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HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


NEW YORK—via BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, 3} HOURS FROM EITHER PARIS 
OR LONDON—ROTTERDAM 


Fleet of New Twin Screw 
Steamers 
“ROTTERDAM” (New) 
24,170 tons 
“NEW AMSTERDAM” 
17,250 tons 
“NOORDAM ” | 


500 tons | 


“RYNDAM” 
12,500 tons 














— 
bo 





~ 





“POTSDAM” 

12,600 tons 
“STATENDAM,” | 
10,500 tons 











All Steamers are equipped with Marconi Wireless 
Telegraphy and Submarine Signa! Receiving Apparatus 








For General Information Apply to 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


39 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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© For Hunting 


Deer, Moose, Partridge, Grouse, all the big and little game of 
Autumn,—the best hunting-ground in the East is Maine. _License- 
fee only $15 — $35 cheaper than Canada. Anny number of unequalled guides. 
Always something to shoot. Get away from your office only one week and 
you'll bag your fill if you go hunting in 


THE MAINE WOODS 


Send 2-cent stamp to-day for the how, when and where—two complete, illustrated 
books, “In the Fish and Game Country” and “Fish and Game Laws Worth Knowing.” 












Address “WHERE TO GO DIVISION” C. M. BURT, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Passenger Dept., BOSTON, MASS. Boston, Mass. 
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Hunting, Camping | | fipggenus Lake Camps, Maine 





—an 
Fi h ; Best Fishing and Hunting in the State. We guar- 
1S ing antee results. Trout will riseto the fly Summer and 
Can be foundinCOLORADO, UTAH. NEW MEXICO Fall. Exceptional country for Moose and Deer in open 
AND THROUGHOUT THE ENTIRE season. Also Bear, Ducks and Grouse. Home 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION Camps, attractive and comfortable— Best of fare and 


service. Back Camps covera territory of 350 square 
miles. We are far back in the woods, but quick and 


THE DENVER & RIO GRANDE R, R, easy of access owing to fine water-ways. For circular, 





Reaches Practically All the Intermountain map and other information call or write ‘til August Ist, 
Resorts 2. REG. C. THOMAS, 337 State Street, Brooklyn 
For Outing and Resort Publications, address or direct to Ripogenus Lake Camps, Chesunccok P.O., Me. 


Remember that if you want Moose Deer this fall 


S. kK. KOOPER, Gen Pass. Agent, Denver, Colo. 
come to us, 














ABSOLUTE PURITY and DEPENDENCE in WINES 


In the privacy of your homes and either for daily use or occasionally there is nothing that will 
give you more satisfaction than the wines of the|\Brotherhood WineCo. The eixtv-eventh 








annual price list is now ready and will be sent you on request. 2 & £ rs) 
; Washingter Sts. rn Wash! N.Y: 
BROTHERHOOD WINE CO., YewW*vori voli yg  Vievertt Eeatished ty { Tesora 
Edward R. Emerson, President (Lomg Distance Telephone, ry7¢ Spring) 
. a 








When in BOSTON stay at the 


COPLEY SQUARE HOTEL 


HUNTINGTON AVE., EXETER AND BLAGDEN STS. 


A high-class, modern house, intelligent service, moderate prices, pleasant rooms, superior cuisine. 
Long distance telephone in every room. Ladies traveling alone are assured of courteous attention, 


309 rooms—200 with private baths. AMOS H. WHIPPLE, PROPRIETOR 


We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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Xf fis per word for each insertion. 





Advertisements under these classified headings will be inserted for 5c. 
Numbers and 
also make a special rate for display advertising under classified headings. 


initials count as words. We 




















KARBO DIP 


is sure death to Fleas and the Mange 
parasite. Stimulates the Shin. Makes 
the coat silky. The Dog's best friend. 


USED IN THE LARGEST KENNELS. 
J. W. BARWELL, 


Blatchford’s Animal Food Works. Waukegan, IIl. 
Establishe at Leicester, Engl: 

















Dog Diseases 


AND HOW TO FEED 
Mailed FREE to any address by the auther. 








M@. CLAY GLOVER, D. V.8., = 1278 Broadway, N. ¥. | 





GORDON SETTERS 


MRS. B. W. ANDREWS, WOODBURY, N. J. 








| GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 


ITS’PURITY"HAS MADE.IT FAMOUS 





DON’T STAY FAT 


No matter where located, stomach, bust, hips. 
cheeks, neck—it can be reduced. Tri 
mailed free. 


rrial treatment 
International (o., 1123 Broadway, New York, 





Clarksdale, Ill 


ENGLISH SETTERS, pedigreed, w ped \ Ist. pr 
on appheatior \\ J}. Greening, M llet oe 
“THE STANFORD BEAGLES.” Get the best!  ¢ 























puy i | sl] | I 
wnd th ¢ s tamips a 1 N¢ I 
PAIR BREEDING BEAGLES Broker 
it vhelp Kind not often fo scale bb ‘ 
bbit hounds I. Mason, Mechanic s, MMe 
WANTED—Bit rt 
berlein forces nl 
reasonable; dl references; satisfact re 
I. Sethe R. F. DD. No. 2, Danville, Pa 
WANTED—G l ite spaniic ret 1 s ly t 
lars Only go one inted Dr. Zetlitz, Sioux | 
S. Dak 
MIDGE GLADSTONI 1. & t. ® se Sire, K » 
Cole, he by Ch. Cineinnatus P nd ( Lady ¢ 
Dar Lady Floss G stone, she by R 1) Ivers 
I (ilads n Midge is ndse cl 
ticked, ever n ked hit Ss 
] vhiv 1} k ic ] 
etricve g | rt “ r 
Price $100 Also some pups. TI Fay cede 
Laredo, M 
He CELEBRATED HUNGARIAN Int 
tr rcs 1 l pheasants, CAPcre rat hl 
turke bbit ‘ i . 
mn s es ferrets, etc \ t 
birds 1 anin v l We & M 
Dept. N, Pheas i Gar Park, % | 
FOR SALI G ine Wi Mal 1) f 
Have he shet over and good callers W. H. Hi 
derson, Lake Maxinkuckee, Culver, I: 
FOR SALI Beagles, foxhounds, rabbits. pigs s. fert 
sporting ind vt dogs of every r t send 
cents for 40-page cataloguc I Beagle Kent 
York, | 
FOR SALI Prained Coon Fox and Rabbit 
Comrade Kennels, Bueyrus, Ohio 
AIREDALE TERRIERS, send f cents f S eo 
circular, IRISH SETTERS, ser four cents for 
trated brochure ( bertson) Wen \t l 
FOR SALI Pedigres f | broke 1 
pups, trained coonhounds and bbit nds ( 
teed none better Ik. Hopkins, Revere, Me 
SALI lox nds. beagles, coon, rabbit and sk 
rounds \irmount Kennels vhker ! ( 
Co., | | 
| 
FOR SALE—I I I 1 Ge ett | 
pups Eng els d retrieve Ca j 
h egistel | ‘ s § | bre 


Kennels, Atlantic, | 





SHOOTING DOGS Trait kEnelis Setter f 
Young dogs ready f training Pedigreed Puppic 

Write for prices anc escriptior H. H. Peas Ler i 
Mass 

FON AND HOUND Monthly magazine f , wolf | 
coon and rabbit hunters l nd department 

$2 per year Sample, silv 1 Fred. O’Flyng, . 
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Se SALE, WANT AND EXCHANGE 
























rOR SALI Iwo autolJoading Winchester rifles. +0) HAVING e 295.000 , f exclusive | ting py 
caliber, with extra magazines and covers Very cheay eu number f traine juail, wild turkey and dee 
Address P. B. EL, care of Fiery ann SrreAM gs mpetent guides ations 1 
\ loan tler e s commodations, 
POR SALI Ferret muzzles, small, medium, large; steel hunting lands d train gs for the hunting 
hand: locks itself on. Is loose on ferret, cannot come of quail, wild 1 ‘ taking charge of every 
off. Can remove instantly » cents each Naugatuck arrangement ft tepping off the train at my place 
Muzzle Co., 149 Main St., Naugatuck, Conn to their depart 1 same \ few well-trained quail 
4 logs for sale rms made for party Northern 
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CHARLES HALLOCK 


(at 72) 

It is with pleasure that we offer our readers a recent photograph 
of the * Dean of American Sportsmen, whose name is most inti- 
mately connected with the advancement of all interests dear to the 
sportsman s heart. He was closely concerned in the establishment 
ot our earliest publications devoted to the out-ol-doors lite, for 
nearly half a century has worked consistently and to sood purpose 
for the protection ot the forests, fish and game, and has taken an 
active part in upbuilding the Northwestern States and the territory 
we acquired by purchase from Russia. His latest book, * Peerless 
Alaska,” written in his seventy-hith year, which is now in press and 
will shortly be reviewed in this magazine, describes most tascinat- 


ingly the wonderful riches and resources of “our cache near the Pole ‘ 
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The Vanishing Moonshiner 


A BRIEF BUT INTERESTING 
STUDY IN “STILL LIFE” 


By Charles Hallock 


T was the day before duck shooting 

that the Union League Man and I 

started out for the upper Neuse river 
where it touches the northern part of 
Wake County in North Carolina, just to 
reconnoitre. Some United States revenue 
officers who were busy in that section gave 
us pointers, and we went in with our eyes 
peeled. The League Man had written to 
me from Philadelphia, to learn where he 
could combine smooth automobiling with 
prime duck shooting, and I was obliged to 
write him in good faith that I never had 
had great success in hunting wild game 
on urban motor lines, though possibly 
ducks do not always discriminate in the 
choosing of thoroughfares. When any 
such wish to get over a difficulty, they find 
the best way is to fly over it, like the 
Wright Brothers’ airships do in these 
more recent days. Perhaps the main rea- 
son, however, for his searching me out 
at this especial date and juncture was be- 
cause I had not only been a winter resi- 
dent of North Carolina for several years, 
but was at one time attached to Major 
Wagner’s squad of mounted revenue po- 
lice operating in the Blue Ridge in 1878, 
when Green B. Raum was Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. 


at the outset that the locality which we 
were to investigate was well inside the 
danger line, as known to those who had 
to deal with “Moonshiners,” and was pop- 
ularly styled “The Dark Corner.” In this 
“dark corner” and along the banks of the 
Neuse river, there is an immense cane 
brake which is known among those who 
live in the “dark corner” as the “Harri- 
cane.” The land forming the “Harricane” 
is uncultivated, and is covered by a dense 
growth of cane, which is from seven to 
ten feet high. The ground is swampy and 
the strip covered with cane is about three 
miles wide and five miles long. A public 
road runs through the west end of the 
swamp, and at this point there used to be 
a mill run by Neuse water power, and for 
years operated by Hester & Thompson, 
reputable millers, who did a thriving busi- 
ness in grinding corn and wheat, sawing 
lumber and ginning cotton. There is a 
dam across the river about fifteen feet 
high. 

For ten years the revenue officers had 
been searching for a “blockade still” near 
this mill. They had found several places 
where stills had been set up and run, but 
they had been pulled out before the offi- 
cers got there, and they had raided every 


Without further preliminaries I will say’ “foot of land for a mile around the mill 
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without finding any signs of a still. To 
our friends the duck hunters, who were 
not conscious of these facts, it was alto- 
gether unaccountable what made the black 
ducks, mallards, and ruddies congregate 
around a certain big slough at a bend of 
the river which was below the mill. Of 
course they had great sport, and the guile- 
less millers congratulated them on their 
luck. In due course, as they lay perdu in 
their blinds on the river bank, they noticed 
that the ducks were continuously eating 
something that appeared to be on top of 
the water. Investigation proved this to be 
bran from cornmeal, and it appeared to 
have been cooked, a fact which they were 
not slack in communicating to the rev- 
enue agents, Dr. Perkins and Starkey 
Hare, who were scouting in the vicinity. 
These sleuths at once concluded the bran 
came from the slops of a still which was 
being emptied into the river. Again the 
search was made for the still without 
success, and they quit. They made no 
secret of leaving the premises and return- 


ing to Raleigh, the county seat of Wake, 
but they went back immediately by an- 
other route, and commenced at once a 
closer scrutiny of the mill than ever be- 


fore. They could not find any bran above 
the mill dam, but immediately below the 
dam they found bran. For this reason 
they were satisfied the still was connected 
in some way with the mill house. In the 
parlance of the children’s game, they were 
“hot”; nay, “burning up!” 

The mill was of wood, two stories high, 
with a chimney at the end near the dam. 
In cold weather the mill-house is heated 
by a huge fire made of wood. The officers 
had before this hid themselves in the 
woods some distance away from the mill 
and watched with their glasses all who 
went to the place. They had frequently 
seen a white woman of the neighborhood, 
named Huldah Nines—a comely person of 
middle age and not bad looking when clad 
in store clothes—go in and come out after 
remaining a short time, but they had 
never seen any kegs or barrels brought 
away from the mill. For days at a time 
the river would show no signs of bran; 
then again bran would be seen on the sur- 
face of the water for several consecutive 
days, the ducks would get busy, and the 
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shooting would be good again, but the 
officers could not find whence the bran 
came. At last, in hunting up and down 
the river, they found what appeared to be 
a landing place for something. A further 
examination of the water exposed several 
kegs. One of these was taken out and 
proved to be full of newly-made corn 
whisky. It was put back and none of the 
kegs were molested. 

The dam across the river is about fif- 
teen feet high and about eighty yards 
long. Water pours over the dam all the 
time. Hare and Perkins returned at night 
to the mill-house, effected an entrance, 
concealed themselves and awaited devel 
opments. This was early in the night. 
They remained in the mill until nearly 
daylight and no one came. They then left 
the mill and hid themselves in the woods, 
and all day watched the structure with 
their glasses. Early in the morning they 
saw the miller, a man by the name of 
Ray, and Huldah Nines go into the mill. 
They observed the miller during the day, 
but did not see Nines again until nearly 
dark, when she came out of the mill and 
went off in the direction of her home, 
which was about two miles from the mill. 
During the day the chimney had been giv- 
ing out a continuous heavy, black, angry 
smoke. As it grew dark the officers 
moved up nearer the mill and their long 
vigil was rewarded by seeing Nines return 
and unlock the mill and go in. The offi- 
cers thought they had her now. After 
waiting a few minutes they effected an 
entrance as before and went in and 
searched everywhere but failed to find 
her. They could not imagine what had 
become of Miss Nines; she had vanished. 
They remained until nearly daylight and 
then left and hid again in the woods. As 
they left the mill-house they noticed that 
there was no fire in the chimney-place. 
When it became light they were surprised 
to see a heavy black smoke boiling out 
of the top of the chimney. They were 
certain now that there was some other 
connection with the chimney, but where 
was it? 

They had critically examined the mill- 
house before that day. It was built along- 
side of the river and into the hill. The 
chimney foundation was down even with 
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that of the mill-house and was up against 
the hill and was simply an ordinary chim- 
ney. From where the top of the ground 
struck the chimney to the foundation of 
the mill-house was fifteen feet. The dam 
was built in the usual way to a rise of 
fifteen feet, and then, to prevent logs from 
catching on the dam, a plank bed six feet 
wide was built to aid the logs over the 
dam. 

About sundown of the second day Miss 
Nines was seen coming out of the mill 
again. As soon as it was dark the officers 
again effected an entrance and awaited 
events. In about two hours Miss Nines 
and a man by the name of Tilly came into 
the mill. The officers did not disturb 
them,. but watched to. see. where they 
went. They went-down to the foundation 
of the mill and walked along beside the 
fore bay and then through the water as 
it poured over the dam and then under the 
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dam, and then they disappeared and did 
not return. The officers remained in the 
mill until nearly daylight and then re- 
turned to the woods. Early in the morn- 
ing Nines and Tilly came out and went 
off. As soon as it was dark the officers 
went into the mill and went under the 
dam. As soon as they got under the dam 
they noticed in the side of the hill some- 
thing that looked like a door, but it was 
securely locked and the officers could not 
get it open. Here was a defeat; what 
now to do? The officers as yet had no tan- 
gible evidence of a “blockade still.” They 
went back into the mill and wet some 
flour into a paste and took an impression 
of the keyhole and then returned to the 
city of Raleigh. Immediately they had a 
key made from the impression and, taking 
T. F. Brockwell, a locksmith, with them, 
they returned to the scene of their search. 
They found the river full of ducks and 
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the water covered with corn bran, From 
this sign the officers knew the still must 
be running full blast. They watched all 
day from the hill and saw black heavy 
smoke pouring out of the chimney. About 
night Nines and Tilly came out and went 
off. The officers and Brockwell tried the 
key Brockwell had made. It did not fit, 
but after considerable labor with Brock- 
well’s tools the key did its work and the 
door gave way and showed an entrance 
under the ground. 

All entered and closed and locked the 
door and took the key out. A tunnel 
about six feet wide, eight feet high and 
ten feet long was found, which led into a 
room twenty-five feet long and twelve 
feet wide. The excavation had been made 
and the dirt thrown into the river, and, 
with planks from the saw-mill, the opening 
had been walled up as it had been made. 
In the large room was a complete whiskey 
distillery. The water from the still was 
taken from the dam and was run back 
into the river below the dam, and the 
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slops from the still were turned off in the 
same way. An additional chimney had 
been built to the other one and covered 
up with earth, and into this was run the 
furnace that ran the still. About the mid- 
dle of the room was a tunnel up through 
the ground into the heavy cane alongside 
the dam, which served as a ventilator in 
addition to the door under the dam, which 
was always left open at night when the 
still was running. 

The officers were heavily armed and 
they hid themselves the best they could 
bebind the still-house paraphernalia to 
await the return of the moonshiners. They 
knew that a desperado by the name of 
Charles Pearce, who had been convicted 
and put in the penitentiary for four years, 
and who had escaped, was in the neigh- 
borhood, and they expected he was inter- 
ested in the still; and that he might re- 
turn with Nines and Tilly. In about two 
hours the officers heard the door open and 
in walked Nines. The officers did not 
show themselves, and Nines threw off her 
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rubber clothes, which she wore to protect 
her from the water pouring over the dam. 
She then commenced to kindle up the fire 
under the furnace, when the officers ex- 
posed themselves. 

Nines looked at them in utter con- 
sternation, and as soon as her power of 
speech returned, she said: 

“Well, well, well! I have been running 
this still for ten years, and I never ex- 
pected to have you find it!” Huldah said 
the distillery was the handiwork of a man 
who had been dead several years. She 
was asked what became of the whiskey 
they made. She got up, took a keg, rolled 
it to the door, put it into the river, and 
turned it loose, saying: “You will find 
that keg in a few minutes at a landing 
place about four hundred yards down the 
river, where it is all taken out.” Hare 
winked at Perkins, and Huldah caught 
the wink and said: “I see you have been 
down to the landing.” 

The officers waited until nearly daylight 
in the distillery, but no one else came, and 
they left and brought Huldah to jail. 
These incidents happened in November of 
the year, and in January the prisoner was 
convicted, pleaded guilty, and was sen- 
tenced. at the December term of the 
United States Court to two years in the 
penitentiary at Nashville, Tenn., which 
she duly served. 

There is-a romance connected with this 
extraordinary experience, the details of 
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News and Observer some ten years ago, 
at the time of the trial. Huldah herself 
let it loose after her arrest. 

“You remember/’ she said, “that 
Charley Pearce, soon after he was put in 
the penitentiary, was made a trusty and 
was put to minding the drove of cows on 
the land beyond the prison walls at 
Raleigh. Charley was not being punished 
much, but he pined for the ‘dark corner’ 
and his ‘blockade still... He sent me word 
to come and see him and to bring a cit- 
izen’s suit of clothes. I went and he told 
me that he wanted me to put on his 
striped suit of clothes and mind the cows 
in them all day while he was making good 
his escape. I went back on the day he 
said, and I put on his striped suit and he 
put on the suit I brought, and I minded 
the cows all day; and about night I got 
into the bushes and made my way back 
home, where I found Charley when I got 
there.” 

The officers told Huldah that if she 
would help them arrest Charley Pearce 
they would see that she was not punished. 
She refused and said she would take her 
punishment for her part; she would not 
betray any of her accomplices. She said 
further that she and Charley would have 
been married some time ago, but that 
they could not get the license, because 
Charley was in the woods evading the 
sheriff’s persistent search. 


On the Beach 


By H . Bedford-Jones 


Softly out of the darkness rises the shore-waves’ plashing ; 
Weirdly the dim, black shadows flicker and die away; 

Hissing, the blazing driftwood lights the long beach with its flashing— 
And all the while the sad, still rain is spotting the embers gray. 


Out from the darkened waters, out from the raindrops falling, 
Out from the heart of the fire-blaze rises a thought of peace ; 
What though the lures of the world be beckoning out to me, calling, 
Here in the stillness and silence of night the lures of the whole earth cease! 





A Woman in the Selkirk Wilderness 


PILFERINGS FROM SOMEBODY'S DIARY 


By B. W. Mitchell 


66 EV -EL-STOKE!” called the 
R brakeman, dragging the syllables 
as though loath to part with the 

word. The late Northern twilight still 
lingered on the snowy mass of Begbie, 
and the great mountain glowed in pa'‘e 
rose colored light of almost unearthly 
beauty. It was nine of the clock, and we 
were four hours late. One can hardly 


expect a Canadian Pacific train to be on 
time at the end of a cross-continent run, 
but there are limits to patience. 1 was hun- 
gry, tired and, I fear, a bit cross. 

thing to do and no time to do it. 
and ends of shopping awaited us, 


Every- 
Odds 
and, 
above all, the contents of trunks were to 
be reduced to packs for the cayuses’ backs, 
or, if the worst came, for our own. The 
dictum had gone forth, “Fifty pounds of 
personal baggage each.” When fifty 
pounds must include bed and bedding, 
there is not much room for the trifles of 
the toilet, dear to a woman’s heart and 
believed by her to be indispensable—until 
the contrary is proved. I fear I must 
confess that in such emergencies it needs 
the masculine hand to bring order out of 
chaos. The trunks were hustled away to 
our hotel; I was hustled into a café and a 
supper was hustled into me. Then we 
shopped. Several tradesmen, notified by 
wire of our detention, had kindly kept 
their shops open for us. We appreciated 
it. We also appreciated getting out of 
these shops one grade above pauperism; 
for a price was charged for the goods, a 
price for the long haul, a price for the 
“American,” and a price for the extra 
hours. We reached the hotel near mid- 
night; we packed until half past one; we 
were called at 3:15. Alas for my beauty 
sleep! I did not get so much as the tra- 
ditional forty winks. 

We piled out—I use the slang term 
advisedly—in the gray dawn for a six- 


mile drive around the Canyon of tthe 
Columbia, at this season unnavigable, 
where the greenish-white glacial river, 
already a mighty flood, roared and 
writhed and dealt death to those who ven- 
tured on its raging current. We hadn't 
a bite to eat. I grumbled. B. said I might 
as well make the best of it, as no dining 
cart ran on that trail. We looked at each 
other grimly, blinked with sleep, shivered 
with cold and were mutuaily disagreeable. 
It was a hair-raising drive. The road 
stuck to terra firma as closely as possible, 
but when the very foundations of things 
rested edgewise it was bracketed out into 
space on oblique piles, and beneath—the 
Columbia, icy and sullen, swishing and 
hissing past like a venomous serpent. 

‘lre gray had brightened into day when 
we drew rein at Mosquito Landing. They 
were there, too, in swirling clouds, big as 
gallinippers and savage as tigers. These 
terrible northern mosquitoes make the fa- 
mous “Jersey ’skeeter” feel like a balm. 
They waste no time in buzzing threats, 
but dart at you biil first and begin to bite. 
Pull one loose and set him gently down 
elsewhere, and he resumes his interrupted 
meal with cheerful nonchalance. I am 
sure that had one single visitation of 
Columbia River mosquitoes been sent upon 
Pharaoh, the first-born of Egypt would 
have been saved. 

Chilled, starved, mosquito-bitten till our 
complexions resembled mince pies, we 
boarded the little stern-wheel steamboat 
which under government subsidy plies the 
Columbia between Revelstoke and the Big 
Bend country, carrying far beyond the 
pale of civilization, even beyond official 
map or survey, timber cruisers, prospec- 
tors, trappers, adventurers of all kinds, at 
the modest rate of twenty-five cents per 
mile. As she nosed out into the swirl we 
felt that we had reached the fabled “jump- 
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ing-off place’—and had jumped. The last 
link that bound us to “God’s country” was 
broken. The Unknown was before us, to 
be faced as bravely as a tenderfoot might. 
Too late for regret or misgiving. No 
looking backward. Remember Lot’s wife. 
I might be of the salt of the earth, as I 
have at times been assured, but I had no 
desire for statuesque crystallization, even 
figuratively—that is to say, in B.’s estima- 
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“What a perfect knowledge of the chan- 
nel this must require!” I ventured to the 
Captain after a.particularly brilliant bit 
of steering, where we dashed headlong 
at a huge rock only to be swept just clear 
of it by a side current. 

“Channel?” he replied, “There is no 
channel; I know only how to read what 
I see, the currents; and they change con- 
stantly in direction and velocity.” 

Some of the worst rapids, such as the 








ON THE TRAIL IN THE SILENT PLACES 


This steamer is a powerful little craft, 
specially designed for her work, and is 
commanded by a calm, silent, blue-eyed 
giant said to be the only man in British 
Columbia not afraid to navigate her in 
these wild and treacherous waters. It is 
really a wonderful piece of work, the 
crowning bit of river navigation, I think, 
on the continent; a continual battle with 
dashing waves and fierce cross-currents 
in a rock-bound bed where the mad rush, 
reflection and deflection of the water piles 
it to midstream so that the level there is 
visibly higher than at the banks. 


Surprise, the Fifteen Mile and others, 
boiling, tossing, raging, their fall apparent 
to the eye, are too swift to allow steerage- 
way in the ascent. Then inshore she turns 
her bow; a grating and scraping tells us 
we are aground; half a dozen men leap 
ashore with a stout hawser, toil up the 
bank a few hundred yards and make fast 
to a tree. The engines reverse; the boat 
scrunches off the rocks; the big capstan 
winds in the hawser, and we pull our- 
selves slowly up. The man has lifted him- 
self over the fence by his boot straps. 
Snow-capped peaks and glacier-seamed + 
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ranges began to show themselves ahead 
far away. Would we reach them, we 
asked ourselves anxiously? Would the 
pack train meet us at our wild rendez- 
vous? A man was seen gesticulating and 
frantically waving his hat from a 
“sweeper’—a fallen tree reaching out 
from shore into the current. Any place 
is a landing on this voyage; so the accom- 
modating boat pulled in and took aboard 
our packer, his beautiful horse, a cayuse, 
and a black dog of marked personal char- 
acter. 

“Where’s the pack train, Turnross? 
You promised to have sixteen cayuses for 
us, and here’s one.” 

But Turnross is so drunk that he doesn’t 
know. The prospect of being marooned 
in that forest, trainless, was not alluring. 

Far up in the wilderness the boat poked 
her nose ashore once again, and we 
gingerly walked the plank—and a narrow, 
shaky one it was—to solid ground. The 
men dragged to the bank innumerable 
bags, bales and boxes, and Turnross him- 
self, while the rudimentary pack train and 
the black dog took care of themselves, the 
dog assuming general oversight of his 
master, now dead to the world, and of all 
his goods. No hitting the trail for the 
snowy Selkirks that day, at least; so we, 
in our secret hearts glad for the luxury of 
rest, made camp under those marvellous 
trees already doomed to swift annihilation. 
Mighty trees they were, locally called 
cedar but really arbor vitae, towering 
hundreds of feet in the air straight as 
masts and interlocking their feathery 
crowns; giants of ancient days, eight, ten, 
twelve feet in diameter. The lower 
vegetation also is tropical in its luxuri- 
ance. The soil is the vegetable debris of 
ages, soft and springy as a costly mattress 
and clothed in a green tangle of rich 
growth; orchids, especially the lovely 
hebenaria—flower of the fairies—with its 
pale green spike and its pair of dark 
polished oval leaves; superb banks of 
ferns covering the first risings of the 
mountain slopes; great thickets of rich 
red raspberries, large and luscious as the 
choicest cultivated fruit; and on the nar- 
row flat fringing the river the diabolical 
tangle of the devil’s club, interlacing its 
wrist-thick running stems half a foot 
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above the soil, to trip the intruder and 
send him to torture as the sharp dagger- 
like thorns of its shoulder-high shoots 
tear and pierce him as he falls; and all 
this treachery concealed by beautiful 
foliage, broad, deeply-slashed, handsome 
leaves like those of the castor bean. 

In this temple of the trees, with green 
vaulted roof supported on mighty columns 
towering vague and mysterious in the 
gathering twilight, we slept in the open, 
soothed by the soft sibilant wash of the 
rushing river and by the crooning hum of 
myriad mosquitoes, a music which one can 
enjoy under a silk chiffon head net. It is 
such a satisfaction to circumvent the pests 
and hear their symphony of chagrin. 

A word here as to sleeping. Discom- 
fort at night is probably the most exhaust- 
ing experience that can come to a woman 
in the wilderness. Exertion by day may 
weary, but it is a weariness that rest will 
dispel; discomfort at night wears on 
nerve and body and aggravates perma- 
nently the day’s disrepair. My own bed 
was a “Comfort” sleeping pocket with 
readily inflated by 


pneumatic mattress 
lung power, light of weight and easily 


carried in the pack. It was literally sleep- 
ing on air, and I am convinced that with- 
out it I could not possibly have undergone 
the hardships of the journey. The acme 
of open air comfort was attained in the 
base camps by using this in a combination 
tent cot. Nights in the “silent places” 
have a charm all their own. The idea 
of fear is an absurdity. Nowhere is one 
so safe. True, she may be awakened by 
the whoof! of a surprised bear as he 
ambles by to feast on berries; or she may 
turn uneasily as a porcupine walks across 
her feet; or she may even have to pull a 
pretty little wood mouse by the tail out 
of her hair. These are nothings. Far 
worse intruders creep the sheets in many 
a pretentious inn. 

Morning, and much excitement. Turn- 
ross had vanished. Was it conscience or 
craft? Two days of rest and raspberries 
passed. We fought mosquitoes, “no-see- 
‘ems”—an almost microscopic gnat with 
a bite like molten lead—and big green- 
eyed caribou flies, which the trappers say 
bite a piece out of you and buzz off to 
eat it on some rock. We looked blankly 
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at each other, said things and wondered. 
But on the third morning a distant bark- 


ing thudded the air. It was Nigger, the 
black dog, bringing Turnross and the pack 
train; and we were soon trying to fathom 
the secrets of the diamond hitch, that 
wonderful unyielding complex tie, the 
only hitch that will not slip from bag and 
box and pack under the muscle-play and 
jarring step of the animals—and it is 
“blest be the tie that binds” when ali you 
have in your narrow -vorld is balanced 
on a cayuse’s back along a ticklish preci- 
pice. 

Our dim trail into the heart of the 
Selkirks rose sharply from the river’s 
brink, wild and rough. Failen trees lay 
athwart it in tangle and confusion inex- 
tricable, moss covered, lichen grown, de- 
caying. Some of these masses of windfall 
the patient, surefooted cayuses clambered 
over, almost hidden under their moun- 
tainous burdens; some they climbed 
around, for a cayuse can go anywhere a 
man can go without the use of his hands; 
and some the axemen were forced to clear 
away. Wondrously beautiful gorges cleft 
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the mountain’s side, a tumultuous dash o& 
purest water roaring down each. Two trees 
were felled and laid across the narrow 
chasms, parallel and about three feet 
apart; a corduroy was then laid upon them, 
and Polly stepped gingerly over, while 
her rider held her breath and gripped the 
saddle-horn. The timber, while equally 
dense, grew steadily smaller as we rose, 
and the gulf below sank deeper and dark- 
er from us till it became an abyss down 
which we dare only steal furtive glances. 
The windings of the trail offered new sur- 
prises to the eye, and one memorable bend 
revealed through a gap in the forest the 
two glorious glaciers flanking the peak of 
the Frenchman’s Hat, one of them struc- 
turally perfect with medial, lateral and 
terminal moraines fully developed. The 
two great ice rivers glittered gorgeously 
in the bright sunlight, the pure snow of 
the upper slopes set off by the blue ice of 
the steeper descents, where it gleamed out 
from serac and crevasse. Snowdrifts in 
sheltered nooks now told us of our alti- 
tude, and along their edges, even sprout- 
ing through them, grew the beautiful 
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valeriana, heliotrope scented, a luscious 
feast of fragrance fairly intoxicating the 
sense. It is the summer food of the 
mountain caribou; no wonder their flesh 
is the most delicious of all four-footed 
game. 

The timber growth changed from con- 
tinuous forest to groves and patches; we 
were nearing the line. Now opened be- 
fore us one of those lovely Alpine parks 
so characteristic of the Selkirks, though 
wanting in the Canadian Rockies. There 
was snow a-plenty; the cayuses waded in 
deep drifts of it to the knees. But be- 
tween the snow patches, what a riot of 
color! Pale pink and white heather, 
softly resilient to the tread; deep pink 
kalmia, the mountain laurel, dwarfed by 
the great altitude to a petty three inches 
of stalk but blooming with the lavish 
profusion of its six-foot cousin of our 
own Appalachians; the divine blue of 
the lupines; and then the painted cups! 
oriental carpets of them, of every con- 
ceivable shade and gradation of red, from 
the richest crimson through brilliant scar- 


AND 


STREAM 


let to salmon pink and flesh tints. Ex- 
quisite bronze-backed humming birds 
darted from flower to flower and poised 
on throbbing wings a foot before our 
faces, fearless and apparently fascinated 
by the human eye. And a weird, para- 
doxical sight it was, on many an August 
day that followed, when blinding snow 
squalls swept across these blazing acres of 
bloom and the lovely humming birds 
flitted undismayed through the whirling 
flakes, like living jewels, and sipped the 
sweetness of these painted cups of nectar. 
We halted the train in one of these 
parks, a vast amphitheatre with huge 
peaks towering on every hand, their 
glaciers and snow fields flashing in the 
rare sunshine. A group of seven lovely 
little lakes, nestling, like gems deep set 
in rich enamel, in a flower carpeted de- 
pression scooped by some resistless glacier 
in ages gone, was chosen for the 
camp—the Camp of the Seven Tarns. The 
lakes were near the brink of a great cliff, 
thousands of feet in sheer descent, over 
which their waters poured in wild cascade 
to the deep valley of the Dow- 
nie roaring beneath, terrible, 
impassable. Across that abyss, 
range beyond Pelion 
upon Ossa, were piled the 
Selkirk masses, wild, rugged, 
unexplored; while dominating 
the entire landscape rose forty 
miles away the mighty White 
Elephant, the Selkirks’ crown- 
ing glory, unclimbed, uncon- 
quered and unknown, lifting its 
pure snowy head far above all 
its brother giants fifteen thou- 

sand feet to heaven. 
Setting up housekeeping is 
a brief task in the wild—the 
house, a little balloon silk tent 
with just room for two and so 
low I must kneel to dress my 
hair and wriggle into my 
clothes. B. met this incon- 
venience by crawling into his 
sleeping-bag minus only coat 
and boots. I simply can't. 
Perhaps in time I shall be 
broken in even to that. It may 


base 


range, 





WATERFALL ON 


THE STANDARD TRAIL 


be asked, “How prepare for 
such a jaunt?” I name first the 
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two indispensables: heavy hob-nailed shoes, 


water-proof, snow-proof, reaching just 
below the knee, and made to order to in- 
sure a perfect fit. If the feet are comfort- 
able, nothing else matters. Then, matches 
in a water-proof case. Any day a match 
may stand as the only barrier between 
one’s self and death. Lost, caught in 
blinding storms of snow, injured; then are 
matches more precious than rubies. No 
wonder I was put through fire drill and 
made to kindle fires under all imaginable 
circumstances. My most useful accom- 
plishment now is to build fires in the rain. 
My second best is to keep said fire under 
control in timber and extinguish it to the 
last spark when leaving. For the rest, 
keep warm and dry. Woollen underwear 
and stockings, gaberdine or loden skirt 
and jacket, sweaters, and a light rubber 
fishing shirt complete the necessary equip- 
ment; and for luxury take a hot water 
bag. Provisions? Flour, salt, rice, cereal, 
beans, lentils, bacon, erbswurst, tea, choco- 
late, sugar—all nourishing and _ easily 
packed—and an abundant supply of prunes 
and raisins. The severe and constant ex- 


TRAMP TO 


THE COLUMBIA 


ercise at high altitude seems to carry off 
all the stored sugar of the system, and 
sweets are craved. Prunes and I had been 
strangers for many moons; they seem so 
boarding-housey. I ate them eagerly here 
and deemed them a necessity. What I 
most in the wilderness life was 
3annock is the poor but universal 
And what is bannock? Well, 
bannock is bannock. It resembles noth'ng 
in heaven, earth or the depths. It is fiour, 
water, salt, baking powder, proportioned 
“by guess and by gosh” and baked in flat 
pans in a reflector before the fire. If it 
falls into the fire, well and good. Char- 
coal aids digestion, and you can tell a 
chip if you bite on it. For fresh meat 
we relied on the country. I had taken a 
.22 rifle, so had a certain Diana who 
was an expert; and we kept the camp 
supplied with “small deer”’—the large 
ground squirrels of the mountains, mar- 
mots, and under pressure of necessity, 
even porcupines. Grouse abounded in the 
timber, and on the snows, ptarmigan, both 
species tame as chickens. Goat and cari- 
bou were plentiful, but our .22 rifles put 
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them out of the feminine class. Our first 
caribou showed themselves quite near the 
camp. B. had taken a feminine convoy to 
climb a fine snow-corniced peak easy of 
ascent and not far distant. As we crossed 
a park leading to its lower slopes and 
grown over with stunted balsams, a pair 
of caribou came dashing across our 
course in a rapid swinging trot. Human 
beings were creatures not dreamt of in 
their philosophy. They stopped, faced us, 
and gazed in blank surprise. B. fired at 
the largest. We almost prayed for a 
miss; they were so harmlessly beautiful. 
It was a long shot and the ball fell slightly 
short. The caribou s!amped in annoyance 
and stood still. Another shot—I had 
never before heard the sickening thud of 
a bullet against living flesh, and I don't 
think I care to hear it ever again. 

The goats are living miracles. They 
are really a species of antelope and no 
goats at all, but no nomenclature could 
withstand that solemn countenance and 
patriarchal beard; so goats they will be 
called to the end of time. They climb 


sheer precipices like flies on a window 
pane; and on the perpendicular cliffs of 
Two-Cornice Peak, Mt. Morris or Grey- 
stone their trails zig-zag up the dizziest 


ascents, runways and well worn paths 
along the most awful walls. They could be 
seen trotting fearlessly along their six- 
inch wide highways, even the tiniest kids, 
with never a thought of the miss-step that 
would hurl them half a mile of vertical 
fall to be crushed to pulp. The very 
hazard is their sport. The Spirit of the 
Mountains has possessed them. This 
Spirit of the Mountains is a very real 
power. It grips hard and never releases 
its tenacious hold. 

Sweep with me through space to some 
snow-corniced Selkirk summit in the 
Standard Basin, and view with the eye of 
the imagination what I am viewing with 
the eye of memory. Everywhere snow, 
ice, crag—a color scheme of white snow, 
blue ice, gray rock and dark green of dis- 
tant timber. The loneliness, the lifeless- 
ness of it all at once oppresses and en- 
trances. It is primordial. We are at the 
Beginning of Things. The death-like si 
lence is broken only by the roar of aval- 
anches crashing down from some glacier 
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whose viscous icy stream sweeps on irre- 
sistible as fate. Every point of the com- 
pass reveals new marvels. To the north, 
the White Elephant, greatest of them 
all; its neighbor, the Black Giant, with 
its strange cross of snow and formidable 
perpendicular black cliffs dropping away 
sheer four thousand feet to the creamy 
cauldron of the Downie. To the east 
towers Greystone. There, too, is the pin- 
nacle of Morris and the lesser Kurspitze, 
two riskful aiguilles. Southward the 
glaciers of the Cold Range glitter; and 
toward the setting sun shine out the enor- 
mous snow fields beyond the Columbia 
stretching to the rim of the Fraser water- 
shed. All the toil and heart-beat of the 
ascent is forgotten; the smooth and 
treacherous glass slopes, the sliding shales, 
the soft snow and naked rock. Sit and 
drink in the glory of it. 

“Time to go down!” breaks in upon 
your reveries. Be very careful now, and 
don’t look down. Look at your feet cnly 
and choose with care.the stone you step 
on. Here is the snow field up which you 
toiled for an exhausting hour; three hun- 
dred feet of steep snow. You can’t climb 
down that? Well, you don’t need to. It 
is too steep for a standing glissade; so sit 
down. Hold your breath or scream, just 
as the fancy strikes you. Z-z-z-zip! In 
five ecstatic seconds you are at the bottom 
of that slope brushing off the snow. If 
a crimson streak shows in your wake, 
don’t stop to search for the injury; it is 
only the red snow, a frequent phenomenon 
here. Strange little algae to flourish in a 
snowdrift! Just a bit more path-picking 
now, then a drop over a little cliff—only 
six or eight feet—and you are in the 
brush and safe. 

At last the weather demon of the Sel- 
kirks grew jealous of our stay. Rain, 
sleet and snow were continuous, and on 
the high peaks the fresh snow was lying 
where it fell—and this in mid August! 
The nearest we ever came now to seeing 
the sun was a pale grease spot in the sky 
now and then. Not for another week 
was the pack train expected. “We’ll hike 
it,’ announced B. And so in a fierce 
storm of rain and sleet we shouldered our 
worldly goods and started on the weary 
miles to the Columbia, I carrying about 
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twenty-five pounds and B. sixty-five and 
his rifle. Carrying a pack is an ordeal 
to the seasoned, and to the inexperienced 
it becomes a terrible burden. The straps 
so universally used cut the shoulders 
cruelly. Many forms of pack harness are 
in use, the favorite being sheepskin tanned 
with the wool. But by far the best strap 
we found to be a pair of trousers, the 
legs slipped up under the cross roping 
of the pack, brought over the shoulders 
and fastened to the lower roping. The 
legs can then be spread out smoothly on 
the shoulders avoiding all cutting, and 
merely pulling the shoulder back, which 
is not only not so torturing but is actual- 
ly an aid to respiration. My advice to 
all who “hit the trail” at the Red Gods’ 
call is to use trousers for pack straps; 
and if by accident of circumstances you 
do not own the article—borrow. 
Drenched to the skin and mud-spattered 
to the waist we had traversed a third of 
the trail by nightfall and reached an 
abandoned shelter known to trappers as 
the Grindstone Cabin. These rude huts 
are found at intervals more or less rare 
along the trapping routes and have saved 
many a life. They are of logs, of the 
crudest construction, and most of them 
that can be reached by pack animals con- 
tain a rusty stove and an axe. A roaring 
fire soon made us feel a little more like 
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human beings. Down came the rain and 
sleet, and thick darkness settled, but we 
had cut plenty of wood for the night. So 
we cooked caribou steak and drank tea 
and were happy. It was bitterly cold 
and the storm howled down the mountain, 
but we slept with the door thrown wide 
in order to breathe, for many an ancient 
musty smell was rampant. We set the 
folding candle-lantern on the sill to keep 
out porcupines or bears. I took the 
alleged cot, a row of small logs on a 
frame, and tried to ease parts of my frame 
at a time. B. curled up on the woodpile 
by the stove, replenishing the fire with 
his bed whenever he awoke frozen. He 
declared it the most comfortable wood- 
pile he had ever slept on. Even the short 
northern night dragged under these con- 
ditions, but after two or three eternities 
morning dawned, and we were off on the 
long hike. We dashed down the steep 
slopes with the speed of the overburdened, 
for it is harder to march slowly than 
rapidly down a heavy grade. We wel- 


comed the devil's clubs as friendly signs 
of our journey’s end; and ere long we 


cast down our packs with a sigh of relief 
by the bank of the Columbia, a brief hour 
before the weekly boat steamed by the 
Frenchman’s Hat and answered our 
signal. The Selkirk wilderness was 
behind us in all its grandeur. 
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New Brunswick Moose 


AND HOW A PARTY OF PENNSYLVANIA HUNTERS 
SPEEDILY SECURED THEIR LAWFUL ALLOTMENT 


By H. F. Tomb, M.D. 


OR a long time it had been our ambi- 
F tion to hunt moose; so, after careful- 

ly looking over the field, it was de- 
cided to make a trip into the Miramichi 
country, New Brunswick. We began plan- 
ning the trip early in the spring of 1907, 
and decided to hire Henry Braithwaite 
of Fredericton as our chief guide, and I 
wish to state just here that our confidence 
in him wasnot misplaced, as he is a veteran 
in the business and a perfect gentleman. 
Though too busy to take us himself, he 
planned our trip and put us in charge of 
Alexander Turnbull of Stanley, N. B., 


who proved perfectly competent. 

Or party consisted of Dr. C. A. Mat- 
thews, Warren Miltenberger, W. G. Mil- 
tenberger and the writer, all of Johns- 


town, Pa. We _ started on our trip 
September 5, 1907, and began the east- 
ward trip by going west to Pittsburg, and 
from there to Buffalo and Niagara Falls 
by train and to the Thousand Isles and 
Montreal by boat. We were in Montreal 
for twenty-four hours, and from there 
went by boat to Quebec, thence by the 
I. C. R. R. to Fredericton, N. B. This 
long way around consumed five days’ 
time, but we were amply repaid by the 
beautiful scenery en route. 

Arriving at Fredericton on September 
10—only two hours late on our long trip— 
we found Mr. Turnbull awaiting our com- 
ing and everything in readiness for the 
start. We took the train that same eve- 
ning for Boisetown on the I. C. R. R,, 
and arrived there about 8 p. mM. At this 
point we found conveyances which took 
us out to the farm of Ambrose Holt, on 
the very edge of the settlement. We were 
royally entertained here by Mr. Holt and 
his estimable wife, took supper, spent a 
comfortable night in good beds and had 


breakfast the next morning. Here we 
met the remainder of our party: Jack 
White, a guide, and Moreley Merrill, 
cook, both from Stanley; Lorenzo Munn 
and Allen McKiel, guides from Miram- 
ichi. These, with our two teamsters, 
made up the party. We donned our hunt- 
ing outfits here and decided to walk to 
our destination, the hunting camp on the 
Crooked Dead Water of Indian Brook, 
one of the branches of the Miramichi 
River. We carried nothing but our rifles 
—a g mm. Mannlicher, a 9 mm. Mauser, 
a .303 Savage and a .405 Winchester. 
Long before we coyered the fifty miles to 
our camp we found each heavy enough— 
in weight, at least. Ready for the start, 
we made a quaint appearance in our shoe 
logman’s socks, knee breeches, 
sweaters, and hunting caps. We had ex- 
pected to make our first night’s stop on 
the trail at Brown’s Camp about eighteen 
miles in, but owing to a delay with one 
of the teams, we were obliged to go into 
camp about seven and one-half miles from 
the start. This road, which in an ordi- 
nary season is said to be a fairly good 
one, on account of the wet weather was 
in a terrible condition. The corduroy 
roads and bridges were in many places 
afloat and it was simply floundering 
through the mud and climbing over the 
rocks. 

Rain began falling about noon, and we 
went in camp about 2 Pp. M. and waited 
for our other team to come up. It got 
in just at dark. If we had any doubt at 
first about the efficiency of our guides 
and the cook, after this first night’s stop 
it was dispelled. Every man did his best 
to make us as comfortable as the circum- 
stances would permit. Next morning, 
after a breakfast of bacon, beans, bread, 


pacs, 
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butter, honey and excellent tea, we again 
took up the trail. Our party now con- 
sisted of our party of four hunters, four 
guides, the cook and the two teamsters— 
eleven in all. After lunch we left the 
teams behind, and taking two guides— 
McKeil and Munn—pushed on as fast as 
we could. Our aim was to reach Hunter’s 
Camp by dark, and it was a walk of full 
twenty-five miles. It was too much for a 
tenderfoot, and we should not have at- 
tempted it; but the teams with our 
bedding and provisions were now fully 
five miles behind, and about 4 P. M. it 
began to rain very hard and we were soon 
drenched to the skin. It was now a 
“groundhog case.” We simply must reach 
camp before nightfall. Did you ever hear 
of a Miramichi mile? 

In the afternoon the writer began to 
complain of the very long miles, when 
McKeil gave an explanation of their 
length. He said that they fed a dog in 
the morning, ran-him hard all day, and 
whenever he dropped dead from fatigue 


they called it ‘one mile”’—a Miramichi 


mile. I agreed with him as to their 
length. Tired, footsore and drenched to 
the skin, just at dark we saw ahead of 
us the welcome light of Hunter’s Camp. 
We hunters stopped here, but the guides— 
poor fellows !—push on two miles further 
so as to shoe a sled in the morning. No 
oasis in the desert was ever more wel- 
come than this camp was to us. We 
found here an English sportsman by the 
name of Miller, together with his guide 
and cook. They made us_ welcome 
and we soon sat down to an excellent 
supper of fresh trout, bread, hot biscuit, 
butter and honey, with the inevitable tea. 
We were a little short of bedding, all of 
ours being back with the team, but we 
put in a fairly good night sleeping on the 
soft side of the log floor. Next morning 
our teams came up, about 10 o’clock, and 
the here shifted from the 
wagons to two sleds. The tote road from 
this point is for the most part not so wet, 
but too rough for a wagon. 

The evening of this day we went into 
camp still five miles from our destination. 
Our guides soon had a roaring fire, and 
while supper was being prepared by the 
cook, the guides made “a lean-to” and 


loads were 


FIELD AND STREAM 


prepared our beds of spruce boughs for 
the night. We put in a comfortable night 
and the next morning everything was 
white with frost—the first of the season. 
We pushed-on as rapidly as possible, and 
about I1 A. M. arrived at our destination, 
“The Camp on the Crooked Dead Water,” 
as it is called. This we found to be a 
large comfortable camp built in two sec- 
tions, one for sleeping and the other for 
cooking and eating. Our guides soon had 
the camp in “ship shape” and we now 
began to lay plans for the hunt. This 
was Saturday the 14th, and we, of course, 
would not begin the hunt until Monday 
the 16th. But we could explore “The 
Crooked Dead Water,” the two canoes 
affording us ample means. It is a lovely 
sheet of dead water four miles long and 
does not belie its name, for before you 
have paddled the four miles you have 
traveled to every point of the compass. 
Moose signs were to be seen in plenty, 
and on Saturday afternoon and Sunday 
we saw several cow moose, a calf and 
two bull moose—one with at least a fifty- 
inch spread. But, of course, we did not 
bother them. We, however, caught some 
magnificent trout for our larder Saturday, 
and spent the remainder of our time rest- 
ing up for our hunt. 

A little about this country: We were 
now fifty miles from the nearest settle- 
ment on the south and sixty miles from 
the railroad. No settlement nearer than 
one hundred to one hundred and twenty- 
five miles on the north, and from fifty to 
seventy-five miles both east and west. For 
the most part the country is a spruce 
forest—low, boggy land interspersed with 
hardwood ridges, beech, birch and maple. 
It is an ideal moose country. Plenty of 
small streams and, distant from our camp 
varying one mile to six miles, the follow- 
ing lakes: Home, Moose, Indian, Earling, 
Stony Lakes (three in number), Chest- 
nut Lakes (two of them), Parker, Fox, 
Crooked, Long, Eva and Beaver Dam 
Lakes, with many others I cannot name. 
We were certainly in a moose country. I 
doubt if there is a better in all Canada. 
And the moose were here too. Of that 
we felt certain. We felt amply repaid 
for our hard tramp coming in, and it was 
up to us to get the moose. 
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Photo by Thos. F. Anderson 
BRINGING IN 


Monday morning we were up bright 
and early. Alec, our head guide, mapped 
out the route to be taken by each and 
assigned to each his guide. To me was 
assigned that veteran guide and trapper, 
Lorenzo Munn, and it certainly was a 
pleasure to hunt with this man and 
observe his knowledge of woodcraft and 
all that pertains to the habits of the wary 
moose. But we were doomed to disap- 
pointment on our first day out, for while 
we saw three cow moose and a calf, we 
did not see a single bull. We did see a 
small caribou, but did not get close 
enough to get a shot at it. The same luck 
attended Dr. Matthews and Warren Mil- 
tenberger, but not so with the other Mr. 
Miltenberger. He ran across a bull feed- 
ing in Indian Creek and put six shots in 
him at a distance of about 200 yards with 
his Savage. He was a fine animal with 
a spread of 42 inches and a good scalp. 
Our guides thought it a good omen to 
get a moose the first day. Tuesday plenty 
of cow moose were seen but no bulls. 

Wednesday better luck was in store for 
Dr. Matthews. Just at dark, as he and 





THE TROPHY 


his guide, Turnbull, were coming up the 
Dead Water in their canoe and about one 
and a half miles from camp, they espied 
a moose feeding in the water just a short 
distance ahead. They at first thought it a 
cow, but when not more than fifty yards 
from the animal they saw that it was a 
bull. It was so dark that the sights on 
the gun were not visible, but Dr. Mat- 
thews took a raking shot. He had only 
time to shoot once before the moose was 
lost in the bushes, and it was now too 
dark to follow him; so they came to camp. 
They were convinced, however, that he 
was fatally hit and would not go far. 
Bright and early the next morning they 
repaired to the spot, took up the trail, and 
less than one hundred yards from the 
place where he was shot they found him. 
The Mannlicher had done terrible execu- 
tion. The ball, entering slightly forward 
of the flank, had ranged forward, break- 
ing four ribs and passing through the 
lungs, had lodged well up in the neck. 
The head was a good one, measuring 
forty-one and one-half inches. We killed 
no more moose this day nor Thursday, 
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I had now hunted four days and had 
not seen a bull moose so far. Friday 
morning W. Miltenberger, myself, and 
the guides, Munn and McKeil, took a 
canoe down the Dead Water. We ex- 
pected to go as far as we could canoe, 
then separate and hunt in different direc- 
tions during the day, coming to camp 
again in the canoe. The morning was 
ideal and the wind in our favor. Munn 
sat in the bow with his paddle, myself 
next and then Miltenberger—both flat in 
the boat—and McKeil wielding the siern 
paddle. We had not gone far until we 
saw a cow moose. She slowly left the 
water and passed out of sight into the 
thick timber. About two and a half miles 
from camp, while slowly rounding a point 
of land, we saw a moose in the water. 
By prearrangement I was to have the first 
shot. Taking quick aim I fired, followed 
almost instantly by Miltenberger. Both 
shots took effect, mine hitting just back 
of the fore leg. The moose dropped like 
a log when the ball from my Winchester 
.405 struck him. Up to this time we had 


seen but one moose, but just as Milten- 


berger fired another monster pair of 
antlers were seen in the bushes about 
forty feet beyond the first. As this moose 
wheeled to go into the timber a ball from 
Mr. Miltenberger’s rifle dropped him in 
his tracks. 

It was a good shot, breaking the 
neck, and’ spoke well for Miltenberger’s 
markmanship. Here was excitement 
for certain. The guides had _ hard 
work to keep up from upsetting the canoe, 
but succeeded in putting us ashore. There 
was no need for hurry—both moose were 
down and out. It was a perfect bog— 
but what a sight for hunters! Two fine 
moose lying within forty feet of each 
other! In less than two minutes after 
the first moose was seen, and with but 
three shots! We quickly put another shot 
into each moose to end their suffering. 
As both guides agreed, we had broken the 
record for that part of the country. Mr. 
Miltenberger’s moose was a noble animal, 
weighing between 1,000 and 1,200 pounds, 
and had a spread of fifty-seven inches. 
My moose was not so large and had a 
spread of but thirty-eight inches, but well 


pointed. We got the heads back to camp 


AND 


STREAM 


before noon and now we were done hunt- 
ing moose, having killed our limit—one 
for each hunter. 

That night in camp we decided to go 
out as soon as we could get word out to 
our teams. We were, of course, still en- 
titled to one caribou and two deer to each 
man; but while moose were undoubtedly 
plenty, deer and caribou were very scarce 
in this country. 

Next morning (Saturday), 
week after our arrival in camp, Dr. Mat- 
thews and Win. Miltenberger, with the 
guide, Munn, started out. They made the 
settlement by Sunday. evening and the 
team arrived in camp Wednesday aiter- 
noon. While waiting for the team we put 
in the time hunting deer and caribou, and 
in fishing. We caught plenty of fish for 
the table, but saw only one deer and did 
not get a shot at that one. Mr. Milten- 
berger on his way out saw two caribou, 
but missed a very long and difficult shot. 

Having gotten everything ready to 
break camp quickly, at daylight Thursday 
morning, September 26, we were on the 
trail. Several fine bull had 
seen other than the ones we had killed, 
and on the trail out, when about two 
miles from camp, we ran across two cows 
and a fine bull. We were within forty 
yards of the latter and he had at least a 
fifty-inch spread of horns. It was a great 
trial to stand there with five shells in my 
.405 Winchester and not shoot, for he had 
a much finer head than the one I was 
taking out; but we had no desire to break 
the law, and so let him pass. 

Traveling was much better going out, 
the trail not being so wet, and we were 
of course used to walking by this time. 
So Friday evening found us again at the 
home of Mr. Holt. Next day we went to 
Fredericton, where we found Dr. Mat- 
thews—Mr. Miltenberger having already 
started home. With Amack Bros, in 
Fredericton, we left the trophies of the 
chase to be mounted. 

In conclusion let me say that the region 
we visited is a great country. 
Allow Harry Braithwaite to plan 
hunt, then get Alex Turnbull, Jack White, 
Lorenzo Munn and Allen MckKeil for 
guides; and if you can shoot at all you 
will get your moose 
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Canoeing and Bass Fishing on 
the Delaware 


BEING THE ITINERARY OF A RIVER CRUISE OF 


MUCH 


INTEREST EVEN 


IN THE RELATION 


By John W. Fisher, Jr. 


“Now the Young Men’s hearts are troubled for the whisper of the Trees, 
And the Red Gods make their medicine again.” 
é& 





T must have 

been bad med- 

icine that the 
gods made for 
me this year, for, 
owing to certain 
business obliga- 
tions, I was un- 
able to leave the 
city until the 
early part of 
July, and then 
only for a fort- 
night. Thus _ it 
was necessary to 
choose some 
place for my out- 
ing that possessed, not only the natural 
beauties of hills, forests and _ waters, 
but an accessibility that entailed no 
lengthy railroad journey and consequent 
curtailment of my limited time, with 
the result of a final decision in favor 
of the Delaware trip. So, after ship- 
ping the canoe, tent and camp luggage to 
Hancock, which lies just north of the 
junction of the East and West Branches 
and was to be the place of embarkation, 
there was nothing more to do but await, 
as patiently as possible, the day of eman- 
cipation. 

On the morning of July 4th the “Buf- 
falo Express” deposited my chum, W. H. 
Ritchie, and myself upon the platform of 
the station at Hancock. Here, it being 
only three hours past midnight, we met 
with a rather dreary reception; but as we 
had expected to “rough it” this did not 
Making ourselves as com- 








discourage us. 


fortable as the waiting-room benches per- 
mitted until daybreak, we then started on 
a tour of inspection through the town, re- 
turning about 6:30 A.M. to remove our ca- 
noe and luggage from the freight house 
to the river. This necessitated a carry 
of about 300 yards and was soon accom- 
plished, so that by 7 o’clock we were ready 
to start. As the canoe swung out into 
the current, we fired a salute from our re- 
volvers, in honor of our National Birth- 
day, and then, dipping the paddles in the 
swirling waters, glided swiftly away. 

The weather being anything but propi- 
tious, it was decided to go into camp be- 
low Lordville, a paddle of about twelve 
miles, thus allowing ample time to pitch 
the tent and prepare for the storm which 
was gathering among the hills to the east- 
ward. Our anxiety, however, did not pre- 
vent us from thoroughly enjoying the 
scenery as we floated along between the 
flanking hills; the rocks and trees present- 
ing an endless variety of light and shade 
as the wind-swept clouds moved over their 
surface, softening, deepening and bright- 
ening the masses of grays and greens unt] 
the eye failed to follow the chameleon 
changes and the mind admitted the mar- 
velous effects without being able to an- 
alyze or describe. Much as we enjoyed 
the fresh beauty of the landscape, it did 
not supply the element of excitement nec- 
essary to engross the attention of two 
healthy young men, and so, with my cast- 
ing-rod wedged between my legs and a 
humpback spoon running about a hundred 
feet behind, I sought entertainment among 
the bass. As we approached a rift and I 














SWINGING 


was about to reel in te prevent the hooks 
catching on the rocks, the reel buzzed and 
a bass was hooked. Passing the rod to my 
companion in the bow, I held the canoe 
against the swift current while he pro- 
ceeded to land the first fish of the trip. 
The bass, though small, made a gallant 
fight for its life and exhausted every ounce 
of strength in its body before being 
brought to net. 

Two more rifts were passed without re- 
sults; but just as we entered a fine, deep 
a savage yank on the rod and a 
splash astern signified that a large 
of trouble had connected with the 
As I grasped the 


eddy, 
heavv 
piece 
other end of the line. 
rod the fish again rose from the water in 
a frantic effort to free himself of the 
treacherous lure, shaking his head like a 
terrier with a rat. Finding that these tac- 
tics were of no avail, he started for the 
foaming waters of the rift; but the com- 
bined force of the water and the steady 
strain of the rod soon compelled him to 
abandon this project and make for the 
deeper water of the eddy. Even the stout- 
est and gamest of bass must finally yield 


to the pressure of a five-ounce rod and a 
silken thread, if only the man is patient 
and bides his time; so, fighting, dodging 
and swerving, he was brought closer and 
closer to the canoe, until, completely ex- 
hausted, he lay quivering and gasping in 


the meshes of the net. The seales showed 
a little over two and one-half pounds, be 
ing by far the largest taken on the trip. 


Before reaching our camping place seven 


INTO 


THE CURRENT 


more were caught, ranging in weight from 
one-half pound to a pound each, which we 
found to be about the average run of the 
Delaware bass, although larger ones are 
occasionally taken. Those that we could 
not use were immediately returned to the 
water. 

Sefore dark we were comfortably en 
camped in a small clearing, surrounded 
by a growth of birch saplings and well 
above the level of the river. Below, a 
smooth, dark eddy stretched in a graceful 
curve to the eastward, while behind rose 
a tree-clad slope, calm and majestic in the 
fading I'ght. The camp-fire blazed cheer- 
ily before the tent. 
ened on the hills beyond the river, the call 


As the shadows deep- 


of a whip-poor-will, coming faintly from 
the distance, stirred our hearts with its 
weird and plaintive cadences. At such a 
time, silence is indeed golden; and so we 
lay by the fire, our thoughts wander‘ng as 
they listed, until the darkness came; then 
spreading our blankets on a pile of ira- 
grant hemlock boughs, we fell asleep. 
The next day being Sunday, we re 
mained in camp most of the morning, and 
in the afternoon took a short tramp into 
the hills back of the river, returning to an 
Monday, 
however, we were out before sunrise, troll- 
ing the eddy for pike-perch, which abound 
in the deep waters and are caught in large 


early supper and our blankets. 


numbers in the spring and fall; but, as 
they do not bite well during the warm 
weather, one fish of about two pounds was 
had to end of two 


all we show at the 





CANOEING 


hours. By this time the sun had cleared 
the mist from the water; so we abandoned 
the pike and, after a refreshing swim and 
a hearty breakfast, prepared to try our 
luck with the bass. 

My favorite style of fishing in the Dela- 
ware is by wading in the rifts and cast- 
ing with a light fly-rod fitted with a small 
multiplying reel, thirty-five yards of No. 5 
or H enameled silk line, a six-foot single 
gut leader, and two medium-sized bass 
flies tied on No. 4 sproat hooks, preferably 
of a light color, such as the “Parmachenee 
Belle,” “Silver Docter,”’ “Red Ibis” or 
“Royal Coachman.” These I found to be 
the best killers, although when the fish are 
rising they will take almost any fly that is 
not too dark in color. For clothing, all 
that one needs is a bathing suit or a pair 
of woolen knickerbockers and a flannel 
shirt, a pair of heavy shoes (oiled to pre- 
vent their stiffening and heb-nailed); a 
soft felt hat (which can be used as a re- 
pository for extra flies, hooks and lead- 
ers), and an unlimited confidence in your 
underpinning. This last requirement is 
extremely useful when attempting to stand 


gracefully poised upon the top of a smooth, 
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slippery rock, the water rushing by with 
the speed of a millrace, pushing and pull- 
ing at your legs in a manner scarcely cal- 
culated to increase the security of your 
position. A demonstration of this fact was 
given, to the satisfaction and amusement 
of at least one of us, shortly after we had 
taken our places in the rift which emptied 
into the eddy just above camp. My friend 
found a large rock near the center of the 
river, and with the water swirling around 
his knees, proceeded to cast into the deep 
pool below. Occupied with my own flies, 
I did not look in his direction again, until 
a shout caused me to turn just in time to 
see him disappearing below the surface, 
arms and rod waving wildly in the air. In 
the excitement of hooking a fish he had 
forgotten the precarious character of his 
foothold, and consequently, with only time 
for a parting yell, was precipitated into the 
moist bosom of the pool. When his head 
reappeared I shouted an inquiry as to 
whether he was fishing or swimming and 
advised him to attempt one thing at a 
time. My solicitude, however, was met by 
a chilly silence, which I attributed to the 
temperature of the water, and so attempted 
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no further remarks, as the object of my 
regard waded ashore, still grasping his 
rod, reeled in the fish and slammed it into 
the creel with a vengeful bang. But ex- 
perience soon enabled us to navigate the 
uneven bed of rocks, and as the bass rose 
eagerly to the flies, we passed a very en- 
joyable day and returned to camp with 
appetites that threatened a speedy deple- 
tion of the larder. A meal of hot choco- 
late, bread, dates, raisins and milk, how- 
ever, produced a pleasant feeling of satiety 
which soon passed from lethargy to un- 
consciousness. 

The sun was shining when we awoke 
the next day. As we paddled down the 
river a constantly changing panorama was 
presented, each curve and bend disclosing 
a different and more picturesque scene 
than the one preceding. The hills were 
always with us; now covered with groves 
of young beech, maple and chestnut inter- 
spersed with dark patches of pine and hem- 
Aock; now strewn with rocks and thinly 
clad with shrubs and bushes; and again, 
showing a face of bare, forbidding stone, 


seamed and scarred by countless years of 


exposure to the weather. Now and then 
a little stream added its waters to the 
river, dashing down the hillside or slip- 
ping quietly from the cool shadow of the 
woods. Crows flew back and forth, utter- 
ing their discordant cries, while along the 
shore little gray snipe busied themselves 
among the rocks. Rifts and eddies alter- 
nated in swift succession, and the canoe 
sped along, sliding down the rapids with 
an exhilarating rush and sweeping over 
the deep stretches under the impetus of 
the swinging paddles. 

A stop was made at Callicoon and a 
fresh supply of eggs and bread procured. 
Notice that the adjective is not applied to 
the eggs, for the reason that all the eggs 
for sale at the village stores are from the 
West, and consequently you must take a 
“sporting chance” that they have not 
passed the age of innocent youth. As 
fried eggs with crisp slices of bacon are 
one of the greatest joys of camp life, we 
always accepted the risk with a good 
grace. Only once was our confidence be- 
trayed by an evil-yolked “hen-fruit,” 
which, upon being added to a panful of 
virtuous brethren, produced such a mess 


AND 


STREAM 


that a fox-terrier, visiting from a neigh- 
boring farm, backed away, stiff-legged 
and dignified, the wrinkles on his nose sig- 
nifying his unutterable disgust. Clasping 
a hand over my nose, I grabbed the pan 
and, dashing for the river, plunged the 
awful medley into the water. The invid- 
ious cause was thus squelched, but the ef- 
fect lingered upon the air in the form of a 
very doubtful fragrance, and it was some 
time before we had the courage to resume 
our meal. The dog disappeared. 

When the declining sun and the increas- 
ing looseness of our belts admonished us 
that suppertime was fast approaching, no 
suitable place for a camp was to be found; 
so, after paddling a mile or so further, 
we decided to make the best of what of- 
fered in the way of a resting place. Ac- 
cordingly we pulled the canoe out on a 
rocky beach, and taking our blankets, some 
grub and a large waterproof sheet, started 
for a line of trees about two hundred feet 
back from the river. By stretching the 
sheet between two trees and pegging it to 
the ground at the back, we made a shel- 
ter under which to spread the blankets, 
and settled ourselves for the night. Lost 
in pleasant reveries, I lay, facing the west, 
and watched the light fading from the 
sky above the hills. Before me stretched 
a field of waving timothy, from which 
faint rustlings and indistinct murmurs 
arose as the wind brushed over its top 
and the myriad little creatures of the night 
gave welcome to the coming darkness. A 
restless bird chirped uneasily from the 
tree above, and once a squirrel bounded 
across my feet and scampered away into 
the grass with a startling rapidity. <A 
slight sound above my head caused me to 
rise quickly on my elbow, and a little 
mouse cowered against the sheet squeal- 
ing its surprise and terror. But sleep soon 
closed my eyes and mind to the small ac- 
tivities about me, and the crickets chirped 
away unheeded. My. rest, however, was 
not to be unbroken, for I awoke with the 
light of a full moon shining in my eyes, 
to find my bunkie sitting upright and gaz- 
ing uncertainly about, in a dazed, ques- 
tioning manner. 

“What's the matter?” I asked. 

“Oh, nothing,” was the answer; and 
then, “Did I hit you just now?” 
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“Do you think you would be sitting 
there so serenely if you had?” I came 
back at him. 

“Well, I didn’t mean to; but 
I thought there was a bee as large as my 
fist flying around the tent, and I was just 
trying to soak him before he could sting 
me. I hit something soft, and thought 
maybe it was you,” he explained. 

“Stung,” I remarked, and added, “Bet- 
ter get out your gun and wait for it; it 
will probably be as large as a hawk when 
it returns.” Then, pulling up the blank- 
ets, I started for another jaunt in slum- 
berland. 

When I next awoke the moon had gone 
and a thick, white mist spread over the 
fields. The wind blowing from the north- 
west sent shivers chasing up and down my 
back in a most unpleasant fashion. Sus- 
picions aroused, I reached for the blankets 
that should have protected my back. Not 
there. Suspicions confirmed, I turned to 


you see 


my companion, who was sleeping sweetly 


available cover 


This was 


as a babe, with 
wrapped around his shoulders. 
exceeding even the bounds of friendship, 
and the chills in my back changed to a 
hot; moist feeling around the collarbone. 
Carefully selecting the spot where his 
shins ought to be, I administered a vicious 
kick. With a grunt he rolled over and 
his eyes opened in mild surprise. 

“Did I kick you?” I innocently inquired. 

“Yes, you did,” he growled, wider 
awake. 

“T beg your pardon,” I hastened to ex 
plain; “I must have been dreaming. 
Thought there was an enormous hog, big 
as a cow, trying to pull the covers away 
from me, and I kicked it on the nose to 
scare it away. You know a pig’s nose is 
the only place at all sensitive.” 

My parable proved effective. Slowly, 
reluctantly, he unrolled my share of the 
coverings and pretended to fall asleep im- 
mediately. Undeceived, I did not spare 
him a parting shot. 


every 
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“If that pig returns,” I confided, “I shall 
stick my knife in its ribs.” 

No further disturbance occurred, and it 
was daylight when we next recovered con- 
sciousness and started a fire for break- 
fast. Neither of us mentioned our strange 
dreams, nor has the subject ever been a 
matter of discussion between us to this 
day. 

We decided to put up at the first good 
camping-place and spend the remainder of 
the day fishing; so, after breakfast, 
launched the canoe and continued down 
the river. About a mile and a half below 
we came to Cohocton and, after passing 
under the bridge, landed on a rock at the 
head of the falls, to pick a channel before 
making the descent. The water was very 
low and the rocks rose everywhere above 
the surface, boding ill for the canoe that 
should attempt to pass them. By keeping 
close to the shore on the right we suc- 
ceeded in working our way among the 
boulders as far as the place where the 
waters converge toward the center and 
go cascading into the eddy below. Here 
the canoe shot out into the seething, tum- 
bling lane, leaping and twisting as we bent 
the paddles in our efforts to keep from 
being dashed against the rocks. It was 
exciting and vigorous work while it lasted, 
and we were glad to land safely in the 
deep water—not through fear of any per- 
sonal danger, but because we did not wish 
to have the canoe damaged, and perhaps 
lose our outfit; thus sadly ending a most 
enjoyable trip. The rest of the way to 
Narrowsburg was comparatively easy pad- 
dling, and we soon arrived at that place. 
A grove of pines on the bluff opposite to 
the bathing beach offered an excellent 
camping ground, and we established our- 
selves under the fragrant branches close 
to a good spring of water. A visit to town 
and a fine swim, followed by a period of 
comfortable loafing, passed away the after- 
noon, bringing the night and refreshing 
slumber. 


(To be continued) 





for the morril bennyfit of spoarts- 
men genrally, hoo meen well as a 
class, but hoo do not awlways give matoor 
thot to thare dooties as law respekting 
sittizens. I am not a preecher. No buddy 


Tice munth of Oktoaber I shell rite 


ever tried to maik Yore Unkel own to enny 


sutch miss kondukt. I believe that a man 
has a rite to doo purty mutch as he pleezez 
so long as he dont munky with the rites 
& privylijes of the uther felloe, but I never 
stoal enny thing that I coodent eat & I 
dont tawk one (1) way & doo an uther. 
Down in San Marcos (whitch is in Texas) 
I laid three weeks in the county jale befoar 
I wood pay a fine for cussing a Baptiss 
preecher hoo throwed a rok at mi hownd 
pupp in his hoss lot. Thare is no law to 
kepe pupps owt of hoss lots, or preechers 
from throwing roks at them, & I knoe now 
that I was in the rong. I broak the statoots 
of the stait of Texas & can now trooth- 
fully say I was propperly punisht & fele 
mutch better for it. I was rong, for thare 
was a cloas season on preechers & none 
on pupps. It is the dooty of awl spoarts- 
men to respekt the gaim laws. 

The moast pashunt man in histerry is 
Jobe, but he coodent have benn a gaim 
warden & kep up his reppytashun. If thare 
was only too (2) jobs to be had in the 
hull world & the uther one (1) was feed 
ing rattel snaix spoon vittels, | wood loaf 
befoar I wood be a gaim warden. If he 
does rite he is shore to be rong, & onless 
he does sumthing & does it quick, he is 


nokt down & jumpt on by evry buddy in 
site. Gaim wardens is the only wild 
beest the gaim laws dont pertect. 

The uther day a troo spoartsman—hoo 
is alsoe a banker & a propputty holder 
in the sitty & abul to bi his meet from 
the Drest Befe Trust—interdoosed me to 
a gaim warden on the strete & toald me 
how mutch he thot of him, in langwidge 
so warm that the poor gaim warden 
blusht. That next day me & the spoarts- 
man went fishing & tuk a gun along to 
shute snaix, & we seen the saim man & 
the spoartsman sais, “thares that dam 
gaim warden & I haint got no lisense.” 
I sais, “thats owr frend, the nobel man 
thats dooing soe mutch for the good 
caws,” & he sais, “yes, its the saim dam 
fool,” & then he kikt his gun off in the 
crick whare the watter was fotty (40) 
feet deep. That nite yore unkel went 
bak & fisht it owt & is just soe mutch 
ahead. The spoartsman sed he never 
thot to git owt a lisense & that he coodent 
afford to have uther peepul here he had 
broak the law. Sutch sad affares wood 
not happun if wardens had sense enuff 
not to watch the rong man, The igner- 
rence of offisers has awlwais been the 
caws of trubbel. 

The hull sistim is rong. Eether we 
have got to expekt to have gaim wardens 
maik trubbel for spoartsmen, or we must 
blind foald them & set them on stumps 
& tell them to stay thare—in whitch case 
they must have a regler sallery. The 
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only uther chanst is to taik off awl the 
roaps & holler “sic ‘em” & git owt of the 
way. If evry spoartsman wood repoart 
evry time the law is broak, owr wardens 
wood better cloathes & cood send 
thare children to collidge. 

Thare has been too mutch sentymint in 
this gaim & it dont belong thare enny 
moare than in poaker. We git up a law 
to fit awl cases & instrukt the gaim war- 
dens to infoars it regardless, but we keep 
rite on killing gaim & ketching fish like 
we did befoar we had a law. Dodging the 
warden is good praktis for still-hunting, 
& when we smuggel in a foar (4) inch 
trout or a pattridge we killed on the nest 
in Jooli, we say, “that was as slik as Dan 
nul Boone cood have did it.” Mearover, if 
our littel bruther,orowr best girl's bruther, 
or sum uther personnel frend dont dodge 
quick enuff & gits cawt, we cuss the gaim 
warden & holler “its a owtrage.” We bi 
gaim & fish to taik home to owr delooded 
wives, hoo think we are awl thare is when 
it comes too wood kraft, when we knoe 
the sail of gaim & fish is aginst the law. 
We sneek into poasted land & shoot pet 
skwirrils & sneek owt agin, or if we are 
innersent of this owrselves, we knoe uther 
But we dont 
We 


sutch 


ware 


felloes hoo aint afeerd to. 
tell the gaim wardens. Not mutch. 
the stait men to 
buisness. 

I wood like to have mi gentul reeder 
look bak over his moar or less virchoous 


say pays see to 


Se ti ane 
a ne 
= Vv 
’ 
WAS NONE ON PUPPS 


. DAVID 


.FELLERS HOO AIN’T AFEERD TO 
life & think of the times he cood have 
helpt the gaim wardens & dident. He has 
dowtless been a mity good naybur & kepp 
his mouth shet as a good naybur shood. 
He can borrer Bill Smith's gimlit or git 
his vote for enny offis under skool di- 
rekter, but he cant git owt in the morning 
& git a mess of skwirrils for dinner, becos 
Bill Smith & his kin foaks have eat gaim 
& fish evry week for the last ate (8) teen 
years. He knew Bill Smith want dooing 
exackly rite, but Bill was a good fellow & 
not abul to pay a fine. 

It seems we cant have a gaim law that 
will git thare, becos it must first pertect 
the gaim wardens—whitch is aginst com- 
mon sense & the nayburhood custum. We 
need gaim laws as a ornament to owr 
statoot book & to keep the lejislater buisy 
when thare is nothing else to doo. The 
gaim warden is the riteful enemy of the 
few felloes we dont like, & a insane & 


malishus persecooter of evry buddy else. 
What we are to doo with him is a puzzel 
that has rekt menny brite minds, but it 
looks now that we must eether kick him 
off the job or give him a fare shaik. 

Hoo ever invented gaim wardens, enny- 


Was it sum felloe that coodent 
shute as strate as the uther man, & thot he 
inite run him owt of the woods withowt 
gitting likt?) Or was it a publik benny- 
fakter? If the last, why don't he still 


hennyfakt ? ? , A 5; ? 


how? 





The Little Birch 


AND HOW IT TAUGHT ME THE FOLLY OF 
OVER-BALLASTING 


By Victor Streator 


NDOUBTEDLY the birch _ bark 
U canoe to most people is but a myth 

of Indian lore, or the ten-inch va- 
riety that you buy on the street corner 
and place on the table as a receptacle for 
toothpicks or calling cards. I know of 
one little birch, about fourteen feet long 
and forty pounds in weight, that helped 
me to see some fine wild country and in- 
cidently to have some very exciting times. 
Finding it peacefully waiting under the 
maples at the end of an old Indian trail, 
on the banks of an unfrequented little 
lake, I picked it up carefully, put it in 
the water and was delighted to find it 
perfectly tight. Then I put some stones 
in the bow and gingerly took my place on 
my knees in the stern. 

I think the spirit of its old Indian 
maker must have entered the cedar ribs 
and birch shell, for the craft seemed to 
have a mind ail its very own, at first, but 
soon began to go smoothly and quietly 
in the direction I willed. From that day 
on, through three beautiful weeks in 
September, the birch and I saw the leaves 
of the hardwoods turn yellow, then red, 
and then wither and rustle away. We 
saw the beautiful brown ferns where the 
green had been; saw the deer come out 
in their new blue coats; saw the rabbit 
sun himself in the open places, for in 
September the sun feels good. 

I found a hollow cedar (it is easy to 
find a hollow cedar; much easier than to 
find a sound one) and from this I made 
a light yoke and fastened it securely in 
place on the birch. Then I procured a 
little can of pitch and was ready to start. 
Soon after this, [ was into town 
for a day. The young man who came for 
me walked the eighteen miles from the 
nearest railroad station, but he brought 


called 


word that they were running a gravel 
train on a new logging road that passed 
within a few hundred feet of Lake 
Presque Isle. As two hours of paddling 
and a half-mile carry would get us out to 
the new road, we went that way. 

Upon my return, I found things just as 
we had left them—the birch in the tall 
swamp grass and the paddles under an 
old log a hundred feet farther on—took 
them out to the shore and looked around 
for a stone for ballast. I weighed two 
hundred and twenty pounds, so the little 
pack and rifle were not heavy enough to 
hold the stem down. It seems that there 
are always stones, plenty of stones, noth- 
ing but stones; but this time I looked 
along that shoreline, in the reeds and sand, 
for half a mile before a stone was found. 
I think I must have been afraid that [ 
would never find any more by the way I 
loaded that poor little birch down. 

It did not seem to be blowing very 
hard, so I tied the pack and rifle to the 
ribs and started out. When I passed the 
point which placed me about a half mile 
from the nearest land, things began to 
happen. The wind had a clean sweep of 
two miles from the head of the lake. The 
birch was dead; she wallowed through and 
would not rise to the waves. The waves 
kept getting larger and larger. I would 
not have stayed up a minute had I tried 
to go any way but straight into the wind, 
and that way it was two miles to the 
shore. Each wave divided at the bow, 
rolled along the ‘sides and slopped in just 
a little. I was glad that the pack and 
rifle were tied in. T also wished half my 
cargo of the bottom, where I 
was afraid it would soon all be. It was 
impossible to turn, for one of those waves 
breaking over the side would have filled 


stones at 














—————— 


I KNOW OF ONE LITTLE BIRCH 


the boat at once. Every little bit of water 
that came in put us down a little, so that 
just a little more would come in the next 
time. Very soon the canoe was full half 
way to the gunwale; then she seemed to 
take it easy for a minute, and I thought 


of what a surveyor once told me of just 
about that spot in the lake. He said that 
the bottom, just there, was 150 feet from 
the top and that by using a fine steel 
line and fishing near the bottom, he had 
caught a peculiar kind of bass, one that 


he had been unable to find classified. 
When these fish came out, they were dead. 
The change of pressure coming from the 
extreme depth killed them. 

I wondered how far down I would go 
before the change would do for me, and 
it looked as if I soon would know, for 
the next wave filled the boat to within 
four inches of the top, and I jumped. | 
do not know yet how I managed it but 
when I could see, I had one hand on the 
stern, the stern was well up and we were 
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headed for the shore, which was about 
three-quarters of a mile away. I do not 
know how long it took to reach land, for 
when I had pulled the little birch out and 
looked at my watch, it had stopped. 

The wind was very cold, so I opened 
the pack, took out my little axe and hunted 
up some dry stuff for a fire. Then I put 
my hand in my pocket where I always 
carry a bottle of matches. Of course, as 
it was the first time I really needed a dry 
match, I had lost the bottle. I knew the 
wind generally blew hard until sundown, 
and if it did not quit then, usually blew a 
gale for three days. All I could do was 
to make myself as comfortable as one 
can on a stone and stump pile, and wait. 

The shore where I landed had been 
devastated by a tornado, followed by a 
fire. About a week before I had worked 
three hours to go a hundred yards in this 
same windfall, and I knew it was im- 
possible to reach shelter that way. I 
fished an old woollen jacket out of the 


FIELD AND 
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wet sack, put it on, and simply waited. 
The little birch, too, as she lay there 
with her nose out over the wind-tossed 
waters, seemed to be waiting—anxious for 
a chance to redeem herself. After about 
three hours the wind somewhat abated, 
so I tried it again, this time keeping very 
close to shore; and as I left a part of my 
cargo of rocks on shore, I managed to get 
beyond the burned place to a hardwood 
patch on high ground where I found a 
dandy spring and an old Indian camp. 
Here I remained until about half past 
4, when I started again for camp. I had 
but one carry to make, and when I reached 
the landing of my home lake, the setting 
sun shone on the silver birch as brightly 
as if the wind had never blown harder 
than a summer zephyr. I found every- 
thing in camp all right, and after a good 
meal of crisp bacon, browned bass and 
fiapjacks, I watched the moon sail up 
and spread her silvery path along the 
lake, until, finally, I slept in my chair. 


My Reel 


By Will S. Richardson 


O, a fitful gleam of gladness 
Shimmers o’er my soul of sadness, 
And electric sparks magnetic to my tingling fingers steal 
Through the river’s glinting laces, 
Netted in with golden traces, 
Irom the nervous, spinning bobber to my click-click-clicking reel. 


When the minnow skips and skitters 
From a school of bass that glitters 

In the glimmer of the slivers off the bars of sun, I feel 
A delightful, sweet sensation, 


And a thrill of exultation 


When the line whirrs z-z-zipping through my fingers off the reel. 


O, the lusty minnow’s shiver 
From the water sends a quiver, 
Like a telegraphic message from the hook of tempered steel; 
And my heart it sets to ticking 
In sweet measure with the clicking 
Of the tuneful strains of music trippling, rippling off my reel. 


Out of sight the minnow dashing, 
With the bobber flipping, flashing 
Through the greenish, golden water—and my summer dream is real, 
For my pulses flit and flutter 
At each flip and flop and sputter 
Of the bass so gamely fighting to the clicking of my reel. 




















Muskrat Lore 


THE STORY OF M’SIEU LE MUSQUASH 


By Frank Heywood 


“We leev very quiet 


‘way back on de 


contrec; 


Don’t put on sam’ style lak de big village."-—[VHe Hasitant.]} 


TRETCHING along the western 
shores of Lake Erie, from the mouth 
of the Detroit River southward to- 
wards Maumee Bay, in Ohio, for nearly 
fifty miles—bordering the lagoons and bay- 
ous, as well as fringing streams of clear 
water that flow into the larger body—lie 
the vast marshes which were in times 
gone by, and to a lesser extent are still, 
the breeding places and playgrounds of 
hordes of waterfowl of every name and 
description known to this northern lati- 
tude. Canvasback, redhead, mallard, blue 
and green-wing teal, widgeon, whistler, 
the more plebeian coot or mudhen, the 
blue heron, the graceful swan, and myr- 
iads of rail and rice birds—they are all 
here, hidden among the waving blades of 
the flag, the billowy acres of wild rice 
and wild celery, and the broad fields ot 
rarely beautiful lotus. 
What a scene was this when first ob- 
served by Cadillac, La Salle, Hennepin 
and others of the early explorers, who 


visited these shores upwards of 200 years 
These cultured men (let us hope 


ago. 


and believe they were also sportsmen) 
never wearied of chronicling the wonders 
and delights of this marvelous region. 
Listen to the following, from Hennepin’s 
description, confirmed by La Salle a few 
years later: “Great and luxuriant fields 
of wild rice and the sweet flags, of grapes 
and berries extend for miles; the streams 
and the trees along their borders are fes- 
tooned with magnificent vines bearing 
great clusters of purple grapes, and the 
morasses swarming with waterfowl. We 
asked our coureur du bois, who preceded 
us up this stream—the Riviere aux Rai- 
sins—if there was much game where he 
was. ‘So much,’ he replied, ‘that the 
waterfowl dress up in lines to let our 
boats pass, and the noise of the vast flocks 
that soared over our heads and alighted 
again in the tall reeds was as the rushing 
of mighty winds.’ ” 

Making due allowance for the pleasant 
exaggeration of the enthusiastic French- 
men of that day, the place must indeed 
have been one to delight the Nature lover, 
and even now we can easily be convinced 
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that the description was not altogether a 
flight of fancy. The early explorers also 
have something to say about the fish: 
“The fish are here nourished and bathed 
by living waters of crystal clearness, and 
their astonishing abundance makes them 
none the less delicious. Swans are so 
numerous that one would take for ponds 
of lilies the spaces of water that they 
cover,’—and so on, folio after folio de- 
voted to descriptions of this great natural 
game preserve. 

Here, too, is the habitat of the Grand 
Seignieur, M’sieu’ le Musquash. For 200 
years—and no doubt for 2,000 more—has 
his kingdom been established, and it is ap- 
parently as populous to-day as of yore. 
Though warred upon, and mercilessly fol- 
lowed into his very castle by spear and 
gun, he has maintained his ancient do- 
main. You may call him, as naturalists 
do, the ondata—or you may give him the 
name of “muskwa,” as some prefer—or 
you may designate His Lordship by the 
plain, everyday local and universal term 
of muskrat; he is still the same well- 


behaved, keen-eyed, shrewd and indus- 


trious rodent, Fiber sibethecus. He likes 
clear water and clean food, his regular 
and unvarying diet is purely vegetable; 
but he will not eat of any tuber or root 
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until he has washed it thoroughly. No 
fish bones have ever been found in a 
muskrat’s house, and it is a matter of cer- 
tainty that he will not eat any kind of 
fish, unless on the verge of starvation. 

As an architect, M’siew’ le Musquash is 
not progressive. He builds a good and 
serviceable domicile that answers his pur- 
pose, on the same plans and _ specifica- 
tions observed by his predecessors back 
to the earliest days. No Queen Anne or 
Elizabethan styles, no Italian villa or mod- 
ern bungalow can tempt him to change, 
and so there are no diSappointments, no 
failures. His houses are alike every year, 
and he never uses one more than a single 
season. Perhaps, like many another 
schemer, he finds it “cheaper to move than 
pay rent.” He is a fastidious chap—for 
there are two or three apartments for his 
family, which usually consists of six or 
eight individuals. A dining-room separate, 
with sleeping apartments adjoining. The 
house is quite a large affair for such a 
sized animal, and constructed to meet the 
demands of the season. The materials are 
clay, reeds, leaves and weed-stalks ingen- 
iously put together. The interior is cotu- 
fortably lined with grass aid leaves, for 
M’sieu’ le Musquash has luxurious tastes. 
These houses are preferably built in or 











HIS HOUSES 


ARE ALIKE 


| 





EVERY YEAR 
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near the water, and the entrances are two 
in number, the opening always well be- 
neath the surface and well protected. 


The color of ‘the musquash 'is ,a_ dark, 


brown on the upper portion of the body. 
tinged a somewhat reddish hue upon the 
neck, ribs and legs, the belly being ashen-. 
gray..*The tail is round, -hairless - and 
smooth;*tike’ a‘ comfion ‘rat’s? arid it“is* thts’ 
feature alone that has given M’sieu’ his 
best-known name. 
tail has its uses and advantages, but just 
what they are he has not made ‘public, 
The size of the animal’ varies. In length, 
including the tail, it reaches two feet, or 
more. The incisor teeth, are ‘yellow; , the 
nails are white, well manicured, and : al- 
ways in readiness for business. Per 

The whole color, scheme of M’ sieu’ so 
closely resembles that of the clay | banks 
and muddy bottoms of the streams near 
which .he resides that he. is ‘often .over- 
looked by the hunter or trapper. who is in 
search of his pelt. The hind feet of the 
muskrat are webbed and their. jmprint in 
the mud resembles that of a duck... Doubt- 
less this: webbing enables .him {0 make bet- 
fer speed in ‘the. many swimming contests 
that are-forced upon him.,,; . 

Although, as jhas been ‘State a. the al 
of the muskrat is largely: : vegetable, he is: 


It is supposed that; the, 


..Ajsh. _ 
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not: by. any. means stich.an-infgtuated idiot 
of a vegetarian as to go hungry a week 
simply because of being denied his favorite 
_In confinement he has been known 
to eat oysters and clams, cutting open the 
soft shells "and extracting their inmates, 
and,.waiting for.the hard-sheHed bivalves 
to opén,: orsunftil they: died. 

* Naturally, Msiea’ le’ MuSquashis~ hot 
glassed with the “fast walkers; he is not 


_bnilt .on* the lines of a pedestrian, and he 


would rather swim ten miles than walk ten 
rods—-still.,he has ,been seen nearly, S; mile 
from ,any.,water,, probably, surveying , “the 
purlieus , of. his; home and ; locating sweet 


"corn; patches,, or .promising turnip, carrot 


or, celery;gardens. , He is no, fool—not-he ! 
Preparations for, a, cold or, mild, winter 
by,, our, friend: of the, marshes are watched 
with,; dye .4ttegtien ‘py,- hunter and trap- 
per, and; his,‘ bulletins , eagerly’, waited by 
the: -praspectiye,-layer-in. of winter coal. 
Hf a-long, cpld-;jvinter is. foreseen by, this 
most, astute ;pragngsticator, he. proceeds to 
build, a-thi¢k-yyalled house” in the marsh, 
near plenty. of water; if: possible. ; The, gen- 
eral design nf this: “house is not, as before 

stated, ‘calpulkated! to inspire admiration, for 
its lines, joff heduty. : -It.is, purely colonial 
in stylej and- conspicuous for its; utter_ab- 
sence of Ornamentatian, Should the. me- 
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teorological observations of our friend lead 
him to expect a mild winter, he doesn’t 
get reckless or improvident and build “any 
old way,” but simply erects a lighter struc- 
ture—with all the modern conveniences 
before enumerated. The dining-room is 
sometimes omitted when a very mild win- 
ter is promised, in which case the family 
takes its meals al fresco in the front yard. 

One of the most fortunate circum- 
stances in connection with the muskrat’s 
life, liberty and pursuit of happiness, was 
the long-standing and general belief that 
his flesh was not particularly desirable for 
food, and the further fact that his fur 
was not in great demand. But with the in- 
evitable mutations of fashion in eating and 
wearing, someone discovered that muskrat 
meat was ahead of venison, rabbit, ’pos- 
sum or squirrel, and there came in vogue 
“near-mink” and “Alaska seal” and “New 
Jersey sable” and other equally beautiful 
furs—which, of course, have nothing to 
do with M’siew’ le Musquash. 

The good people of Monroe, Michigan, 
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can still recall when the rash declaration 
was made by Xavier Francis Mouchoir, 
one of the experts: “You not h’eat mush- 
rat? You cook h’it wid h’onion, you can’t 
tol’ h’it from duck.” Whereat there sprang 
into existence a new fad, and one that 
spread terror through the vast dominions 
of M’sieu’ le Musquash. Monroe became as 
renowned for its annual muskrat carnival 
as it had been for its beautiful women and 
its proximity to the historic battlefield of 
the River Raisin. As the season ap- 
proached for the annual banquet of the 
Monroe Marsh Club, excitement grew 
apace. Requests for invitations poured in 
from every part of America. At the latest 
festivities more than one thousand guests 
partook of the toothsome muskrat cocked 
in fourteen different styles by the chef, 
Monsieur Frank Lemarand, who then and 
there immortalized himself. There were 
scores of visitors from Detroit who be 
came so enthusiastic over the event that 
they did not reach home again for three 


days. 


The Wealth of the Delaware Marshes 


By C. Avery Bell 


industry during the winter months 

in Delaware is the catching of musk- 
rats for their valuable fur, and for their 
flesh, which is considered a fine article of 
diet, and is in great demand. To the un- 
initiated the idea of eating “rats” is nat- 
urally repulsive, for there is always a lit- 
tle squeamishness about eating meat not 
sanctioned by custom. The name of rat is 
politely not referred to, however, and it 
is generally served under the title of 
“marsh rabbit.” In every town and ham- 
let in Delaware, during the trapping sea- 
son, one sees these rodents on sale. ‘The 
Hesh is of a dark-red color, and the car- 
casses weigh from one and a half to two 
pounds. In season they are very fat, and 
if the animals have been properly dressed, 


B incest doubt, the most remarkable 


with due care being taken to remove the 
musk pouches, muskrat resembles wild 
duck very much in flavor. It is stated 
that the popular cafés of Wilmington, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore furnish their 
patrons with expensive diamondback ter 
rapin and canvasback duck prepared from 
muskrats costing no more than ten cents 
each, that cannot be distinguished from 
the genuine article. No cleaner animal 
than the muskrat exists. It is entirely) 
herbivorous, generally feeding on _ the 
roots of various aquatic plants, and all 
food is carefully washed before eating. A 
muskrat performing his ablutions is aa in 
teresting spectacle. Dipping his forepaws 
in the water, he wipes them over his head 
in the same manner as a house-cat. There 
is positively nothing objectionable about 
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name, and those 
partake of the flesh gin- 
gerly .at first generally, after a 
few attempts, become very fond 
of its peculiar gamy flavor. The 
furs of these little animals form 
one of the principal exports of 
this state, and few persons have 
an adequate idea of the vast 
amount of wealth in furs pro- 
duced annually. The marshy 
tributaries of the Delaware Bay 
and River are inhabited by many 
fur-bearing animals, but more 
particularly muskrats, and are 
the trapper’s paradise, supplying 
him no end of- game if he is 
clever enough to ensnare it, 
giving profitable employment to 
hundreds of persons every win- 
ter, and making these otherwise 
worthless wastes of mud and 
water very valuable. The cen- 
ter of this unique industry i 


him but the 
who 
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located at the dividing ‘line o 
Kent and New Castle counties. 
Here are the famous Bombay 
Hook marshes, where thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of furs are taken every 
winter. At Leipsic the welfare of the 
inhabitants depends much upon the suc- 
cessful trapping. season, which is regu- 
lated by ‘special laws of the Delaware 
legislature. In the two lower counties it 
opens November 15 and closes March 25, 
but in New Castle County the rats are pro- 
tected from March 15 to December 1. 
Robert Ingersoll once said, “I never 
thought much of Delaware. They only 
have three counties at low water, and at 
high tide they only have one. Nothing 
can live there but clams and oysters, and 
they would get out if they had legs.” It 
is true that a great deal of the Delaware 
peninsula is submerged at high water, and 
it is on these marshes—which are neither 
land nor water, but miry, muddy expanses, 
covered with a dense growth of aquatic 
vegetation during the summer months, 
and by the tide twice during the twenty- 
four hours—that the muskrat makes his 
home. His residence, from without, is a 
seemingly careless pile of reeds and 
grasses, but no architect could give him 
advice as to how to build a structure more 
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suitable for his particular needs with the 
material at hand. Mr.’ Burroughs would 
call this instinct and not reason, but’ be 
that as it may the muskrat house is most 
ingenious. 

The site is generally chosen on the bank 
of a creek or ditch. The main entrance 
is so gauged that it terminates below the 
water, even at extreme low tides, making 
a simple but secure lock and gate to this 
strictly utilitarian abode, that will bar 
even the bloodthirsty mink. The roof is 
thatched with waterproof grasses and ‘is 
proof against flood or freshet. If you 
would remove the roof of this dwelling 
you would find a cozy chamber above the 
high-water mark lined with the softest 
grasses and the very. picture of warmth 
and comfort; below this is another cham 
ber more spacious, the floor of which is 
flooded at high tide. Several burrows, 
known to the trapper as “leaves,” branch 
out from this, and-some are of consider- 
able length. In most cases they are filled 
with water and have airshafts every few 
rods. These submerged thoroughfares are 
little. used ‘except as a means of escape 
when the deadlyzsteel trap is found guard- 
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trivance known as the “snooge.” 
The trapper goes forth on the 
miry, muddy marsh at low tide, 
garbed in long-legged rubber 
boots and oilskin suit. He must 
work rapidly and carefully — 
rapidly because the tide is only 
off the marsh a few hours each 
day, and carefully lest he 
trample in the “leads” and give 
the game a cue of his presence; 
in which case it is all up with 
Mr. Trapper and his ratship 
will hie himself elsewhere. The 
subaqueous “leads” from the 
houses must be located and steel 
traps set therein, care being ta- 
ken to set all traps in such a 
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ing the main exit, or in case of the inva- 
sion of a particularly energetic mink. A 
house will accommodate ffom four to 
twenty muskrats and seems to be common 
property, as strangers are always made 
welcome. Besides the  subterraneous 
“leads,” many surface canals are dug to 
and from the feeding grounds with per- 
sistent toil, from’ a few inches to several 
feet deep; for the muskrat is a poor pedes- 
trian, preferring to swim at all times, and 
he is thus better able to evade his many 
enemies. 

The trapper is generally a fisherman or 
farmer who thus improves the winter 
months, Ifthe former, he moves 


way that the rising tides will 

drown the rat, otherwise it will 
gnaw its foot off and escape. To ac- 
complish this the trapper rolls up his 
sleeve, even in zero weather, and taking 
the set trap in his hand, plunges the bare 
arm into the icy water until the trap is 
setting in the right position. They are 
fastened with about fifteen inches of chain 
to long, slender poles to which a piece of 
white cloth is sometimes fastened in order 
to locate the trap. If the steel springs are 
not carefully tempered, they will break af- 
ter a few settings in the water; and there 
is found in certain places an inky-black 
water with a strong odor of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, that will break the truest spring 





his houseboat on to dry land 
near the marsh he intends to 
“fur,” and there makes his home 
for the winter, giving one-half 
his catch for rent. Long expe- 
rience is nécessary, and one 
must be wise in muskrat lore 
before attempting to catch these 
clever little animals. He must 
know the habits and where- 
abouts of the rats and the most 
effectual means of their capture. 
Those who follow this strange 
occupation must have a rugged 
constitution, for the work is no 
holiday pastime and many hard 
ships, and even perils, are ex- 








perienced. The rats are mostly 
caught in steel traps and a con- 
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steel ever forged, in a few hours. The 
“snooge” is a sort of snare, and is used in 
all surface canals. It cannot be used in 
freezing weather, as it will either freeze 
down or be thrown by ice. 

The muskrat, being a nocturnal animal, 
seldom “runs” during the day, except in 
the mating season, when they are fre- 
quently caught during daylight. However, 
the traps are attended to only once in 
every twenty-four hours, the time vary- 
ing about one hour each day with the tide. 
Unless prevented by exceedingly high 
tides, the traps are visited every day in 
the week, as the carcasses of the rats are 
not fit for market if left over one day 
in the water, and buzzards, water-mice, 
mink and foxes raise havoc with the 
catch. Besides muskrats, many other fur- 
bearing animals such as mink, otter, coons, 
‘possums, skunks and foxes, and some- 
times wild ducks, turtles, and even fishes, 
are caught in the traps. 

One man can conveniently trap from 
twenty-five to fifty acres of marsh, from 
which he may catch from 500 to 3,000 rats. 


While attending to the traps takes but a 
‘few hours each day, he has little time to 
spare for dressing the rats, and stretching 


the hides takes time. The bodies are care- 
fully dressed, and at all important centers 
agents from different cities buy them 
twice a week, generally paying five cents 
each. The skins are carefully stretched 
on shingles shaped for that purpose, until 
they are cured. Those taken in the fore- 
part of the winter can easily be distin- 
guished by the dark blotches on the skin, 
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which is thinner than later in the season, 
showing the roots of the fur; but Dame 
Nature prepares the little animal for the 
attacks of the Frost King so that the skin 
becomes thicker, and during the late win- 
ter and early spring months the hides are 
of an uniform dark-red color, and are 
then said to be prime, and bring much bet- 
ter prices. 

The muskrat is very prolific, becoming a 
grandparent in a single season. The first 
kittens, born in April, will have baby 
muskrats of their own in the late fall. 
Thus it is claimed that a pair of the ro- 
dents will increase tenfold in a single sea- 
son. However, they have many enemies, 
such as hawks, foxes and minks, and fre- 
quently excessively high tides destroy the 
houses and drown the kittens. Neverthe- 
less they are more numerous this season 
than for many years, and furs are selling 
for a better price than ever before. Many 
persons besides the farmer and trapper find 
profit in the trapping industry. Thousands 
of dollars’ worth of steel traps, rubber 
boots, etc., find a market here. Then there 
is the fur buyer who makes a livelihood 
out of his sales, as few trappers ship di 
rectly to the fur companies. A _ single 
firm of Smyrna shipped away last year 
over 60,000 muskrat hides, distributing 
over $15,000 to the trappers of that vicin- 
ity. This is only one instance, which is 
equalled in many of the trapping centers. 
Many buyers from New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania depend entirely on Delaware fur, 
which is sold in the New York markets, 
and eventually finds its way to London. 














A Home-Made Sleeping-Bag 


CHEAP, EASILY MADE AND IN EVERY 
WAY SATISFACTORY 


By Martin H. Howell 


HEN a party of the exponents of 
W the outdoor life get together and 
discuss methods and appliances 
for camping, the talk invariably, sooner 


or later, drifts around to the subject of 
sleeping-bags. Those who have tried 
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hills.” But I could never sleep that way 
rolled up in a blanket; I always felt as if 
I were trussed. And I never put in a night 
but what I turned over once or more, and 
unrolled myself. Then again, if it was 
a cold night, there would be sure to be 
some place up around my neck, 
or at my feet, where the blanket 
didn’t fit well and the cold air 
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came in. Take it by and large. 
the blanket never quite filled the 
bill for me when sleeping out. 

After reading all this pre- 
amble, you will have come to 
the opinion that I am another of 
those camping cranks, and that 
I have invented a sleeping-bag 
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of my own. Well, perhaps you 
are right; I will not deny being 





sleeping-bags swear that the kind they 
use is the “best,” while others who have 
not tried them are most frequently 
opposed to their use—“Unsanitary”’—‘No 
chance for the perspiration, given off by 
the body, to be dried out and 
the bag aired, you know.” This 
is a mistaken though very prev- 
alent idea. The fact is that it 
is just as easy to turn your 
sleeping-bag inside out and hang 
it to air over a line stretched 
between two trees, as it is to 
hang a blanket out in the same 
way. 

I have tried sleeping out with 
a blanket rolled around me, and 





a crank, if a crank is one who 
thinks he knows what he wants, and per- 
sists in trying to get it. 

3efore I started on the invention and 
manufacture of a sleeping-bag, I looked 
the field over and found the first impedi- 
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have also tried a sleeping-bag. < 

It sounds good, when sitting 

around the stove in a_ comfortable 
reom, to say, “I just rolled myself up in 
my blanket, slept like a log, and never 
woke until the sun was peeping over the 


? 


Per 


ment was the price usually charged. 
haps this obstacle biased me, but I was 
easily able to find other features in the 
standard makes which did not square with 
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my views. Some did not give sufficient 
room to spread the legs; some, and I 
think all that I saw, had the “placket- 
hole” in the top spread of canvas; some 
had insufficient protection for the head 
against cold and, possibly, rain. In short, 
I did not find any one make of bag that 
quite came up to my ideas; so I started 
in to devise one that gave the following 
facilities: 1. Plenty of room to kick out 
the legs, or to turn around in. 2. Warm 
and dry in any kind of weather. 3. 
Method of suspending, either as a sus- 
pended sleeping-bag or as a hammock. 
4. Use as a carrying-pack. 

Many were the models I made up in 
paper before I got just what I wanted; 
but I feel that my time was well spent, 
as the bag I am going to describe is one 
which I have slept in for over 200 nights 
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in both hot and freezing weather, and I 
have no modification to suggest even after 
so long a trial. I have, furthermore, given 
several of my friends detailed plans for 
making this type.of sleeping-bag, and, 
therefore, having tried it out -on “the 
dog,” I feel justified in placing the par- 
ticulars of its manufacture before. the 
readers of FiELD AND STREAM. 
The materigl used for the outside bag, 
cover, is thirteen-ounce brown pat- 
affned duck, thirty-six inches wide, and 
you will require one piece fourteen feet 
four inches long. This may be obtained 
at almost any of the tent and awning- 
makers’ for about thirty cents a yard. 
\lthough it is called “thirteen-ounce,” I 
find that it will average seventeen ounces 
per yard. Bind the ends with two-inch 
wide brown webbing, to prevent fraying. 


or 


SLEEPING-BAG 
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If you cannot buy the brown webbing, use 
white dyed with seal brown Diamond dye. 
All of the stitching is done on a sewing 
machine with No. 20 black sewing cotton. 
Be sure to use a large needle; the proper 
size can be found by reference to the in 
struction book accompanying the sewing 
machine. 

Next lay the strip of duck on the floor 
and fold it according to the dimensions 
shown in Figure 1. When folded, pin it 


together in a few places to hold it to 


gether while sewing. Also. pin a strip 
of the brown webbing on one edge as in- 
dicated in the diagram, and stitch this 
strip first. The rows of stitching four 
inches from each end may be marked on 
the duck with chalk to serve as a guide 
for the.needle. These rows should be 
stitched next, and the sides last. I always 
put two rows of stitching about one-tenth 
of an inch apart in order to have it good 
and strong. 

Next in order come the brass grommets, 
which should be one-fourth or three-eighths 
inch size, and spaced about three, or three 
and one-half inches apart. These you can 
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get put in by an awning-maker for a few 
cents if you do not have the requisite 
tools. Provide a piece of braided cord 
or a large leather lacing about three feet 
long, tying it into the lower pair of grom- 
mets. The outside bag is now ready for 
service, but before describing its use, I 
will explain how to make the inside bags. 

For the inside bags I have used two 
pairs of red-and-black checked woollen 
blankets, weighing about five pounds to 
the pair, each blanket measuring two by 
two and a quarter yards. Fold each 
blanket with the fold lengthways and sew 
the two edges together with wool (using 
the regular blanket stitch) at one end, 
and part way on the side, as shown in 
Figure 2. When done you will have four 
blanket bags, each measuring eighty-one 
inches by thirty-six inches. Place all the 
blanket bags inside one another, and the 
combination inside the duck cover, hav- 
ing the openings all on one side. 

For a pillow make a bag of strong cot- 
ton cloth or khaki about three feet long 
by fifteen inches wide, and put a draw 
string in the open end. When the pillow 
is to be used, fill it with meadow hay or 
spruce pickings, tie up the end and put 
it inside the hood of the outside bag and 
the blanket bags on top, so that when the 
occupant is in place his head rests on the 
blankets and pillow, but is inside the hood. 

I have suggested using four blankets, 
as I have found that for winter use they 
will be warm enough for the coldest night. 
If you have four bags and the night is 
a mild one, a lesser number may be used 
for cover without removing any of them 
from the bag, by turning down the top 
ends of the number required and slipping 
in feet foremost. One, or two, blanket 
bags will be found sufficient for spring, 
summer, and fall use. 

When you are settled in place, reach 
out at the top, lace up the side and tie 
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the end of the lacing in a slip-knot, stick 
your head under the hood, draw the blan- 
kets up well around the neck, and “rest 
easy.” There is, of course, a knack in 
getting into this sleeping-bag and arrang- 
ing the blankets, but you will soon learn 
how to do it expeditiously. 

The sleeping-bag I have described may 
be laid on a bed of spruce boughs or 
meadow hay on the ground, or it may be 
suspended by inserting small poles, about 
four feet in length, at each end, and hung 
by ropes to trees. 

In the morning, the blanket bags should 
be taken out of the cover, turned inside 
cut without separating them, and hung 
over a line stretched between two trees 
for airing. When they are well aired, 
simply slip them inside the duck cover 
just as they are without reversing them, 
as they are the same, whichever side is on 
the outside. 

During the day, the duck cover may be 
suspended between two trees, as above de- 
scribed, and wilt make a very comfortable 
hammock. Figures 3, 4, and 5 will illus- 
trate the sleeping-bag in some of its 
varied uses. 

There is still another use to which I in- 
variably put my sleeping-bag when on a 
trip in the wilds, and this is to make it 
serve as a carrying-pack. The method of 
using it in this capacity, and the pack 
straps which I have devised to go with 
it, will be described and illustrated in a 
future number of this magazine. 

It will interest many of the readers of 
FIELD AND STREAM to know that almost 
all of my camping outfit is home-designed 
and home-made, and has accompanied me 
on many trips into the wilds where a 
strange face has not been seen for weeks 
together. Every part of my outfit is the 
child of experience, and has been designed 
with an eye to comfort, portability and 
—-remember this—economy. 





The Business of National Forestry 


HOW IT IS AT PRESENT CONDUCTED, WHO ATTENDS 
TO IT, AND WHAT IT HAS ALREADY ACCOMPLISHED 


By Warren H. Miller 


be a _ grievous irritation to me, 
judged from knowledge of the 
management of the German and Swiss 
forests. We began, as we always do, 
with a congressional enactment, empow- 
ering the president to declare this and 
that land a forest reserve; we then—as 
we always do—left out the appropriation 
to pay the force of men needed to make 
the reserve worth anything. 
There was not even money enough to 
map it by personal survey. Its boun- 
daries had to be drawn in at Washington 


Or: national forest reserves used to 


from the ordinary maps available, thus 
including many an innocent homesteader 
and much agricultural land. This whole 


reserve was then locked up. Nothing 
was done with the vast assemblage of 
trees, the idea being that we now had 
in perpetuo a great sponge that would 
conserve the river sources, balance up the 
rainfall and in general give us meteoro- 
logical benefits, as the sea does, without 
requiring any of man’s help or attention. 
The very first spark that fell in that un- 
inhabited forest sent the whole idea up 
in smoke, and millions of feet of good 
timber with it. 

The contrast between this forestry by 
fiat and the orchard-like Swiss forests, 
with their ten thousand orderly rows of 
spruces and pines, and neat piles of un- 
derbrush, all under careful cutting and 
management, moved one to rage. Of 
course there were many able men in 
Washington who were talking themselves 
hoarse explaining to congress how the 
Swiss cut and plant their forests by sec- 
tions, so that each section yields a crop 
of sound trees every thirty years; how 
the underbrush must be cut away, and 
chips, cuttings and dead branches neatly 


piled to prevent fire spreading; how it 
took a force of men to do all this; and 
how it would pay its own way as well as 
the postal service or many other branches 
of the government. Finally, in 1897, 
their arguments took effect in laws that 
put our forestry division on a working 
basis. In 1907, in just ten years, the for- 
est service has grown to an immense 
industry that manages the lumbering, 
tree growth, range grazing, homestead- 
ing, and sources of irrigation of the 
grand total of 147,948,685 acres, compris- 
ing 153 Western forest reserves. 

I recall in one of the Saxon forests, 
an adventure with ‘a stag, showing the 
extent of German forest cultivation. I 
was examining one of their irrigation 
ditches when this fellow came trotting 
right for me through the forest. Know- 
ing the ways of stags, I bethought me 
of a handy small tree to take to, but 
there was no time. One of our own 
sharp-eyed flag-tails would have spied me 
a rod off, and have quietly disappeared 
from view; but this animal, evidently en- 
tirely used to the presence of mankind, 
came lumbering on until he was within 
ten feet of where I stood. Then I clapped 
my hands sharply, whereupon the stag 
cleared the ditch and twenty feet more 
with a single bound and was off like 
the wind through the woods. A few 
minutes later along came his keeper—or, 
rather, nurse. He turned out to be one 
of the German rangers, a tall, bearded 
man with mild blue eyes, erect and mili- 
tary, in a dark-green uniform. He car- 
ried a long pipe and a double-barrel 
pin-fire shotgun. Also a much more po- 
tent weapon, his small silver whistle, a 
single blast from which would call to his 
aid a dozen more of him, 
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What a contrast he was with our own 
present-day American forest ranger! I 
have one in my mind’s eye as I write—a 
short, stocky man, made to go on a horse 
(I doubt if he could walk a mile un- 
mounted); a clear-eyed, clear-headed, 
businesslike individual; hard - muscled, 
hard-shooting; a bad man to trifle with. 
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provements, and meets capital seeking to 
establish sites in the forest. 

All this hints of vast changes from 
the time the people’s trees were left 
to themselves for a fire trap and a bar 
to the spread of homeseekers. And such 
is truly the case. Our national forests 
are something more than a wise provi- 
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Do you wish to graze stock in the re- 


serve? See the ranger. for an application 
blank. Do you want to cut timber? He 
sells it in the name of the.government, 
furnishes the necessary forms, does every- 
thing but handle the money. Are you 
looking for a homestead site?, Consult 
the nearest ranger as to how to proceed. 
He is the busiest man in his territory. He 
has no time to wander around the forest 
with a long pipe. Graziers go to him for 
permits to drive stock across the forest; 
there is the steady nursery and tree cut- 
ting work to look after; if there is a fire 
he calls out the guards, organizes the at- 
tack, and is himself the forefront of it. 
Above him stands the supervisor, who 
directs all the rangers in a national for- 
est, arranges for sale of large contracts 
of timber, organizes roads and public im- 


sion for the perpetuity of our water sup- 
ply. The forestry bureau is an im- 
mense commercial! business — with this 
difference from private corporations, that 
the small customer, the homesteader, the 
local market, are given first preference. 
If a large lumber corporation were ‘to 
set its hand. on, these trees (as they 
always do. where ‘tracts of forest are al 
lowed to. pass into possession of settlers), 
it would proceed in’ the way it has done 
from time immemorial—cut, burn and de- 
stroy the entire timberland, leave all 
the waste to cumber’ the ‘ground and in- 
vite a conflagration,’ and ‘sell’ the entire 
crop, not at prevailin local’ rates, but at 
the high prices, less freight, that Chi- 
cago or New ¥ork ‘offers. Thus, the’ local 
liomesteader ‘or, settler, sees his ‘cotntry 
turnéd to’a barren waste, ‘and’ all hope 
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of forming a settlement disappears. In 
the matter of sheep grazing the corpora- 
tions are even worse. The small grazier 
finds his entire range grazed down flat 
to the ground by some passing horde of 
the rich man’s sheep. There is no re- 
dress. The land is public and the legal 
rights uncertain—except that the decision 
will go the rich man’s way. 

On the forest reserves the small man 
pays his fee and is allotted a grazing 
ground. The ranger is on hand to see 
that the forest is not over-grazed and 
that the big man does not crowd and 
trample on the rights of the small, as is 
his wont. Over a million and a half cat- 
tle to-day are using the ranges under this 
régime. In disposal of timber, part of it 


is given away to local settlers and the 
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balance sold. In 1906 the bureau gave 
away 75,000,000 and sold 700,000,000 
board feet of timber ripe for cutting, and 
the whole of this was done so that the 
forest itself benefited by the cutting out 
of these trees. Our practice now com- 
pares very favorably with the Swiss and 
German; and, in the matter of assuring 
forest benefits to the people who own them, 
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it excels the latter. In addition, 10 per 
cent. of all the receipts from manage- 
ment of forest products is given to the 
school and road committees of the coun- 
ties in which the national forest is located. 
This more than repays the loss to the com- 
munity in taxes. It amounted to upwards 
of $75,000 in 1906. 

It often happens that, here and there 
in a forest are spaces better adapted to 
agriculture than forest growth. As the 
aim has always been to use the land to 
the best possible advantage, provision has 
been made to allow the homestead law to 
take effect if, in the judgment of the su- 
pervisor, the land is not suitable for for- 
est. The applicant gets his site sur- 
veyed and located as definitely as possible, 
and a permit is issued by the super- 
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visor. This allows him to occupy it un- 
til it can be listed under the amendment 
to the homestead law. Of course, squat- 
ting on the land is not permitted in the 
The supervisor also issues per- 
the of the land for hotel 
As the reserves are a grcat 
for hunters and campers 
East, this privilege is well 


reserves. 
for 
Sites, etc. 
playground 
from the 


mits use 
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THE WORK OF FOREST FIRES 


worth the fee. I might remark in pass: 


ing that a reasonable charge is made for 


everything that the forest officers have to 
dispense. This is on the principle that, 
as the whole people at large cwn the fgr- 
ests, no local or special interests shod 
have its privileges without due payment 
to the community as a body. As the tini- 
ber-hog, the grazier-hog, or the land-hog 
is usually. looking for something for 
absolutely nothing, naturally he is op- 
posed to national forests, and is usually; 
back of all the lobbies in opposition at 
Washington. 

As to the men of the forest service, 
the kind wanted are practical, hardwork- 
ing frontiersmen, of robust physical con- 
stitution. It is not a sinecure. The 
ranger’s pay runs from $900 to $1,500 
a year, and: he earns it by the hardest 
kid of physical ‘work, outdoor exposure 
and strict attention to the business in 
hand. He must rope and saddle his own 
horse; také “care of his live stock; camp, 
pack and shoot like a thoroughbred, and 
have a goodly ‘supply of sand and com- 
mon honesty in his make-up. He is ap 
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pointed by civil service ex- 
aminations of an exceedingly 
practical nature, most em- 
barrassing to one whose knowl- 
from books. 
greater than 
life is one 
would appeal to 
to whom human com 
essential. The 
are at iso 


edge is only 
The demand is 
the The 
that not 
many 
panionship is 
quarters 
lated throughout the 
forest reserve. Men who love 
the outdoor life for its 
sake, and who are determined 
to take hold and grow up in 
the service, are what are want 
ed. The guards for the 
most part hired for summer 
fire service only. The super- 
visor is simply a ranger grown 
tall and is paid from $1,500 
to $3,000. His headquarters are 
usually in some small town near a 
forest. This means that if a man be- 
gins young as a ranger and has the 
timber in him for advancement, he will 
reach his supervisorship about the time 
he takes a wife, and all will be well with 
him. 

Aside from men, what the 
forests principally need is development. 
Logging roads, wagon trails, telephone 
lines—these all help in making the prod- 
ucts of the forest more available and the 
subduing of fires more certain. The 
present fire system is remarkably effi- 
cient, considering the territory it covers, 
with so few men. Last year less than 
one per cent. of the national forests was 
burned over by fires. When you recall 
our yearly forest fires that wipe out 
whole forests and burn over thousands 
of square miles of valuable public tim 
ber, this record is a stern reproof and an 
object lesson to those rapacious lumber 
corporations that skin the land down to 
the saplings and leave the litter of their 
cuttings to invite the fires that utterly 
finish the sawmill’s destructive work. 
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History of the A. H. Fox Gun Company 


By M. H. Wright 


(Twelfth Article of the Series) 


HE A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY, 
T of Philadelphia, Pa., makers of “The 
Finest Gun in the World,” has a 
short but brilliant history; in fact, its 
rapid success stands almost without par- 
allel. The manufacture of shotguns is a 
slow and expensive business to inaugu- 
rate, as is evidenced by the history of 
many manufacturers of firearms, and usu- 
ally it is only after years of incessant toil 
and the expenditure of vast sums of 
money that a gun is established in the 
market. After this point is once reached, 
it usually proves a very profitable busi 
ness. 
About four years ago the Ansley H. 
Fox gun was first introduced, and the suc- 


cess it met with has been truly phenome- 
nal. Within that short space of time the 
A. H. Fox Gun Company has taken its 
position among the largest manufacturers 
of high-grade shotguns in the world, and 
its product is known in all quarters of 
the globe. The present company employs 
over a hundred men, turns out about five 
hundred dollars’ worth of finished guns 
a day, and is capitalized at four hundred 
thousand dollars, with about one-half this 
amount paid in in cash. The factory, 
shown in the accompanying illustration, 
is located in the northern suburbs of Phil 
adelphia, and was recently built express- 
ly for the manufacture of shotguns. 

As the gun is the invention of A. H. 
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Fox, a short history 
of the inventor is 
essential to our 
story. 

Ansley H. Fox 
was born in At- 
lanta, Georgia, in 
1875, and early in 
life showed a _ pas- 
sionate fondness for 
firearms. At ten 
years of age he had 
learned to handle a 
rifle under instruc- 
tien from an uncle, 
and at this early 
time in life his 
marksmanship began 
to attract attention 
among his _neigh- 
bors. During his 
school days practi- 
cally all of his spare 
time was spent in 
hunting and_ shoot- 
ing, and so_ profi- 
cient did he become 
that, on finishing his 
public school educa- 
tion, he took up 
shooting game for 
the ‘market as. a 
means of. livelihood, 
and for three years 
made a living as a 


market-hunter. Later he took up trap- 
shooting, and his skill as a marksman soqn 
brought him into prominence. 
lic’s attention was-<first called to his shoot= 
ing ability through the local papers when, 
in 1898, at Baltimore, he won the Mary- 
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ANSLEY H. FOX 


land Handicap 
against a large field 
of the country’s best 
marksmen. 

Closely following 
this, he broke the 
world’s record for 
shooting double tar- 
gets, his score of 98 
out of 100 from ex- 
pert traps never 
having been equalled. 
A few months later, 
in the 1900 Grand 
American Handicap 
at live birds, he 
killed more pigeons 
than any other con- 
testant in the entire 
programme, among 
a field of over 230 
of the best shots in 
the country, which 
performance he re- 
peated a year later 
at the _ following 
Grand American 
Handicap of Igol!. 

Accepting a posi- 
tion as a_ profes- 
sional marksman 
with the Winchester 
Repeating Arms 
Company, he con- 
tinued his shooting 


career, winning many important events. 
During.all this time he had been a student 


The pub- of gun mechanism, and being of an in- 


-ventive turn of mind, had patented a num- 
ber of improvements in firearms, some of 
which were manufactured by the Balti- 
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more Arms Company. In 1902 he re- 
signed his position with the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company and became in- 
terested in the Philadelphia Arms Com- 
pany, in the manufacture of a gun of his 
own invention, but having business dif- 
ferences with the others associated with 
him, he sold his interest and resigned his 
position with that company, and in 1904 
started to manufacture high-grade guns 
exclusively on his own account. This 
gave him an opportunity to carry out his 
own ideas as to how a gun should be 
built, and his natural inventive genius, 
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strengthened by years of practical expe- 
rience, bore fruit in the present A. H. 
Fox gun. 

Mr. Fox had always been an advocate 
of high. quality, and so, with the simplest 
and strongest mechanical principles of 
gun-making he combined the highest qual- 
ity of material and workmanship he could 
procure. He advertised his new gun ex- 
tensively as “The Finest Gun in the 
World,” and the guns he made met with 
immediate success, for from their intro- 
duction until the present time the demand 
has exceeded the output. 

In 1905 the business had outgrown its 
quarters at Wayne and Bristol streets, as 
well as its capital; hence, in April of that 
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year, a number of the wealthiest and best- 
known citizens of Philadelphia became in- 
terested in thé business, and the A. H. 
Fox Gun Company was incorporated with 
a capital of $100,000. This corporation, 
of which Mr. Fox was president and gen- 
eral manager, took over the business. As 
the business continued to grow and 
doubled itself twice within two years, a 
larger plant was bought and the capitali- 
zation of the company increased to 


$400,000. 
On entering the new factory at Wayne 
Junction, a visitor is at once impressed 


GUNS ARE MADE 
with the splendid equipment of machinery 
and tools, these being the finest that 
money can buy. As each gun part leaves 
the machines it is carefully gauged and 
tested in such a manner as to absolutely 
insure that it is interchangeable and per- 
fect. The finished guns are also carefully 
inspected, and only after exhaustive tests 
in the shooting range is the finished prod- 
uct passed on to the shipping-room. 

The present officers of the company 
are: A. H. Fox, president and general 
manager; F. J. Barthmaier, secretary and 
treasurer; Louis H. Eisenlohr, G. Brinton 
Roberts, H. A. Poth, Walter FE. Hunt, 
Frank Reily, F. J. Barthmaier, J. H. Fys- 
ter and A. H. Fox, directors 





The History of Hoxieized Cartridges 


By Gilbert H. Hoxie, Inventor 





7 give a_ short 
history of the 
| Hoxie bullet and 
how I came to invent 
it, I shall go back to 
the time when, as a 
small boy, though oth- 
er boys of my age were 
not allowed to use firearms, my father 
consented to my owning a real gun. As 
a good part of my boyhood days were 
spent in Texas, where wild game was 
plentiful, I found great use for firearms, 
and my strong interest in them was rap- 
idly developed.- I recall that my first rifle 
was a .32-20 1873 model Winchester, but 
as my ambition was to kill deer and large 
game, I soon ex- 
changed this for 
a .44-40 rifle of 
the same make. 
With this rifle I 
secured excellent 
results, but on 
account of its low 
velocity I found 
it absolutely use- 
less for long- 
range work. 
During my 
Texas experience 
on our ranch near 
Midland, at the 
edge ‘of Staked 
Plains, where all 
kinds of game 
was abundant at 
that time—in fact 
the last of the 
buffaloes were 
just being exter- 
minated—I found 
excellent oppor- 
tunity’ for prac 
tice on antelope, 
but also found 
that a long-range 
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gun was re- 
quired to get 
at them. The 
favorite rifle 
among the 
cowboys on 
the ranch was 
the .45- 90 
Sharps. This 
gun was un- 
questionably the best long-range rifle in 
use at that time, and exceedingly accurate 
up to 500 yards. But it was apparent to 
me that the future big game rifle would 
have to be developed on the lines of an 
arm using a small bullet, and giving high 
initial velocity and long range. 

At the age of 
seventeen I went 
on my first hunt- 
ing trip, in the 
Rocky :Moun- 
tains, where | 
killed many deer 
and tried my first 
high-power rifle, 
which was a .303 
Savage. I found, 
as all other 
sportsmen have 
since found, that 
the new model 
rifles using high- 
power ammuni- 
tion with so- 
called “soft-nose 
and _ expanding 
bullets,’ lacked 
greatly, :in: their 
stopping) power. 
On this: trip I 
lost ‘three: deer 
that were; hard 
hit. One of. them 
I found!:a ‘week 
later; the bullet 
had gone through 
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his lungs and lodged in his shoulder. 

Before returning to the Rockies 
next year I decided that it was wise 
to take a gun that had greater stop- 
ping power. I chose a Winchester 
Model ’86, using the old reliable .45- 
70 Government cartridge. While I 
was reasonably successful in killing 
elk and deer, I was greatly handi- 
capped by the low velocity of this 
cartridge. A gentleman of our party 
used a .30-30 rifle, and the glaring 
defects of this type of ammunition 
were made most apparent to me, as 
practically all the game this man hit 
either escaped entirely or was found 
dead after a long, hard trail. My 
eyes were opened and I commenced 
studying the proposition earnestly, 
making my first experiments with dif- 
ferent types of bullets, and trying to 
find some method that would permit 
me to use a small-caliber, high-velocity 
bullet, which I realized was required on 
account of its extreme accuracy at all 
hunting distances, and which at the same 








time would give sufficient wounding and 
shocking force, so the game would either 
be dropped in its tracks, or at least be 
secured without the usual long chase. 

My first experiment was to take a .303 
caliber Savage and “Hoxieize” the soft- 


nose bullet in a very crude way. I made 
the most accurate hole I could drill with 
a gimlet and inserted a short piece of wire 
to act as an expending plug. With this I 
killed a large buck stone dead in its tracks, 
and found upon examination that I had 
not hit him in as vital a part as I had hit 
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many other deer; nor had I secured this 
effect in the many instances where I had 
shot deer four or five times with the regu- 
lar soft-nose bullets, but had been com- 
pelled to chase them for the greater part 
of the day before capturing them. The 
hole made by this rudely constructed bul- 
let of the Hoxie type was surprising. It 
was the result of this shot that encour- 
aged me to keep up the experimenting, 
which continued over a period of several 
years, and consumed a good many tons of 
good beefsteak in the process of testing 
the different types of bullets 
I constructed. The present 
Hoxie bullet, with its uni- 
formly centered air-chamber 
and steel ball carefully im- 
bedded in the end, which 
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KILLED WITH A HOXIE BULLET 


does not in any way disturb 
the original velocity or ac- 
curacy, but affords a bullet 
that will positively expand 
every time it comes in con- 
tact with the softest animal 
tissue, is the result of these 
many experiments. 
To be really convinced 
that I had at last worked 
out what the sportsmen had 
so long desired, I had a 
quantity of these cartridges A HOXIE 
Hoxieized by an expert BULLET 
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tool maker and distributed them among 
my friends and acquaintances, believing 
that they would appreciate ammunition 
that would always give expansion. [I little 
thought then, however, that my bullet 
would develop a commercial proposition 
of such importance as it is to-day. 

In June, 1907, the Hoxie Ammunition 
Company was organized, with a capital of 
$200,000, to manufacture and sell Hoxie- 
ized cartridges. Mr. A. W. Connor, who 
was formerly sales manager of the Sav- 
age Arms Company, and connected with 
the sporting goods business for more than 
twenty years, headed the company as gen- 
eral manager. In less than one year Hox- 
ieized cartridges have become recognized 
by the leading jobbers and dealers 
throughout the entire United States, for 
any sportsman once having tested their 
merits will not have the confidence to un- 
dertake a hunting trip for large game 
and use the regular ammunition. He 
must have Hoxie ammunition. 

This company’s business is probably 


the most unique of any commercial busi- 
ness in the world, as they do not manufac- 
ture complete cartridges, but convert cart- 
ridges of all the different makes to their 
type, giving the consumer any make cart- 
ridge desired with their bullet applied. To 
do this has called forth some of the most 
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ingenious and accurate machinery that 
has ever been constructed in the cartridge 
business, as the bullets are converted in 
the cartridge without either removing or 
disturbing the original contents; and while 
thousands of loaded cartridges have 
passed through this improved machinery, 
there has never been the slightest diffi- 
culty or accident. 

Hoxieized cartridges have been used 
and endorsed by such well-known sports- 
men as Col. W. F. Cody (Buffalo Bill), 
Max Fleischmann, Fred Stone, and hun- 
dreds of others whom we have not space 
to enumerate. Furthermore, they have 
been used on wild game in practically 
every country. The illustrations shown 
are certainly a great testimonial of the 
effectiveness of the results of this bullet. 
It is also an interesting fact to sportsmen 
that, while manufacturers have developed 
the mechanism of rifles to almost the 
point of perfection, this is the only im- 
provement on ammunition since the intro- 
duction of high-power rifles that has in 
any way increased the killing power of 
modern arms. 

The Hoxie bullet is protected by strong 
patents throughout all countries in the 
world where patents are obtainable, and 
cartridges adapted for all American and 
foreign rifles can be furnished. 
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How to Kill a Deer 


A FEW TIMELY SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
MAN WHO IS GOING AFTER BIG GAME 


By Bert 


Y primal instinct man is a meat hunter 
—quite as much so as the hawk or 
the panther. An omnivorous feeder, 

he is not restricted to a flesh diet, and it 
is perhaps because of this beneficent pro- 
vision of Nature that the human race has 
gained dominion over the earth. Men can 
live without animal food, and occasionally 
we encounter an individual who prides 
himself upon doing so; but the carnivorous 
craving clings, and so does the desire to 
get out in the woods and do our own 
killing. Civilization has wrought its many 
and mighty changes, but the best cf us 
still start in life as little savages, and in a 
few minor respects continue as such to 
the end of the chapter. 

It is curious how ideas and preferences 
originating in prehistoric times persist in 
influencing us. The hunter of the neolithic 
era—the first to learn the superiority of 
stone hatchets and lance heads over clubs 
for game killing—must certainly have felt 
himself poorly equipped for attacking 
beasts capable of biting, scratching or 
hugging; and so we may take it for 
granted that he let representatives of the 
cat and bear families severely alone. On 
the other hand, just as at the present day, 
there must have existed the desire to real- 
ize the greatest possible gain from an in- 
vestment, and an arrow or spear judicious- 
ly located in the anatomy of a deer would 
mean a whole lot of rich and juicy veni- 
son, without probable risk to the hunter. 
I say probable because it is certainly 
possible to get satisfactorily skinned and 
bruised by a wounded deer if you will 
go about it right. Our remote ancestors, 
however, had doubtless learned caution 
from experience and tradition, and it must 
be remembered there were in those days 
no city sportsmen to blunder in where 
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they lacked particular and urgently press- 
ing business. 

The patriarch Isaac was not the first to 
develop a taste for venison, nor was Esau 
the earliest deer hunter. Unnumbered 
centuries before their day, and ever since, 
the antlered buck held, and still holds, first 
place in the estimation of sportsmen. Ask 
the three-year-old toddler what he intends 
to kill with his wooden musket, and he has 
his answer ready for you. If he is a coun- 
try boy and living where the realization 
of his ambition is possible, he will get 
that deer before man’s estate is attained; 
if he resides in the city, at the first oppor- 
tunity he will betake himself to the woods 
with a big-bored rifle and lots of ammuni- 
tion. We must acquire a fondness for 
some forms of sport, but not for deer 
hunting. It was born in us—a heritage 
from some fur-clad gentleman of prehis- 
toric days. 

At present there is more of deer hunt- 
ing than of deer killing. When Van Dyke 
wrote his “Still Hunter,” twenty or thirty 
years ago, he stated that there could be 
no satisfactory sport in territory holding 
less than five deer to the square mile. I 
can say this for Van Dyke’s book, that it 
was and is still the best ever written on 
the subject of deer hunting—not because 
its author knew more than anyone else 
about deer, their habits and the best ways 
of hunting them, but because those better 
informed on these subjects lacked ability 
or inclination to put their knowledge in 
print. Among many errors discoverable 
upon a careful reading of his book is the 
one just quoted. With five deer to the 
square mile, any novice would be assured 
of a shot, but there are thousands of men 
in the North, West and Southwest who 
would not long go hungry for venison in 
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a region where each square mile offered 
a single deer instead of five. 

Deer hunting is an art. Put a green 
hunter in a field where there are quail or 
grouse or snipe, and he will find his game 
if he only quarters his ground closely 
enough. He can kill waterfowl on a fly- 
way or over decoys; run rabbits out of 
brush-heaps; find squirrels in nut trees; 
hide in a stubble field and pot wild turkeys 
when they come for their evening meal. 
Ambition and persistence will accomplish 
a whole lot in this world—even the killing 
of an occasional deer—but they can’t al- 
together be depended upon to keep the 
camp supplied with venison. 

There are open seasons provided for 
deer shooting in forty-five of our states 
and territories, so it would seem there is 
still latitude for choice in the selection of 
hunting grounds. It is hardly probable 
that deer will ever be wholly exterminated 
in America, as the wild buffalo has been. 
We can expect to see the antelope follow 
the bison, since its habitat is the open 
plains ; but deer are creatures of the thicket 
and as good at hiding as a wounded quail. 
They will not abandon an otherwise favor- 
able region even after the lumberman has 
swept away the oak forest which once sup- 
plied them with abundant food in season. 
Squirrels and turkeys will migrate from 
such a locality, and waterfowl will pass it 
by on their fall flight, but the deer stays 
on and contentedly nibbles the browse and 
mosses. As before stated, we have the evi- 
dence of the game laws that there are 
still deer in forty-five states and territories 
—not counting four others where they are 
protected all the year—and accordingly 
there is no absolute need of going so far 
after our venison as the average reader 
would probably expect. A little inquiry 
in one’s home state will discover some 
locality where deer are known to exist. 
This accomplished, if you use good judg- 
ment in interviewing the resident farmers 
and hunters, and in sifting the intelligence 
so gained, you will have your game pretty 
closely located in much less time than it 
would take you to reach the faraway 
hunting grounds of which we hear and 
read so much. After this, success or fail- 
ure depends upon your own ability to 
make the most of your opportunities. 
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First and foremost, you must be able 
to identify a deer track on sight. If there 
is a zoological park in your vicinity, you 
can profitably spend a few hours studying 
hoofprints in the dust of its deer yards. 
Learn to discriminate between the tracks 
of bucks and does and draw outlines of 
both for future reference. A hog makes 
a track a little like that of a deer, but 
the difference is quite easily marked. The 
hoofmark of a sheep or goat is more apt 
to mislead, but these animals are not often 
running at large in localities where deer 
are found. Look for deer tracks along the 
shores of ponds, in the bends of streams— 
particularly where the ground is marshy 
—along old woods roads, and in open 
sloughs bordered by thickets. Be astir in 
the early morning, when the “sign” made 
during the night is still fresh, and before 
it is obliterated by passing feet or hidden 
by falling leaves. Deer travel a great 
deal during the fall months, as this is 
their mating season, but, as a rule, the 
does do not wander far from their usual 
haunts. Bucks may travel miles from 
their favorite range between dusk and 
dawn, but will almost invariably make 
their way back again. So where a deer 
plants his foot to-night, he is likely to 
pass on the back track some time to- 
morrow. A close scrutiny of the sur- 
roundings should show older tracks, thus 
establishing the fact that your deer has 
frequented the vicinity for some time. If 
the prints vary in size or other character- 
istics, you have still better grounds for 
self-felicitation. 

If you are out expressly for deer, avoid 
unnecessary noise. Noise may do no 
harm if the country is quite thickly set- 
tled. It certainly will not make the game 
less wary or your task easier. A shot at 
a squirrel or grouse might lose you more 
than it could possibly gain. 

“Deer feed when the moon is shining.” 
The old backwoods proverb is worth re- 
membering, though it may be a bit calcu- 
lated to mislead. Deer do not feed all 
the time the moon shines, nor go wholly 
without food while it is down. In the 
time of new moon they stir abroad later 
in the evening, for the simple reason 
that they kept in their beds until dawn 
the previous morning and were feeding 
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until well up in the forenoon. When the 
nights are light the deer hunter has small 
chance of seeing game except early in 
the morning and late in the afternoon, 
while in the “dark o’ the moon” it is not 
uncommon for deer to continue their 
breakfast until midday. A great deal de- 
pends upon how much they are hunted. 
They are remarkably quick to adapt them- 
selves to circumstances. 

When you have positive assurance that 
deer frequent a certain vicinity, the next 
step is to locate, if possible, their regular 
runways. This is properly work for the 
middle of the day, for you can better 
apply yourself to it if not constantly upon 
the outlook for game. Again, avoid noise. 
Keep out of thickets and windfalls, but do 
not fail to follow every path, however 
dim, and every ravine and rivulet. Also 
observe carefully for feeding grounds, 
where tracks are numerous and cross in 
all directions. Ascertain what the deer 
seek here as food, for such information 
will simplify the quest for other likely 


spots. Plan ways to reach these lIkely 


spots quietly, rather than by the shortest 


route. It is the preliminary work, the 
thoughtful advance attention to detail, 
that accomplishes results, whether you 
are building a railroad, planting a corn 
crop, or merely getting ready to kill a 
deer. 

Presuming the time to be early in the 
fall, with enough leaves still on the trees 
to afford some concealment, we will pre- 
mise that you are going to shoot this 
deer at reasonably short range—under 
100 yards. Any rifle more powerful than 
a .22-caliber is powerful enough, provid- 
ing you know how to use it. Possibly a 
shotgun would do the work, but buckshot 
have an unsatisfactory way of only 
wounding, where a single bullet, flying 
straighter as aimed, would kill cleanly. 
If your rifle is a repeater, it is weil to 
forget that fact until there is real occasion 
to recall it. Figure that you have but the 
one shot at your disposal—and hold it 
until you are sure. 

The name “still-hunting” is a  mis- 
nomer, unless we take it as applying to 
the search for likely grounds. There is 
little that savors of hunting about that 
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portion of the programme which brings 
in the antlers and the fresh venison. The 
last act of the tragedy has been arranged. 
Here enters the villain and seeks am- 
bush—not behind a tree or boulder, but 
directly before and against it, so that the 
movement of head or arm will not be so 
readily detected. Yonder enters the vic- 
tim. If eye proves true and hand steady, 
it is all over but the shouting. 

The most successful deer hunters are 
those who cling closest to the methods 
outlined. They find a spot where a deer 
is likely to pass at a certain time in the 
morning and evening, choose a_ position 
that will enable them to have a clear view 
of surroundings, and patiently await de- 
velopments. It is a sort of hunting very 
hard on the patience and nerves to men 
whose experience has been mostly in 
shooting small game over a dog. They 
feel they are wasting time, and the temp- 
tation to range the woods over in quest of 
the coveted game is pretty hard to resist. 
An Indian or a lifelong woodsman might 
accomplish something at that sort of 
work, but such men are too wise to at- 
tempt it. The wiser and surer plan is to 
wait and watch. 

The point I desire to make is that you 
need not go 500 miles after that deer. He 
is get-at-able nearer home. Last Septem- 
ber—just about a year ago—the writer 
was bass fishing on a little lake of the 
Croton water system, not forty miles from 
New York City, and noticed on a bit of 
marshy shore the tracks of a big buck, 
where he had come down after water. I 
would have liked a good view of that deer 
through the sights of a rifle, and nothing 
would have been easier had the law per- 
mitted. Some of the hoof-prints had been 
made the night before, and there were 
others days and weeks old. I could not 
resist the temptation to do a bit of trail- 
ing, circled the little flat of two or three 
acres, and the still-hunting instinct sent 
me direct to the point where the big fel- 
low habitually came down the bluff. Fifty 
yards to one side of the trail there was a 
ledge, slightly elevated above it and cov- 
ered with scrub hemlock. It would have 
been a lovely spot to spend a morning or 
two—and that was a mighty fine deer! 
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E reached Fort Simpson on the 

W 24th of July. Bishop Young, his 

daughter, and three or four 
young men called at the Episcopal rec- 
tor’s, and with his cabinet organ had a 
farewell song; after which we took our 
last swim in the Mackenzie and left for 
Fort Providence. At about the 65th 
parallel we visited the finest spruce forest 
seen on the river. Tall, beautifully formed 
trees two and one-half to three feet in 
diameter, and near these were great areas 
of superb ferns. The water was delight- 
ful. 

At Fort Providence we took a ramble 
through the Catholic mission fields and 
gardens and were presented with some 
fresh vegetables. The walks around 
these gardens were bordered with flowers, 
among them an unusual display of poppies 
of all colors and in size greater than we 
remember ever to have seen. Here we 
left a group of fifteen or twenty Indian 
children, brought up by Bishop Breynat 
from Good Hope to enter the Providence 
schools. We left Providence for the lake 
at 3 o'clock at night, with some misgiv- 
ings, as we were approaching the season 
of storms. On our downstream trip we 
skirted the south shore, but on our return 
we made a detour of 150 miles along the 
north shore to Fort Rae, at the head of 
the north arm of the lake, then crossing 
the lake, making quite an out-of-sight-of- 
land sea trip. The weather was hot, but 
delightful on the water. Fort Rae is the 
bleakest and most barren of all the posts, 
being on the border of the great region 


known as the “Barren Lands,” which 
extend from the Slave east of Great Bear 
Lake to the copper mine region, and 
thence to the Arctic Ocean. This vast 
territory has but few resident Indians, but 
is visited by their hunters, as it abounds 
in moose and caribou. The north portion 
is the home of the musk-ox, hunted by 
Our visit 


both the Indians and Eskimos. 
was at the time of the annual trade gath- 
ering of all the Indians, who market their 
skins and furs and procure supplies at 


this post. They had the largest camp 
here we had seen. Bleak as it is at this 
post, their gardens were very good, from 
which we were favored with some fine 
lettuce and radishes. The port is situ- 
ated on high ground overlooking a beau- 
tiful bay filled with islands, a popular re- 
sort for fishing. The Indians who had re- 
cently arrived here from the north re- 
ported having met during the winter a 
white man and Eskimo woman in the 
musk-ox region, where no one lives ex- 
cept during the hunting season. The 
white man called them and talked with 
them. The white traders said he was 
probably a deserter from a whaler, a fre- 
quent occurrence along the Arctic coasts. 
During the summer an Arctic explorer 
came through from the Copper River to 
Fort Rae. He stated that he had met 
many Eskimos in the barren region who 
were entirely unacquainted with white 
men, and that the sight of him filled them 
with such alarm that they fled, leaving 
everything. He entered their houses and 
examined their arms, implements and 
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cooking utensils. All the m@al in use by 
them was copper. Everything was the 
production of the Eskimo, unlike the ordi- 
nary Indian, who trades with the white 
for his arms and utensils. What he saw 
indicated that these Eskimos were entirely 
ignorant of white men and of their prod- 
ucts. 

Here, as at all the posts from Mac- 
Pherson up, the steamer took on board the 
year’s accumulations of furs and skins. 
These are packed with powerful appliances 
into bales, quite like cotton bales. At this 
post there were not so many furs as at the 
others, but here they received a larger 
amount of musk-ox and caribou skins. I 
tried to get a musk-ox skin, but the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company allows nothing to be 
sold or traded by their employees. 

We crossed the lake in the night. Our 
steamer was not built for rough seas. 
The captain feared a blow, and so did I. 
This one, like all of our lakes, is subject 
to sudden and violent storms. We ran, 
however, nicely until near morning, when 
it began to blow; but before it becartie 
very rough we had reached Fort” Resolu- 
tion.” At this fort we met Mr. Conroy, 
the Dominion Indian agent, and his party. 
They had gone down the river in a York 
boat, which we towed back to Fort Smith. 
The meeting of Mr. Conroy, Mr. Rounds, 
his secretary, an interpreter, and their 
guide, was one of the fortunate incidents 
of my life. Mr. Conroy is Canadian born 
and educated. Mr. Rounds was born in 
the island of Jersey and educated in Cam- 
bridge. He had had thirty years of ex- 
perience in the north, first with the com- 
pany, then as locating engineer on the 
projected Pacific routes and with the 
Indian agent. He knew the country, every 
river, valley and mountain chain nearly, 
from Hudson’s Bay to the Pacific Ocean. 
Both were gentlemen of broad experience, 
readers, thinkers; each possessing a 
wealth of information, which they cheer- 
fully gave for what little they could get 
in return—a style of men from which pub- 
lic benefactors are made. These gentle- 
men used their York boat for their outfit 
and for sleeping quarters, but socially were 
with us and of us to the end. Our run 
up the Slave River to Fort Smith, where 
we arrived on the 31st day of July, was 
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pleasant, but without any special incident. 
At Fort Smith we took one more swim in 
the Slave River; settled our biils with 
the company and slept our last night on 
the Wrigley. 

On the morning of August Ist, we said 
our good-byes to the Wrigley’s officers, 
packed our outfit, and started to re-cross 
the sixteen-mile carry to Smith Landing, 
where we were at last to meet the steamer 
Grahame. Four of us were assigned to 
a combination freight and passenger wag- 
on. The combination was chiefly freight. 
The team was of that high-bred order 
known as “Old plug plough horses,” the 
driver was not an Indian nor half-breed, 
nor—well, I forgot to ask the horses what 
he was. We climbed aboard the wagon, 
the driver hit the horses, and we moved 
and continued to move in a go-as-you- 
please order toward the landing. The 
driver took no part in the driving, except 
to hit the horses when they stopped. When 
we reached the brow of a hill, the horses 
would go down lickety-split, generally 
ending in a mudhole or a stretch of cordu- 
roy, jouncing and pounding us enough to 
jar all the teeth one ever bought out of 
his head. This soon exhausted all of 
my stock of amiability, and I began to 
complain and ordered him to drive decent- 
ly—to which he paid no attention. Then 
I began to abuse him, telling him he did 
not know how to drive a cow to pasture— 
and that did not feaze him. I finally got 
out and walked three or four miles through 
the swamps and over corduroy. Then, the 
roads being better, I got in again. He 
drove as usual, and reduced to my last re- 
source, I occupied the remainder of my 
time in saying all the mean things about 
him to the passengers that I could, not a 
word of which provoked a response from 
him. When we got to the Landing, I gave 
my opinion of our stoical driver to one of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s officers, who 
coolly said, “Why, that driver is a mute; 
he is both deaf and dumb.” At this every- 
body else but me burst out laughing and 
kept on laughing. The lady with us said, 
“It is too funny for anything.” Maybe 
it was, but it did not make me laugh so 
uncontrollably, even if it was at my ex- 
pense. One thing is certain, the ride made 
us hungry; but the steamer was not at the 
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landing, and we had to camp. The whole 
place was untidy, a sort of public barn- 
yard, with cattle and dogs mixed. We had 
to pitch our tent, and did. We went a 
long distance and cut fresh boughs to 
cover the ground on which we were to 
sleep. By that time we were hungrier. 
Fifteen or twenty hungry passengers with 
nothing to eat! This was almost in sight 
of the place where we went twenty-four 
hours with nothing to eat but tea. Now 
we might be compelled to go forty-eight 
hours without tea even. I saw some cows 
near an Indian camp in the distance, and 
went on a voyage of discovery for a bot- 
tle of milk. I could not talk Indian, and 
so went to the priest’s house. To our sur- 
prise we met Bishop Gouarde from Chip- 
pewyan, who knew us. In the kindliest 
spirit he invited us in and introduced us 
to-the priest. Both joined in asking us to 
accept their hospitality until the steamer 
came. The priest sent for a pail of milk. 
Bread and milk was a king’s feast for us, 
but we had more—a good supper, and not 
an invitation but a “you must breakfast 
and break bread with us until the steamer 
comes.” We did. It seemed like a chap- 
ter in the history of the Middle Ages, 
when some weary and hungry traveler 
found in the night the doors of a forest 
monastery, was admitted, warmed and fed 
by the monks and put upon his way in the 
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morning with the good friars’ blessing. 

The Bishop and the priest had apolo- 
gized for the modesty and frugality of 
their board, served without cook or assist- 
ant; but it needed no apology. When we 
offered pay and urged its acceptance, the 
priest gently but firmly refused, and the 
Bishop added, in his kindly, fatherly way, 
“No, my sons, to what we have you are 
most welcome, we could not allow you to 
go away hungry.” They did not refuse 
our thanks gratefully expressed, and they 
were grateful, and their hospitality will 
not be forgotten. 

The Grahame came the next day. The 
officers had heard of my complimentary 
remarks about their having left me when 
they went up the Peace River in the 
spring, and acknowledged its merit by as- 
signing to me a good state room with 
Bishop Young, and a seat of honor at the 
table; after which my pulse beat normally. 
Our voyage up to Fort Chippewyan was 
more civilized, but not so novel and pic- 
turesque, as our wild ride down with Alec 
in the skiff. The water was too rough to 
venture out, and we remained two days 
for the sea to go down. We made pleas- 
ant calls upon the many who had been kind 
to us here in the spring, and left with re- 
grets, for we wanted to remain and shoot 
geese and ducks. These were just be- 
ginning to make their autumn flight for 
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the south, but it was go now, or remain 
until next spring. At Chippewyan Colonel 
Constantine and Dr. West, the chief sur- 
geon of the mounted police, left us, and 
took the Bishop’s steamer for an expedi- 
tion up the Peace River, then across from 
that to the Saskatchewan, and by that 
route to Edmonton, where we afterwards 
met them. In their places we received 
Mr. Livock, one of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s superintendents, and his bride. 
This was an event. During the winter 
Mr. Livock had visited England, married, 
and for a bridal trip came to the North- 
land as far as Chippewyan, to show his 
wife some of the wonders of the new 
world. We had some missionary ladies; 
but a “bride”—think of it! 

The trip to Fort McMurray, where our 
steamer voyaging ended, was made enjoy- 
able by the social intercourse of pleasant 
company. At the fort we remained two or 
three days preparatory to entering upon 
the dreaded, tedious and dangerous track- 
ing trip of 300 miles against the constant 
currents of the Athabasca. Here we were 
to meet the scow flotilla. The empty 
boats of the spring fleet that floated down 
to Smith’s Landing, six hundred miles, had 
been towed back to this place by tugs, 
and then tracked up from here to the 
Landing for a second cargo, to supplement 
the supplies for the nearby posts. While 
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waiting here for these boats, we explored 
the neighborhood, went three miles 
through the forest and a mile across a 
prairie meadow covered with an enormous 
growth of grass, to’the Clear Water River, 
to have a clear water swim once more. 
The Clear Water River runs east and west, 
and used to form a link in the chain of 
waterways long used as the company’s 
route from Hudson’s Bay or Fort Garry to 
the Athabasca. We had been so long upon 
muddy streams that a river of pure spark- 
ling water was a delight. The woods were 
filled with a world of wild flowers, and I 
picked and grouped these like a happy 
schoolgirl, combining and forming them 
into a really beautiful bouquet. What 
next? There were no pretty girls, not 
even a young widow, filled with northern 
romance, to receive and say pretty things 
for them. I was an old man, but I had 
an inspiration. It shall not be said that 
they were “flowers born to blush unseen 
and waste their fragrance on this wilder- 
ness air.” I gave them to the bride, and 
even her haughty husband smiled. Among 
these autumn flowers were some pretty 
sprays of golden-rod, a plant entirely un- 
known to the English lady. On another 
tramp, for raspberries, we crossed the end 
of a fifty or sixty-acre meadow covered 
with grass breast high, showing its future 
dairy possibilities. Returning that time we 
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filled our pockets along the way with 
hazelnuts. Then we were boys again. At 
the fort, Mr. Conroy, the Indian agent, 
took me to an independent trader’s and 
picked out for me a niee pack of furs, in- 
cluding three bear skins. I had procured 
at MacPherson four beautifully dressed 
caribou skins for a sleigh or carriage robe, 
and some marten and beaver. These were 
supplemented with some fox and marten 
skins through Bishop Renart’s kindness, to 
which I afterwards added some choice 
wolf skins. Of course I forgot to tell my 
friends that I shot them all. The steamer 
had landed its cargo of furs. A flotilla of 
up-river boats had arrived with their 
freight, including fifty tons of flour. 

On the 12th of August, my seventy- 
fourth birthday, the scows had received 
their rich cargoes of furs and were ready 
for “tracking” their return voyage. The 
previous year it rained eighteen out of the 
twenty-one days of this tracking trip, a 
suggestion of. delightful possibilities. 
Eighteen camps to be made by my nephew 


and myself in the rain, mud and cold! 
Twenty-one days, sixty-three meals, on 


beans, bacon and bannock! When coming 
up from Slave Lake our favored acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Conroy had been mutually 
so agreeable, or else out of pity on his 
part for some strayed or lost orphan boys, 
he invited us to join his company and be- 
come his guests. Modest as we were, and 
not to give possible offence, with hesita- 
tion so slight as not to be offensively 
observable, we accepted. That was hospi- 
tality and a godsend combined to us. Mr. 
Conroy as Indian agent, and Mr. Rounds, 
both knew how to fit out an expedition 
for a wilderness region, and so did the 
Dominion Government. They had a wall 
tent of heavy duck large enough for eight 
or ten persons, with a fly for the winter or 
severely stormy weather. In addition, when 
the tent was pitched, they had a heavy 
canvas ground sheet, making the whole 
not only rain-tight but practically flood- 
tight. 

This “tracking” is something that can- 
not be comprehensively described. It is 
incomparable, for there is nothing to com- 
pare it to. It must be seen and experienced 
to know what it is as a reality. Our fleet 
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was composed of seven boats. That of 
the superintendent, whom we styled the 
“Commodore” was covered at the back 
with canvas, on the order of the Venetian 
gondola, and the interior cosily fitted for 
the bride. There were not brides enough 
to go around, so the other boats were left 
for individual decorations, and that was 
the only kind of deck they had; but our 
pilot arranged a series of hooped poles 
from which the canvas was spread when 
required to protect us from the sun or 
rain. The trackmen numbered about one 
hundred, all Indians. Each boat’s crew 
was composed of twelve or fifteen men, the 
pilot at the helm and assistant, one or two 
with poles at the bow to watch for and 
avoid shoals and rocks, ten or twelve in 
the tracking team (who also manned the 
oars when they crossed the river from 
time to time) and a man walking in the 
rear of the trackers to keep the line from 
fouling, or to disengage it when cauglit 
on or behind one of a million sticks, stones, 
rocks, floating or stranded logs and trees 
in the water, or on the shores, or project- 
ing from the banks above. Each boat is 
supplied with duplicate tracking lines with 
which to double teams in difficult or dan- 
gerous places, and to replace injured lines. 
The lines are sixty fathoms, 360 feet long, 
and—excepting the danger lines—are riade 
as light as possible to overcome the re- 
sistance of the wind and the rushing cur- 
rents of the water. They are about the 
size of a Mexican rawhide fasso, and as 
hard. I do not know the material from 
which they are composed. They are made 
in England for this particular use. If, 
when taut with the strain of the team, and 
caught over an obstruction and suddenly 
released, the line strikes one, the blow is 
as violent as if struck with a rod of iron. 
If the recipient is not knocked overboard, 
or does not receive a broken rib, he is 
lucky. The Indians wear a collar over 
the right shoulder, and passing across the 
breast and under the left arm. This is 
attached to the tracking line. The men 
walk bending forward and bracing them- 
selves in their collars, each swinging his 
disengaged hands and arms from side to 
side in unison, and keeping time as far as 
may be with their songs and yells. 


(To Be Continued.) 
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of game is the delight of the October 
sportsman, the special quarry de- 
pending upon what locality he lives in or 
where he elects to follow the game. It 
is surprising what a range of sport there 
is during this most delightful month of 
the year, if we consider the full width of 
the continent, and the happy hunting ground 
above the international boundary as well as 
south of it. In the East, where .FIELD AND 
STREAM has its home—though its readers and 
friends by the thousands are scattered all 
over the other sections of the continent— 
there are many different interests to claim 
the sportsman out of doors during October. 
It would be hard to say just which of them 
are most potent and compelling. Indeed, 
there are many lovers of the open who frankly 
admit that they are unable to determine just 
which of their many sports exercises the most 
delightful attraction. It is the case of the 
swain between two loves: “How happy I could 
be with either, were t’other fair charmer 
away!” 
Some reference has been made in the pre- 
vious number concerning the sections of 
Maine where game birds or bigger game of 


Sig pursuit of many different species 


the four-footed varieties abound, and I have 
the satisfaction of being able to present the 
following reliable story of conditions as they 
are up to the minute, being the personal ob- 
servations of a friend of mine who has very 
lately made a long trip through the state, 
especially the eastern part of it. I quote 
him in full: 

“Washington County, Maine, and particu- 
larly that section of it around Grand Lake, 
offers ideal coverts to one who is fond of 
partridge shooting, and many woodcock are 
each year shot around Grand Lake Stream, 
Musquosh Stream and Lake, and along the 
Machias waters, reached from Machias, Me. 
The guides and sportsmen, while trout fishing, 
report that partridges are very numerous this 
year, as they wintered particularly well by 
reason of there being practically no snow until 
March, and then not over a foot and one- 
half fell in any one section. Many flocks have 
been seen in the woods, and the broods appear 
to be in large numbers. 

“It is estimated that there is no better 
moose hunting in America than can be found 
on Musquosh and Tomah Streams, on the 
eastern border of Washington County, and 
reached from Princeton or Grand Lake Stream 
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village. They are on the New Brunswick 
border, where moose have been protected for 
several years, and have now worked across 
the line into Maine, seeking the bogs and their 
favorite feeding grounds, which are so numer- 
ous in this section. A sportsman should ar- 
range to arrive at Princeton or Grand Lake 
Stream not later than October 14, so as to 
be on the hunting grounds on the morning of 
the 15th, the beginning of the open season. 
Several guides, whom we talked with regard- 
ing the possibility of getting a moose, said 
that, if sportsmen would plan to stay at least 
two weeks, they would guarantee that a 
moose would be obtained. It is estimated 
that there are more moose on Tomah Stream 
than imany part of adjacent New Brunswick. 
Parties who hunted there last fall saw an 
average. of three moose a day for nine days. 
This summer, on Musquosh Stream, Dr. Mix- 
ter, of* Philadelphia, while fishing, saw six 
moosésin one day, and one or more each day, 
and Mr. C. White and party saw four in one 
day aid many others on different days. This 
is not-only a good moose country, but deer are 
there ‘in great numbers, and there are also 
manyybear, as there is an abundance of wild 
pigeon plums and blueberries, so attractive to 
Bruin. Last year there were seven bears shot, 
and it is estimated there have been at least 
five every year for the last ten years, the 
largest one last year weighing 405 pounds. 

“A fine deer country is that around Ox 
Brook Lake, which is easily reached from 
Grand Lake Stream village by a trip of about 
five miles across Grand Lake, thence one mile 
by trail or canoe. A few days before this 
article was written (July 17), one party ob- 
tained seventeen snapshots of deer in two 
days. Colonel Hopkins, of Boston, has a pri- 
vate camp at Whitney’s Cove, near Ox Brook 
Stream, as have also Messrs. Murchie and 
Eaton, of Calais. Beside the Maine camps, 
there are good guides’ houses, which are al- 
ways open to the Grand Lake guides and 
sportsmen who want to make temporary quar- 
ters there. Any of the guides around Grand 
Lake Stream and Princeton are ready to 
guarantee a deer in ten days’ time, or no 
payment for their services. The deer win- 
tered particularly well on account of the open 
season, and are much more numerous than in 
former years. There are splendid hardwood 
ridges and black growths all around Grand 
Lake, making a most attractive hunting 
country. 

“Parties who intend visiting this region 
are recommended to correspond with Guides 
Ross Yates, John W. Baker, Ellsworth Beach, 
Charles Bradford, W. H. Gollen and W. E. 
Bagley, all of whom can be recommended, and 
should be addressed on Grand Lake Stream, 
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Washington County, Maine. Further informa- 
tion regarding that section may be obtained 
by addressing W. G. Rose, proprietor of Rose’s 
Ouananiche and Sunset Camps, or F. H. Ball 
or Stephen Yates, who run excellent camps 
and are in close touch with all the guides in 
that section.” oe 
Maine is a great wilderness empire, in 
which all the amateur sportsmen ofthe 
United States might pursue their fa¥orite 
pastime without danger of treading on one 
another’s heels. In six of the counties of this 
regal commonwealth—Piscataquis, Aroostook, 
Kennebec, Franklin, Somerset and Washing- 
ton—deer by the thousands move swiftly 
through the leafy aisles of the forest and in 
most of them great antlered moosé are to be 
found for the seeking. There are bears, too— 
big, shaggy black fellows, who sometimes give 
the sportsmen more excitement to the minute 
than even a 1,200-pound moose. Deer are to 
be found in large numbers also in New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont so that three of the six 
New England States may fairly be included 
in the “big game” category. ‘The statistics 
of successive hunting seasons during the last 
decade or two speak eloquently of Maine’s 
prestige in this respect. Every year between 
15,000 and 25,000 deer, at a conservative esti- 
mate, are killed in the state by resident and 
non-resident sportsmen. Last was 
rather an “off” one as a result of the prevail- 
ing financial depression and unfavorable 
weather conditions, yet 13,000 sportsmen were 
entertained at 131 different camps or other 
sporting resorts, and about 15,000 deer were 
killed. From Bangor alone there were 
shipped 2,500 deer, 170 moose and 40 bears. 
To leok after the welfare of this great army 
of annual visitors to the woods there are 
about 2,000 officially registered guides. From 
license fees and fines alone the state last 
year derived a revenue of about $40,000. 
These facts assuredly go to show that 
Maine is unquestionably a “big game” state. 
Aside from the settled sections along the 
coast, the entire state is practically a hunt- 
ing and fishing country of the first class. 
Even in the populous farming regions deer 
are frequently found grazing in orchards or 
meadows, to the disgust of the farmer. As 
far south as the Rangeley Lakes country— 
one of the most attractive, convenient and 
accessible sporting sections of the state— 
deer are to be found in large numbers, and 
likewise in the adjacent Dead River and Me- 
gantic regions, and in the country of the up- 
per Kennebec. Moosehead Lake—that beauti- 
ful, 40-mile-long water sheet in the heart of 
the Maine wilderness—is an important con- 
verging point for the hunter. Kineo, on the 
northern shore of the lake, and equipped with 
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one of the largest and finest resort hotels to 
be found in interior Maine, is a favorite head- 
quarters for both hunters and fishermen, for 
it is from here that some of the longest and 
most interesting canoe trips into the wilder- 
ness may be taken—trips that may be pro- 
longed several hundred miles, until they bring 
their participants to the Reversing Falls, 
at St. John, New Brunswick. It is in the 
country lying between Moosehead Lake and 
the New Brunswick and Quebec borders that 
the most primitive conditions of wilderness 
life are to be enjoyed. Scattered throughout 
this wide-spreading region of sweet-scented 
forest, and tributary to the Penobscot, Aroos- 
took, Allagash, Fish and St. John Rivers, 
are literally hundreds of lakes and ponds, 
large and small, the shores of which furnish 
ideal camping conditions for hunter or fish- 
erman. A sample list of the more important 
of these centers might. well include Chesun- 
cook Lake, Millininocket Lake, Katahdin 
Iron Works, Long Lake, Chamberlain Lake, 
Pemadumcook Lake, Lobster Lake, Jo Mary 
Lake, Roach Pond, Spencer Lake, Brassa 
Lake, Eagle Lake, Allagash Lake, Sourdna- 
hunk Lake, Sebois Lake, Fish Lake and 
Ragged Lake. Sportsmen desiring a certainty 
of large and small game and trout in their 
respective seasons will find about what they 
want by writing the Ripogenus Lake Camps, 


Chesuncook P. O., Maine, and can secure all 
necessary information concerning them from 
Reg. C. Thomas, 337 State St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

At a majority of these hunting centers 
comfortable camps, with “all the comforts 
of a home,” are to be found, together with 
registered guides, who charge for their serv- 
ices and the use of their canoes and utensils 
a matter of $3 a day. These centers are lo- 
cated from ten to sixty miles from the rail- 
road, by team or canoe, and there is never 
any question as to an adequate supply of 
provisions or equipment. Washington Coun 
ty, lying to the east of this great northern 
Maine hunting country of 15,000 square miles, 
is another favorite haunt of the sportsman. 
Deer and moose abound here, especially in 
the region accessible from the Grand Lake 
country, and no portion of the state fur- 
nishes better opportunities for bear hunting. 
If this vast hunting region of Maine does 
not constitute a large enough world for the 
ambitious sportsman to conquer, the adja- 
cent province of New Brunswick, with more 
than 17,000 square miles of hunting country, 
and every square mile said to average at 
least one moose, extends a cordial welcome. 
The Miramichi section in this province is an 
especially promising moose country. . Moose 
are also to be found in large numbers in the 
neighboring province of Nova Scotia, espe- 
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cially in Yarmouth, Queens and Annapolis 
Counties. 

Transportation facilities to all of these 
points are all that could be desired. From 
Boston, reached direct by New York, New 
Haven & Hartford and New York Central 
lines and their connections, the sportsman 
will find through parlor or sleeping car serv- 
ice over the Boston & Maine and Maine Cen- 
tral railroads to all the leading gateways 
to the Maine hunting regions, as well as to 
those in New Brunswick, Quebec and Nova 
Scotia. The illustrated literature issued by 
the Boston & Maine, Maine Central, and Ban- 
gor & Aroostook railroads (the Jatter giving 
access to the great “big game” section of 
northern Maine) will furnish all necessary 
information as to rates, connections, camps, 
guides, localities, etc., and may be secured on 
epplication to the passenger department of 
either road, 

New Brunswick should not be neglected by 
the sportsman who seeks some of the best 
game of the continent. We have frequently 
made reference to her almost unrivaled at- 
tractions for the angler, and some of her 
canoe cruises are as good as anything in the 
world; but for many of the lovers of the open 
the special fame of her wild land is found 
in the big game, which there thrives as in 
few other sections of the continent. The 
moose, caribou and deer are native to New 
Brunswick, and are probably as numerous now 
as at any time during the past fifty years, 
while many of the most expert authorities on 
the subject have insisted to me that the size 
and symmetry of the moose heads are equal 
to anything in the past, the biggest of the 
wild creatures having merely learned to seek 
distant nooks in the far forests where the 
white man does not so often follow. Some of 
the heads which have come out of New Bruns- 
wick during the past five years seem thor- 
oughly to bear out this statement. 

New Brunswick has the great advantage of 
being the most accessible of the big game ter- 
ritory of the East, and the sportsman is able 
to reach the chosen headquarters in one-fourth 
of the time necessary for other famous moose 
country. It has no less than 17,000 miles of 
forest still in primeval wildness, and under 
the careful execution of the present laws the 
supply of game is likely to increase rather 
than diminish. 

In the planning of the trip, it is best to 
get the advice of those expert in the matter 
at hand, and the expert in this case is the 
New. Brunswick Tourist Association, which 
has headquarters at St. John, the natural 
starting place for the sporting trip and the 
best in the province for outfitting. Strange 
to say, the secretary of the association is a 


woman, whose gentle voice and femimitie ways 
seem to have little in common. with the 
strenuous sport of killing wild creatures, but 
she is as keen an expert in all matters that 
interest the sportsman as any specimen of the 
opposite sex we have ever seen, and she can 
recite offhand the special attractions and 
merits of any locality in the provinee which 
she serves so well, with a skill which is 
truly -wonderful. It is. quite a novelty to 
have your sporting trip outlined by a woman, 
but with some of the best posted sportsmen 
of the East it has come to be a habit. A 
request to the association for data and a 
suggested program will bring such a mass 
of interesting reading matter that the man 
who does not really want to go had better 
not send for the information, for it will 
probably capture him for a trip into the wilds 
oi New Brunswick. 

Another organization which is also in posi- 
tion to give the prospective sportsman every 
aid, and very valuable aid, in his sporting 
plans, is the Intercolonial Railway, with head- 
quarters at Moncton, in the offices of which 
are more good sportsmen than in any rail- 
way I have ever become familiar with, and 
whose information on the resources of their 
own territory is both fresh and reliable, hav- 
ing borne personal experiment. The litera- 
ture issued by this road is unusually up-to- 
date and is revised frequently, to the benefit 
of the visitor and the eternal credit of the 
road. There are a few places in the East 
where the sport of fifteen years ago is still 
being advertised ; you will not find them along 
the Intercolonial. It is my personal impres- 
sion, based upon extended travel through the 
province last summer and fall, that some of 
the best hunting country in it is to be found 
in the vicinity of Doaktown, though it were 
futile to name one spot out of such a terri- 
tory. 

Good fellows of the outdoor world are be- 
ginning to take a very friendly interest in 
this department and are sending in delightful 
stories of trips and sport in the near vicinity 
of their homes. There could be nothing more 
valuable to the readers of this magazine and 
nothing more appreciated by those who are 
seeking to make it the best thing of its kind 
in the world. Here is the latest, a fascina- 
ting account of the facts as they are in the 
famous, but little known Pecos Valley of 
New Mexico, a place where valley means an 
elevation of some 7,000 feet; where scenery 
is on the grand and gigantic scale so com- 
mon to the Far West; where every sort of 
game, almost, abounds, from deer and moun- 
tain lion to grouse and coyotes. Read what 
this fellow says, and see if it does not start 
you to hunting the place upon the map and 
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calculating whether you cannot somehow man- 
age to get there this year. The letter came 
from the Valley Ranch, Valley Ranch P. O., 
New Mexico, which is a private land grant 
situated on both sides of the Pecos River 
for four miles and over. 

“The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
crosses the Rocky Mountains at Glorieta, 
N. M. Just north of this point the 
Rockies are split up into long ranges, 
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road being even older than the old trail, for 
it was in use long before the gold rush to the 
West made the Santa Fe trail a necessity. 
As you ride along a really fine, smooth, roll 
ing road, you see the adobe houses, hundreds 
of years old, and the women baking their 
bread in the same clay ovens used by their 
mothers and grandmothers, while the men are 
perhaps threshing their small supply of grain 
by driving the goats or horses around the 
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deep valleys being formed by the Pecos 
River and other streams which have 
their starting point from twenty to thirty 
miles to the north and northeast. The waters, 
flowing perpetually in these streams during 
the ages past, have made wonderful canyons 
and cuts, and the general mountain scenery 
is really unexcelled anywhere in the known 
world. Tourists have really very little idea 
of the wonderful things they are missing as 
they pass on through to California. If you 
should get off the train at Glorieta you would 
be met by a comfortable stage, which would 
start for the ranch, nine miles distant. The 
first three miles would be over the old, his- 
toric Santa Fe trail, and you would pass the 
old stage house, where, during the battle 
of Glorieta, 900 men died and were buried; 
then, branching off from the old trail, you 
wind along the road up the Pecos River, this 


same old enclosure built hundreds of years 
ago. 

“In two hours you are at the ranch, where 
a comfortable room and a good, wholesome 
meal awaits you. And now a great variety 
of trips are offered you. To-morrow a ride 
in the saddle to the top of the Corona, a 
mountain peak 12,000 feet high and stand- 
ing out alone, so that you may look 150 miles 
in every direction, with every foot of the 
road from the ranch up a revelation in moun- 
tain scenery. Returning from this trip, and 
being used to your saddle and on a more 
friendly basis with your horse, you are more 
ambitious; so you go to the top of ‘Old 
Baldy,’ the highest peak in New Mexico, and 
14,000 feet above sea level. Here you find 
perpetual snow and a view absolutely inde- 
scribable, and, to crown all, one of the most 
marvelous lakes in the world, Spirit Lake, 
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over 12,000 feet above sea level, set in the 
side of the mountain. 

“Between trips, you have caught trout in 
the river, and have taken out the hounds 
after a fox or a bobeat. You are a ‘tender- 
foot’ no longer, and so you spend a day over 
at the old Pecos Church ruins, four miles 
from the ranch, and are surprised to learn 
that this old church antedates even the one 
of historic name in St. Augustine. Next 
comes a trip over the divide, to Santa Fe, 
twenty miles away, and after spending a day 
or two there, you ride on to the Cliff Dwell- 
ers’ old abandoned caves, stopping long enough 
on the Rio Grande River to shoot a few 
ducks. You could continue this, almost in- 
definitely, always seeing something new and 
out of the beaten tracks. 

“We have made an arrangement whereby 
we will meet any persons at Glorieta and 
take personal charge of them from the time 
they get off the train until we put them 
back on it. We will furnish either saddle 
or driving horses, guide, camping outfit, or 
whatever is needed for getting around on any 
of the trips mentioned. For this we charge 
$5 per day, and this amount covers every- 
thing, including board and room, horses, 
guides, ete. If you want any further in- 
formation we will be very glad to furnish it.” 

R. H. Sims. 

The Pecos Valley is reached by way of the 
Santa Fe, and to that railroad, as well as to 
the writer of the most interesting letter print- 
ed above, we suggest that correspondence be 
directed for further information. 

Just here let it be said that this department 
is on the hunt all the time for reliable in- 
formation concerning new and unhackneyed 
places for the sportsman and the tourist. It 
is impossible for the writer to cover the 
whole continent, even traveling, as he did last 
year, 17,000 miles during the twelve months. 
He invites the co-operation of all the good 
fellows who know of a choice spot and are 
willing to share the knowledge with a brother 
sportsman, 

The traveler toward the South—and that is 
where the traveler generally turns his face 
for the coming six months—ought to know 
of the special attractions offered by the city 
of Galveston, Tex. In some respects the most 
interesting example of the speed and vigor 
with which a great American city can rise 
from a harrowing experience, is illustrated in 
the case of the now beautiful and inspiring 
community. Galveston is located on the east 
end of an island bearing the same name, and 
is bathed by the warm waters of the Gulf ot 
Mexico on the south and by the Galveston 
Bay on the north. Here the biting chill of 
the cold winter months is tempered by the 
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warmth of the gulf stream, and an ideal 
climate for the tourist or pleasure seeker who 
wishes to escape the rigors of the northern 
winters, is provided. 

Galveston beach is the finest in the world— 
a fine driveway, extending for thirty miles 
along the Gulf of Mexico, where the surf is 
ever rolling, furnishing magnificent surf 
bathing the year round. The waters of the 
gulf and bay abound with mackerel, redfish, 
speckled trout, sheephead and many other 
varieties of fine fish, and the veriest amateur 
finds no difficulty in landing all he cares to 
catch. Wild ducks and geese, also jacksnipe, 
are numerous all along the near-by coasts and 
waterways. The point of greatest interest 
in Galveston is probably the sea wall, the 
magnificent esplanade along the gulf shore. 
The beach is one of the finest in the south; 
hard and smooth and stretching continuously 
for a distance of thirty miles, it is particu 
larly a fine course for automobiles, and races 
are frequently held. 

San Antonio is pre-eminently the winter re- 
sort of the Southwest. Its climate is remark- 
ably uniform and the weather reports show an 
average of 254 clear days in the year. A 
solid, substantial city, yet withal a truly 
typical resort, San Antonio is unique in its 
attractiveness. The Alamo, the crumbling 
missions near the city, public parks expressing 
the old Spanish love for fountains, rare foliage 
and flowers, Fort Sam Houston, with its 
showy military maneuvers, together with the 
hill country beyond, with splendid hunting 
and fishing, are all points of interest appeal- 
ing to the tourist and winter visitor. At San 
Antonio, with several splendid golf courses 
and similar outdoor sports, splendid drives 
and splendid hunting and fishing, time need 
n@ver drag. 

“Corpus Christi, Aransas Pass, Rockport and 
Tarpon are so nearly alike and so close to- 
gether that a description of one practically 
fits the other. Corpus Christi is a thriving 
business town located on a bluff overlooking 
Corpus Christi Bay, and as a health resort 
is well and favorably known. Boating, sail- 
ing and bathing are particularly fine, as Cor- 
pus Christi Bay, a beautiful stretch of water, 
land locked and safe from squalls and sudden 
storms, with a splendid beach, is always invit- 
ing. Corpus Christi and Aransas Bays are 
the home of the tarpon, and this, the gamiest 
fish, yearly attracts devotees of the sport from 
all parts of the United States, and even 
from abroad. The little town of Tarpon is 
famous for its inn and the records of tarpon 
“catches” made in the waters near by. There 
can be no question that this locality affords 
some of the very best game fishing to be 
found on this continent, and in subsequent 
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numbers we will have more extended reference 
to that class of sport as it is offered here. 

Another good friend of mine, himself a 
Westerner for many years, sat at my desk 
the other day and gave me a host of valuable 
suggestions concerning new sporting centers 
in the West, which many will be glad to 
hear of. I use the facts as he gave them 
to me: 

Jamestown, N. D., on the Red River—the 
only river flowing toward the north in the 
United States—is a great center for prairie 
‘thicken shooting and ducks. The Horse 
Heaven country, between Yakima Valley and 
the Columbia River, is excellent for goose, 
duck and prairie chicken. This region is best 
reached from the railroad station of Prosser 
Falls, on the Northern Pacific Railway. The 
Kititas country in Washington is especially 
good for chickens, and it also contains many 
small lakes which catch the migration of 
ducks in the Fall. The Wind River country 
of Wyoming, he says, is good sporting coun- 
try, especially for prairie chickens. .The best 
method of getting in there is by rail. to Lan- 
der, Wyoming, and thence by stage north. It 
is on the Shoshone Indian reservation... Burns 
County, in Southeast Oregon, he also favors 
as a gunning center for birds, doves, rabbits 
and coyotes, which he says is mighty good 
sport, Those of us who have hunted either 
the prairie wolf or the timber wolf will agree 
with him that these destructive creatures are 
really a mighty interesting quarry for the 
sportsman of the day, especially the man who 
wants to hunt something that is the enemy of 
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the game. All these places recently mentioned 
are on the Northern Pacific Railway, and 
from that company, whose headquarters are 
located at St. Paul, Minn., printed matter 
bearing upon the localities mentioned can be 
had. 

My friend also spoke with great enthusiasm 
of the shooting, in spring and summer, of 
the so-called Maricopa doves or white pigeons, 
which come north by millions from Mexico 
into Arizona. This sounded so much like a 
new and good sport that 1 want some pictures 
to go with it which my friend did not have. 
Will some of the Western brethren oblige and 
earn the thanks of the many who would like 
to hear more of this novel pastime? 

For duck and goose shooting, which is in 
demand in October, there are many who say 
that no localities on the map surpass the 
Devil’s Lake country of North Dakota. Devil’s 
Lake is the largest body of water between 
the Red River Valley and the Rocky Moun- 
tains. It is fifty miles long and has a shore 
line of 300 miles. Many smaller lakes are 
all about in this section and all the rendez- 
vous for innumerable ducks in the fall, par- 
ticularly the mallard, canvasback and red 
head. Lakota, Crary, Devil’s Lake, Grand 
Harbor, Church’s Ferry and Cando are the 
stations for this region. They are all on the 
Great Northern Railway. Montana, which is 
reached by the same line, is rapidly achieving 
the place in the hearts of the lover of shoot- 
ing which its natural resources long ago en- 
titled it to. Every year sees a tremendous 
increase in the number of hunters who make 
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PHOTOGRAPHED IN MONTANA 


Montana the end of their journey, and with 
protective laws, ably executed, it appears as 
if the game supply was in a fair way to 
remain at its present high level of attractive- 
ness. In the eastern portion of the state, 
prairie chicken, grouse, pheasant, ducks, geese 
and swans are found, while the mountainous 
country and among the foothills furnish deer, 
Rocky Mountain goat, mountain sheep, elk, 
bear and mountain lion. Incidentally some of 
this hunting country is in the midst of scenic 
wonders which are equal to anything of their 
kind in the world. Belton, the railroad sta- 
tion for famous Lake McDonald, is one of the 
best centers for the sportsman to use, for it 
is a sporting headquarters and scenically the 
rival of any sporting rendezvous we are 
familiar with. There are hotels, camps and 
outfitters and sport of all kinds within three 
miles of the station. All the big game men- 
tioned may be shot up to December 1, while 
the trout fishing, which is wonderful, knows 
no close season. ‘lhe license fee for big 
game in Montana is $25. 

Idaho is another splendid game country. 
Mountain goats, mule and white-tailed deer, 
black, cinnamon and silver tip bear, grouse, 
pheasant and trout—this is indeed an array 
that would make the average Easterner’s 
mouth water at the thought of so much sport 


in one locality. But it is all true 
of scores of centers in Idaho, and 
all the game mentioned may be 
taken up to December 1 or 31. 
The station at Priest River is 
said to be one of the best points 
for the sportsman to visit. 
Washington is much better 
known than Idaho, and her won- 
derful resources of wild nature 
and wild game have been more 
fully brought to the attention of 
the outdoor enthusiasts of the 
country. There are many  splen- 
did centers for sport in Washing- 
ton, however, which the bulk of 
the sportsmen have not heard of 
—much less visited. Among them 
is Lake Chelan, one of the largest 
mountain lakes in the entire coun- 
try and full of game fish, while 
in the surrounding country there 
is superb hunting for deer, bear, 
goat, chickens and ducks. It 
should be remembered that di- 
rectly to the north from here is 
the famous Kootenai country of 
British Columbia, and that much 
of the game of that region finds 
its way toward the south. All 
of these places are on the line 
of the Great Northern Railway, 
which issues interesting and beautiful printed 
matter bearing upon all phases of sport found 
along its line. From its passenger depart- 
ment at St. Paul, Minn., fuller information 
can be had. 

Somehow in the trout fishmg instalments 
of the Where to Go we negiected to mention 
some of the best grounds in the West, along 
the line of the Colorado and Southern Rail- 
way. The anglers of Denver and other Colo- 
rado cities do not have to go far from home 
for their sport—in fact, they might travel 
thousands of miles and find none so good as 
that afforded by Platte Canyon and the Big 
Thompson River. Until a few years ago the 
native trout held undisputed sway in these 
waters; but since the planting of the Calli- 
fornia rainbow and Eastern brook trout he has 
almost entirely disappeared, and it is only a 
question of time when he will be unknown 
there. The rainbow grows to a prodigious 
size, specimens weighing twelve pounds and 
over having been taken. Nowhere in the coun- 
try can there be found a more striking proof 
of what may be accomplished by the judicious 
planting of game fish in a stream yet environed 
by its primal wildness. There is good hunt- 
ing, for large and small game along the Colo- 
rado & Southern, and we shall mention it at 
length another month. Some very interesting 
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literature may be had by address- 
ing the general passenger agent, 
T. E. Fisher, Denver, Col. 
In the eastern part of Canada 
there are good centers which have 
not been overvisited, many places 
where splendid sport can be had 
with the rifle or shotgun. Some 
of these have already been men- 
tioned in previous articles, but 
it would take books to do justice 
to this theme. Along the line of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
there are troubles ahead for the 
man who would suggest any spe- 
cial place for a hunting trip, since 
every other locality would be jeal- 
ous of the places named. But 
there are some which have been, 
perhaps, a little more prompt in 
their claims of pre-eminence as 
sporting centers, and these nat- 
urally get the first mention in 
reviews of this kind. For in- 
stance, the vicinity of Kipawa 
Lake is now being prominently 
named as one of the best places 
in the Dominion for the big game 
hunter to visit. There are many 
varieties of big game there, from 
moose to wolves, and the latter 
are not least among the wild 
creatures requiring woodsmanship 
and still-hunting skill of the highest or- 
der in the successful hunter. Nomining, to- 
ward the north from Montreal, is another 
good center which has not been over visited, 
while the region toward the north from Sault 
Ste. Marie is another splendid center. The 
latter section, particularly along the Missis- 
sauga River, is one of the best moose hunting 
districts of Canada and it was from this spot 
that the biggest head recently taken in the 
Dominion came. In a two weeks’ cruise down 
the Mississauga River during the close sea- 
son, a party of sportsmen saw forty moose. 
In the popular slang of the day “this is going 
some.” If there are any other two weeks’ 
trips that will show as many moose, I have 
not heard of them. And I would like to. 
Several requests for information about the 
grizzly bear have come to this department, 
and I respectfully refer such inquirers to the 
vicinity of Golden, British Columbia, which 
is an excellent starting piace for such a 
hunt. M. Dainard, of Golden, is one of the 
best-known bear guides of the West, and I can 
personally vouch for his ability, knowledge 
and gentlemanly character. The country to 
the north of Golden is as good sporting coun- 
try as there is on the map, while the canoe 
trip “around the bend” of the Columbia River 
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will some day be the star sporting cruise of 
the world. Just at present the man who 
takes it will get virgin sport which few locali- 
ties in the world can duplicate. Dainard 
knows this country, too, though he says that 
the Eastern canoe is not the craft for such 
trips as they take there, and he is getting 
things under way to introduce an enlarged 
and stiffened canoe into popular use for the 
river trips which are now coming into vogue 
among a few of those who have learned to ap- 
preciate the opportunities of the far West for 
novel and inspiring excursions into wild 
Nature. The Canadian Pacific Railway, at 
Montreal, will forward literature to any who 
apply bearing on the hunting along its lines. 

There are numerous other excellent centers 
for the sportsman in search of big game of 
all sorts to be found in either Ontario or 
Quebec. In Ontario there are some especially 
fine localities reached by way of the new ex- 
tension of the Canadian Northern Ontario 
Railway, from Toronto north to Sudbury, 
along the shores of the famous Georgian Bay. 
This route will open one of the best regions 
for game that has recently come to the atten- 
tion of the sportsman, and it has the double 
advantage of being very close to the center 
of population of the United States and very 
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accessible. The best railroad centers from 
which to make excursions would probably be 
Perry Sound and Burton, the latter being on 
the Magenetawan River, which has enjoyed 
great fame among a limited coterie of sports- 
men for a number of years. The general pas- 
senger agent is William Phillips, Toronto. 
The Eastern man who wants to get good 
moose hunting will find some of the best of 
it along the eastern shores of Nova Scotia, 
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Ontario, of which the Algonquin National 
Park is the center, and in some respects the 
distributing point. The deer in the park re- 
serve are more abundant than in any one sec- 
tion of the Dominion I have ever visited, and 
while the general public is not permitted to 
hunt in this park, the adjoining territory gets 
the benefit of the abundance and is fast be- 
coming the Mecea of the hunter who cannot 
afford long absence from home nor extended 
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all the way from Yarmouth nearly to Hali- 
fax. This is a hunting center which is not 
overcrowded, and on the barrens inland are 
some of the best places for big moose in the 
East. Mr. P. Mooney, general passenger agent, 
Halifax & Southwestern Railway, is the man 
at the helm of this region, and he will be 
found extremely well posted in reference to 
the sporting attractions of the province. The 
Eastern man can leave Boston by boat at 2 
o’clock in the afternoon, and by noon the 
next day be in his big game camp—it would 
be hard to beat that for accessibility. 

In the opinion of the writer one of the best 
locations on the continent for deer, based 
upon the large number of them, of large size, 
which he personally saw during his sporting 
trips; is among the so called Highlands of 


travel. Kearney, just outside the park and on 
the line of the Grand Trunk Railway, is 
one of the best centers for the hunting trip in 
Ontario, and moose have been known to walk 
right down the center of the town in the fall 
and winter. There are thirty lakes in the 
vicinity of Kearney, in each of which fine 
sport for the rod is assured in the right sea- 
son, though the trout season has ended before 
the hunter arrives. Kearney has two good 
little hotels, stores and outfitters, and there 
are many good guides who make their head- 
quarters here. The Grank Trunk Railway, 
which serves this place, issues much high 
class printed matter about hunting and 
should be appealed to if the reader is further 
interested. Address the passenger depart 
ment in Montreal. 








A REPLY TO DR. DE HOFF. 


I am interested in the letter of Dr. John 
Edmund De Hoff that appeared in recy AND 
StreAM for September. Some of my friends 
have suggested that I “hand the Doctor out 
a hot one.” The gentleman, however, is en- 
titled to a quite different reply, because the 
questions involved are really serious. The 
fact that Dr. De Hoff has not had success 
with the floating bait, does not justify any 
particular levity on my part. The truth is, 
I am sorry he has not had better luck. I 
should like to have him experience the sani 
pleasure with the floating bait that has been 
mine, because all that | have written on the 
subject has been my own experience, and 
my main object has been to pass the good 
news along. 

The Doctor says in his letter that he has 
had more success with minnows or shiners 
than with floating bait. Quite the contrary 
has been my experience—so much so that I 
have wholly discarded the minnow bucket. 
But the particular part of the Doctor's let- 
ter that deserves consideration is, first, the 
statement that he saw hundreds of bass 
swimming around in the Susquehanna River 
and that he cast among those bass number- 
less times without success. Is there any 
fiisherman in the world who has not received 
similar impudent disinterest from every 
known fish that swims? The fact that the 
fish are visible only accentuates the angler’s 
irritation, and, in proportion to the numerical 
strength of his unresponsive, non-biting audi- 
ence, so rises his gorge. In any good angling 
water it is safe to say that nine casts out of 
ten bring the bait, whether it be artificial or 
live bait, within striking distance of some 
fish. For a certainty, they don’t all hit it. 
If they did, real anglers—that is to say, pa- 
tient and skilful fishermen—would not be so 
far and few between, and half the pleasure 


of taking out a good string would be denied 
lo fish in a pool where the fish are constant- 
ly visible, where every movement can be 
seen, and where even the strike in all its 
phases can be watched, does not seem to me 
to be very good fishing, anyhow. It is like 
shooting a covey of quail in a tennis-court. 
is there not some exhilaration in fanning a 
pool whose dark depths conceal, and in 
observing the fish rise from the impenetrable, 
hit the bait, and fare forth in combat? 

| believe a bass has a certain amount of 
common sense, afid that he is not particularly 
anxious to come to the surface in the pres- 
ence of even a good medical man and make 
much over any kind of bait. He is much 
more likely to locate a live minnow below 
water, in the presence of spectators, because 
he feels a security that he cannot feel on 
the surface. In connection with this matter, 
I beg to quote from a letter written by one 
of the most widely known floating bait-fisher- 
men in America. It is rather an interesting 
point, and grew out of some correspondence 
I had with the gentleman referred to: 

“If you watch the floating lure closely, and with 
a ~ | eye, you will see it is very rarely that any 
part of the fish comes above the surface except the 
tail, which is thrown up as the fish makes such a 
great effort to get down out of sight. He seems to 
be instinctively afraid that the commotion he creates 
will attract his enemies, as the commotion made by 
the lure attracted him. I think we may truthfully 
say he is afraid to get his head into the fresh air 
until it becomes necessary to his liberty. Now I 
had figured that it was this instinct that caused 
him to bite or nip at the bottom, and not at the 
sides of the lure. My older son, who has been a 
very ardent bait-caster for the last six or seven 
years, and who travels from Florida to Michigan 
and Wisconsin and the Rocky Mountains and fishes 
and studies the art much, believes that bass, and 
perhaps other fish, are attracted by the hooks. 
Pork-rind split into strings, bucktails, helgramites 
or dobsons, with their thousand legs, are very at- 


tractive lures. My son thinks the fish strike the 
hooks as they would the legs.” 


This reference is important mately for the 
reason that it shows the caution of the black 
bass. 
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There may be, of course, other conditions 
at the bottom of the Doctor’s present streak 
of bad luck. Perhaps the bass are over-fed. 
Perhaps they have occupied perfectly clear 
streams and become so familiar with civiliza- 
tion that their natural primitive antagonism 
is gone. It has always been my experience 
that the best bass fishing is in the wildest 
country or in waters where the human 
species is not so abundant, or, at least, so 
visible as in the instances cited by my med- 
ical adviser. For instance, it is a good idea 
to nose a boat into a lagoon or a bay con- 
taining a fringe of lily-pads and fan out 
twelve or fifteen casts in an arc of, say 
seventy-five feet all around the boat. It is 
not improbable that one or two of these casts 
will lure the fish, and, in his first impulse of 
antagonism or possibly hunger, he will strike. 
Whereas, if the fish discerned the source 
from which the bait came, he might delay 
rushing things because of a natural tendency 
to investigate causes—during which time his 
inclination to strike back would diminish. 
Which is doubtless the cause of the Susque- 
hanna River inactivities referred to by Dr. 
Hoff. 

My advice to the Doctor is to continue 


his experiments, try different kinds of water 
and different depths, and learn to cast far 
enough away from the boat to give the bait 
the appearance of having come into the nat- 


ural wilds on its own account. But even 
then he may not get results wholly gratify- 
ing. I have never known any one kind of 
fishing that satisfied all classes. 

As for myself and numberless other 
anglers with whom I keep up a pretty inti- 
mate acquaintance, the floating bait seems to 
meet all demands and has succeeded the min- 
now bucket. 

I guess there may be some other issues 
to be brought into this controversy, and I 
should like to see some more opinions from 
the Short Rod Fraternity, with just as many 
replies from the Live Bait Devotees. Some- 
how or other, I feel that we fishermen should 
contrive, in every way, to spread knowledge 
about fish and fishing, and to keep the con- 
troversies sane and truthful—that is, as 
truthful as an angler can be expected to be. 
Of course, there are limits to veracity. 

New York City. R. H. Davis. 

Forest fires are working destruction in 
northern Minnesota, devastating hundreds 
of square miles of territory, sweeping entire 
towns oyit of existence, and causing a heavy 
loss of human life. Perhaps such disasters 
are not always avoidable. Surely they point 
to the need of a fire warden service, 
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TO MAKE GAME PLENTIFUL. 


IN RESPONSE to your request that I write 
something about the new movement for the 
preservation of North American game, which 
is now represented by the Society of Game 
Preservers, I can give you only a brief out- 
line of what is intended and what has already 
been accomplished. The objects of the So- 
ciety of Game Preservers is stated in Circu 
lar No. 1, which I send you. 

The movement may be said to have had 
its beginning upon the publication in The Jn- 
dependent (October 10, 1907) of an article 
on “The State and the Game,” in which 1 
pointed out the errors of our present restric- 
tive methods of game handling, and the im- 
possibility of preserving our native game 
from extinction provided any shooting be 
permitted. In subsequent articles in the same 
magazine I deplored the necessity of substi- 
tution by our game officers of the poultry- 
yard pheasants for our native grouse and 
quail, and pointed out the losses due to the 
natural game enemies (which are termed 
“vermin” by game preservers), the rapid in- 
crease of game where vermin is wholly or 
partially controlled, and its certain and uni- 
form decrease in all places where shooting 
is added to the ordinary checks to increase. 
The oyster came very nearly becoming ex- 
tinct when its increase was regulated by re- 
strictive legislation very similar to our game 
laws. Without wishing to speak for the so- 
ciety—which will speak for itself at a meet- 
ing soon to be held—I may say I believe 
there are certain fundamental principles 
which must be regarded in our future legis- 
lation if we wish to save the game, big and 
small, from extinction. Briefly, the more im- 
portant of these are: We must encourage 
and not restrict individual action tending to 
increase the game; the farming interest 
must be distinctly consulted when the game 
laws are made or “improved;” and we must 
restore the medium of exchange to game to 
make it worth while for persons of small 
means properly to look after it. Hence the 
game dealers, who will furnish the money 
to increase the game, must be consulted. 
This incidentally includes the hotel and res- 
taurant keepers and all who wish to serve or 
eat game. 

There has been a continual strife between 
sportsmen’s restrictive and protective asso 
ciations and the other interests I have re- 
ferred to. When the farmers, the game 
dealers, inn keepers, and those who are in- 
terested in having cheap game in the market 
are added to the sportsmen who are willing 
to do something practical, it will be observed 
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that we have a decided majority. It appears 
that our present laws are framed to please 
only a part of the sportsmen. But the people 
are said to own the game. The Society of 
Game Preservers includes many sportsmen 
of prominence, a majority of whom do not 
own any interest in game preserves. It also 
includes farmers, game dealers and hotel 
keepers, and I hope that the society will 
bring some system out of the game law mat- 
ter which will prove satisfactory to all 
classes of sportsmen as well as the other in- 
terests named. The society is growing rap- 
idly and the movement is endorsed by many 
prominent men, whose letters will be read at 
the first meeting and then made public. It 
is rightfully contended by all that in agri- 
cultural districts the wishes of the farmers 
must be consulted. I may say for the so- 
ciety that it does not seek the immediate 
repeal of all the restrictive game laws. It 
proposes to carefully consider how the re- 
strictions which seem to interfere with the 
increase of game can be uniformly mitigated 
by laws which will be likely to remain per- 
manent, and which will be for the best in- 
terests of the majority of the American pe8- 
ple. The sportsmen, who may think they 
will be damaged by the proposed changes in 
the laws, will find they are really benefited 
when the game is made abundant. I predict 
that the seasons will be long, the bag un- 
limited, and that there will be no necessity 
of prohibiting shooting for five and ten-year 
periods. I predict that the market shooter 
will have the same freedom in America that 
the market shooter has in England, where 
many make an honest living without paying 
any shooting rental. 
Dwight W. Huntington. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN SOCIETY OF GAME 
PRESERVERS. 


The objects of this association are: 

I—To encourage the propagation and rapid in- 
crease of North American game. 

II—To urge the enactment of simple and uniform 
game laws. 

(a)—Permitting the sale of game for propaga- 
gation and its transportation under 
state supervision in all cases where the 
consignee engages to properly look after 
the game, to protect it from its natural 
enemies and to increase it. 

(b)—Prohibiting spring shooting of all kinds 


of game. 

(c)—-Prohibiting the sale of game as food ex- 
cepting game reared by those who make 
and keep it plentiful. 

(d)—Removing restrictions, which appear to in- 
terfere with or retard the increase of 
game, from those who make game 
plentiful. 

Cuartes HaALiock, 

ALEXANDER STARBUCK, 

H. V. Raprorp, 
. F Dwicnt W. Huntincton. 
Committee on Platform and Temporary Organization, 
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MY SEVENTH MOOSE HUNT. 


On the 15th of September, the writer 
started from Strattanville, Pennsylvania, for 
the moose pastures of New Brunswick. Upon 
six preceding successful hunts my com- 
panions had had experience in hunting 
moose; this time I was accompanied by a 
gentleman who was extremely anxious for 
a first meeting with these monarchs of the 
Canadian forests. Traveling by Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls, and thence by boat down the 
St. Lawrence river, our first night was spent 
at Toronto, and we arrived in due time at 
Montreal. After a good night’s rest in this 
city we left on the boat for Quebec, arriving 
at’ the latter place before sunset. We left 
Quebec at 9:30 A.M. and arrived at River 
DeLaup at 5 P.M. This is a nice little city, 
located about two miles back from the river. 
The citizens are most all French; very kind 
and very polite in every way. After a night’s 
rest here we pushed on over the Canadian 
Pacific to Bath, Carlton County, New Bruns- 
wick. 

T had previously arranged with our guide, 
John S. Demerchant, to be in waiting at this 
place. True to his trust, “Sly John,” as he 
is known at home, was on hand, all smiles, 
and said he had a moose tied out in the 
woods for my companion. While obtaining 
our provisions T came in contact with old 
friends, among them the game warden. Pat 
Corbett. Mr. Harris, proprietor of the Tracy 
hotel: Bohan Bros., and W. N. Dyer, the 
leading merchants of that place. They are 
all good people and loyal friends and T can 
heartily recommend them to any one who 
may visit this community. John S. Demer- 
chant is a No. 1 guide. He has few equals 
and no superiors in this line of work. 

The journey to the camp that has been 
our headquarters each year was made with- 
out incident. We found our log cabin in 
good condition, had a good night’s rest, and 
early morning found us eager to begin still- 
hunting. At Lampedo Lake, about one-half 
mile from camp, we stationed ourselves on 
a vacated beaver house much higher than 
the boggy land about the lake. We cut small 
spruce and fir trees and stuck them in the 
soft ground around the beaver house, and 
called our shelter “Fort Beaver.” It was so 
named first by Jesse Kiehl of New Bethle- 
hem seven years ago, on account of its being 
built on an abandoned beaver house, and 
having the appearance of a stockade through 
being surrounded at that time by small fir 
trees. This “fort” made it possible for us to 
conceal ourselves from the moose and other 
large game that came here for water. 
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It was at this point that my friend saw 
real moose for the first time—a cow and her 
calf. They loitered very leisurely by the 
lake, coming within thirty feet of the fort, 
the wind being in our favor. This incident 
greatly excited my companion, who thought 
that the cow’s ears were antlers, and it was 
with great difficulty that we restrained him 
from shooting. Our first day was spent in 
this locality, but we did not see any more 
moose. Next morning we were kept from 
watching the lake by a light, drizzling rain 
and a heavy fog. This being a better day 
for fishing than hunting, we went to the 
Odell stream, one mile from camp, and in 
about two hours we caught 150 trout, my 
companion proving to be an expert in land- 
ing the finny beauties. The rest of the day 
was spent at cleaning fish, cutting wood and 
general camp work. 

The guide and my companion went to the 
still water on the Odell stream the third 
morning, leaving before daylight, in the hope 
that a moose might be waiting for them. 
Moose frequent the water during the night, 
and at dawn seek the ridges or high lands. 
My chosen location for this day was at Fort 
Beaver, and in less than an hour after my 


arrival I got sight of a large buck crossing 


the bog about 100 yards away. He was 
walking and I brought him down with the 
first shot. The balance of the day I spent in 
getting my venison to camp. The others re- 
turned in the evening without having seen 
any moose, and I had a fine supper of veni- 
son, coffee and fried potatoes awaiting them. 

The next morning my friend started for 
the Odell water by himself, having marked 
the course the day before. The guide and 
I intended to go later to the dead water on 
East Brook, two and a half miles from camp. 
As we were about ready to start we heard 
two shots fired close together from the di- 
rection in which my friend had gone, and 
were debating whether we should go to the 
locality of the shooting when my companion 
returned to camp gasping for breath. The 
guide gave him a drink of water, and thus 
revived, he told us that he had shot a large 
bull moose which had stood broadside to him 
on the trail. The facts were these: A bull 
and cow moose had stood as he said, and 
within forty paces—as we estimated the dis- 
tance from where the empty shells lay to 
where he found a small bunch of hair cut 
from the bull’s mane by one of the bullets. 
The cther shot had cut the bark on a birch 
tree :.t least twelve feet from the ground. 
As the excitement of this experience had 
thrown my friend into a wildly delirious 
state of mind, the guide assured him that 
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the moose had not received a fatal shot, 
and advised that he return to the camp for 
the day and take some rest. We were more 
than pleased when he complied with our 
wishes, and we left him snoring loud enough 
to make the camp tremble. 

The guide and the writer spent the rest 
of this day at East Brook. We saw a cow 
moose and good signs that there were bull 
moose frequenting this territory, as brush 
had been broken off and carried away, and 
this is only done by moose with large antlers. 
The next morning we all went to the Odell 
stream, where we saw two cow moose and 
ample signs that there had been at least two 
bulls in during the night, but they had gotten 
safely away with the cows before we ar- 
rived. Not having been successful up to this 
time, my companion suggested that we try 
night hunting. Accordingly the next morn- 
ing he made arrangements to return to the 
Odell again, taking provision enough to last 
for a day and a night. The guide and I 
started for Tagbrook Lake. On our arrival 
we saw a bull moose in the lake, but were 
not able to get a shot at him on account of 
ealders that hid the big fellow from our view. 
Night having come on, we stayed at this 
place all night, lying at the root of a birch 
tree, and heard as many as seven moose calls 
during the night. Next morning we saw a 
spiked-horned bull and a cow, but these we 
did not disturb. 

Returning to camp and having waited pa- 
tientiy until the noon hour for the arrival 
of my friend, we went to the Odell in search 
of him. I will try and give an exact de- 
scription of what we saw when we came to 
the place where my companion had spent the 
night. It will be remembered that he had 
concluded to hunt at night. Having made 
his arrangements he was afraid of being 
trampled by the moose if he laid on the 
ground; so he conceived the plan of spend- 
ing the night in a tree. He was careful to 
choose a tall one, so he might better watch 
for a moose—having been terribly frightened 
by his first experience when the bull and 
cow nearly ran over him on the trail. He 
had found a cedar clapboard, made by the 
Frazier Bros. when they were constructing a 
camp for lumbering on the Odell stream, 
and this he took up into the tree with him 
to sit on, and was so comfortable that it 
occurred to him he might be overcome with 
sleep—especially as he several times discov- 
ered himself to be dozing. So he constructed 
a patent “waking machine,” using a piece of 
baling wire that he had secured at camp for 
the purpose of tying himself in the tree. He 
had tied his handkerchief around his neck, 
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and the bale wire being too short to pass 
around his body and attach to a limb, he had 
attached it to the handkerchief and then 
tied it to a limb above his head, the con- 
trivance being so arranged that if he dozed 
the sudden jar caused by his lurching for- 
ward would waken him. According to his 
own statement, about 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing two cows and a big bull moose came into 
the stream; the snorting of the bull and the 
splashing they made in the water so excited 
my friend that he leaned violently forward, 
and the board slipped from under him and 
left him suspended in the air, with only a 
small stub of a limb which he could reach 
with his foot supporting him, but not suffi- 
ciently to keep his weight entirely off the 
wire. He had grasped a small stub of a limb 
above his head with one hand, and when his 
wind was pretty well choked off he would 
pull himself up and hold his weight on one 
arm while he got a few breaths of air; then 
let himself gently down to his foot rest, 
choking in the meantime. He was hanging 
by the neck, sure enough, was beyond speak- 
ing when we reached him, and it was with 
the greatest difficulty that we succeeded in 
getting him down from his perilous posi- 
tion. The guide, always ready for any 
needful event, took my hunting hatchet and 
cut a long forked pole, and put the fork up 
at the victim’s feet. Then like a cat the 
guide went up the tree and, catching my 
companion around the body, cut the hand- 
kerchief, resting his feet on the forked pole 
and holding by one arm around the tree. 
My part of the work was to pull the pole 
out from the tree and let the fork slide down 
its trunk. After the poor fellow was landed 
safely on the ground he did not speak for 
some time, and we experienced some diffi- 
culty in getting him to the camp, where he 
spent the balance of the day getting himself 
readjusted to life on terra firma. His legs 
were a little wobbly through his having been 
swinging in the air for so long a time. That 
night my companion made me a promise 
which I believe he will keep. He said he 
never again would still-hunt in a tree; that 
he would rather be trampled by a moose 
than to hang by baling wire till he was dead. 

The next morning the guide and I started 
before daylight for the Odell, arriving there 
before it was light enough to shoot. ‘When 
it was sufficiently light we discovered two 
moose in the dead water—a bull and a cow. 
The bull was standing in the water up to 
his breast, with his head toward me. [ could 
not get a shot at his breast for the alder 
bushes, although his head was in plain view 
above the bushes. The guide said we could 


get no closer, as the bull had scented us and 
was trying to locate us, so I brought my 
rifle (a .303 Savage) to my shoulder, think- 
ing that I had better try him at 300 yards 
than lose the chance altogether. Just as I 
shot, the animal started toward me for a 
few yards, then turned broadside, permitting 
me to fire into the shoulder, which I lost no 
time in doing. This shot put him down in 
the water. My first shot struck him in the 
head, one and one-half inches in front of 
the right eye, the ball coming out of the neck. 
The shoulder shot lodged against the skin 
on the opposite side. The guide decided that 
we could not bring the moose to shore with- 
out help, so he returned to camp for our 
companion, and also brought a rope and axe. 
We at once began arranging the best way 
in which to bring our trophy to shore, and 
I saw at once that this was not the first 
time the guide had managed such work. He 
made a raft of some small dry poles and 
went out and put one end of the line around 
the antlers of the moose. The other end 
was made fast to a tree on the shore. He 
then cut two green poles and rigged up a 
“Yankee windlass” to draw the fallen moose 
out of the water, as he was a large animal. 
When we had him drawn up to the shore the 
guide cut two green birch skids and placed 
one end of each under the moose, leaving 
the other ends out on the shore, when he 
was easily landed high and dry. 

The sight of the fine trophy I had secured 
rejuvenated my companion, making him 
more determined than ever to bag big game. 
and he and the guide started early the next 
morning for a small pond called Mud Lake. 
It occurred to me that my friend was con- 
siderably more boisterous as a result of a 
good night’s rest and a hearty moose-meat 
breakfast. When they arrived at the lake 
they discovered a bull moose, a cow and a 
calf standing out on the shore; the bull was 
rubbing his antlers against a small fir tree, 
and the wind being favorable, my friend 
succeeded in working his way up within 100 
yards, keeping the brush between himself and 
them. The guide instructed him to shoot for 
the shoulder and to keep on shooting as 
long as the moose was on his feet, and he 
followed instructions. After he had fired 
five shots the guide told him the moose was 
fatally wounded, and that he had better cease 
firing. The moose did not go fifty feet and 
fell dead; but notwithstanding this, my 
friend was still ready to fire some more if 
the big fellow showed any signs of getting 
away. Examination showed that he had hit 
the moose with four out of the five shots, 
and that any one of them would have proven 
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fatal. After this there was no question about 
my friend’s ability to bag the big fellows, if 
they would keep a sufficient distance away 
from him to eliminate the possibility of his 
getting “tramped.” 

While the others were toting the head and 
meat to the camp, I started for a bog on 
the east branch of the Odell and succeeded 
in shooting a bull caribou that was feeding 
on the bog. This being late in the evening, 
I let him lay until the next morning, when 
the guide and I went out and secured the 
head and the best of the meat. As we had 
now two moose, one caribou and one deer, 
we decided to make preparations for leaving 
the woods. Two days were spent in smok- 
ing the meat that we were to take home and 
in arranging the heads for the taxidermist. 
According to arrangements, the man came to 
take us out of the woods, and we broke camp 
and made our way toward civilization, well 
rewarded for our trip. Arriving at Harry 
Irvin’s, the first house on our way from 
camp, we stayed over night, and the next 
morning drove to Bath, a distance of six- 
teen miles. On our way out we saw a cow 
moose in a field with some cattle. There had 
been a bull moose shot the day before on the 
same farm. 

I related the experience of this trip to but 
a few of my most intimate friends and did 
not expect them to let the world know about 
my companion’s troubles; but everybody 
seems to have heard about it, and they now 
call him “Bale Wire Bill.” 


Brookville, Pa. T. H. Hoover. 


BITS OF FISH LORE. 


To spARE disappointment to anglers who 
contemplate going to Michigan for grayling, 
I wish to correct a statement made by me in 
the August “Calendar of Fish and Fishing.” 
A well-known Western angler advises me 
that grayling cannot be caught in the Mich- 
igan streams mentioned, and upon further 
investigation I find he is right. They were 
there some years ago, but through various 
causes are now practically extinct in that 
state; therefore it will be wise to push on 
further to Montana—though, for that mat- 
ter, Eastern anglers would find it quite as 
easy to go to England, where I expect to be 
when this is in print, casting for grayling 
in the River Dove, made famous by Walton 
and Cotton in “The Compleat Angler.” On 
my return I hope to tell the readers of 
Frecp anp Stream of the very pools where, 
300 years ago, the Father of Anglers cast his 
tinv lure for this now too rare game fish. 

For the information of your Baltimore 
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correspondent, who writes of seeing big 
game fish that he cannot catch, I would say 
that in all liklihood they are not bass but 
large suckers, which in the water look very 
much like bass. I have been deceived in the 
same manner by a school of big fish moving 
idly about deep down in the water and re- 
fusing all baits; but no bass that swims will 
decline a live minnow if it is sunk below 
him and within seeing distance. They are 
suckers, Brother Angler. 

Your Wisconsin correspondent who was 
over an hour landing a carp, is hard to 
please, if he wants more sport out of one 
fish than this carp gave him. There is fine 
art in angling for carp, such as few fish re- 
quire. Carp are also good eating, if proper- 
ly cooked, and he who talks of using fish 
for fertilizer may live to see the day, as 
things are going, when he will be mighty 
glad to have carp—either to catch or eat. !t 
might interest Western anglers to learn that 
3.000 tons of carp are eaten annually in New 
York City alone, selling at ten cents a pound, 
even in a city where all kinds of fish are 
more plentiful than anywhere in the United 
States. Before cooking, carp should be scaled, 
then soaked in salt and water for six hours. 
If baked, a liberal supply of fat—either but- 
ter or bacon—should be used. I predict that 
carp will yet be looked upon as a fine game 
and edible fish, and before trout and bass 
are scarce. Louts Rhead. 

Flatbush, N. Y. 


PRACTICAL DEER FARMING. 


In view of the present growth of interest 
in the propagation of wild game, the follow- 
ing article, written by Charles Hallock, and 
originally published in the Hampshire Gaz- 
ette, will be found timely and informing: 

I would call the attention of farmers in 
Hampshire County (Mass.) to a new indus- 
try which circumstances have opened out to 
them most opportunely, when domestic cat- 
tle and sheep are becoming scarce on these 
hills; when the pasture lots are all worn out 
and the wood lots have grown up in brush; 
when hired labor is scarce, and the market 
prices for crops too low to tempt endeavor. 
Please remark the hand of Providence. 
There is money in it! 

It is this way: . Deer have been protected 
in this (Hampshire) county for a number 
of years until they have become a great nuti- 
sance in some townships, and taxes have be- 
come heavy on the towns for the damage 
they have done to orchards, gardens and 
crops. Deploring their abundance and their 
depredations, farmers are planning battles 
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for their extermination next fall, as soon as 
the law goes off, treating them as pests to be 
gotten rid of, when really they ought to be 
devising means to increase their number and 
so provide a substitute for the diminishing 
stock of cattle and sheep, which has already 
beceme so reduced (if they will only stop to 
think of it) that the meat peddlers who tra- 
verse the hill country cannot get enough mut- 
ton, lamb and veal to supply their local cus- 
tomers. 

Now the raising of venison for household 
and domestic use should be, and is naturally, 
as legitimate a farm business as the growing 
of beef and mutton, and our state laws should 
forthwith be so modified as to permit the 
producer who has stocked a preserve with 
deer at his own expense, to dispose of his 
product at any time, under reasonable regu- 
lations, either for breeding purposes or for 
food or for sport, if it can be called sport to 
shoot an animal which will become so tame 
by habit and domestic culture as to come to 
the hand for food. Deer are notably pro- 
lific and hardy, and such is the general pop- 
ularity of venison in the markets and the de- 
mand for it so widespread that overproduc- 
tion is improbable. No money crop can be 
surer. Then besides the meat, there are the 
horns and hides which are of commercial im- 
portance and always command a price where 
deer are abundant and especially where large 
herds are kept in semi-domestication. 

But raising deer for profit does not neces- 
sarily imply their complete domestication, 
which would involve the care taken of flocks 
of sheep. They can be raised to advantage 
in forests and on rough brushy ground unfit- 
ted either for cultivation or pasturage, thus 
utilizing much land that is now waste, re- 
quiring only rough sheds for shelter in win- 
ter, and a modicum of hay to make up a de- 
ficiene¥ in browse. Thus the breeder may 
reap nearly all the profit that could be ex- 
pected from a domestic herd while the ani- 
mals escape most of the diseases and dangers 
incident to close captivity. Nevertheless, the 
breeder, who aims at the ultimate domesti- 
cation of deer, and whose herd approaches 
nearest to true domesticity, will be the most 
successful in the end. The principal expense 
would -be for suitable wire inclosures. Five 
wires a foot apart and run from tree to tree 
where practical—intervals being supplied by 
cut posts—will suffice. This sort of inclosure 
has been in use in the breeding park of the 
Blooming Grove association since 1871. 

‘While deer are chiefly browsing animals, in 
captivity they eat nearly every kind of vege- 
tation, including most kinds of garden stuff. 
They are fond of acorns, beechnuts, chestnuts 


and other mast. Lily pads, leaves, lichens and 
mosses are freely eaten. With plenty of range 
and an abundant variety of plants there need 
be, therefore, no apprehension concerning the 
deer’s food. A good supply of running water 
must be provided, and the animals should 
have access to rock salt. If the browse and 
pasturage are scant, a small ration of grain 
should be fed. Of the grains, corn is gener- 
ally recommended as a food; there is no 
waste, as the deer pick up every grain. 
Coarse hay full of weeds is preferable to 
timothy or other tame hays, except alfalfa. 
Of clover hay, deer usually eat the blossom 
heads greedily, but waste the other parts. 

Venison has always been a favorite with 
epicures. It has a flavor of the mutton of 
mountain sheep and may be roasted, broiled 
or used for making stews. It is best in Au- 
gust and September, before the rutting sea- 
son begins. When deer are running, in Oc- 
tober and November, the meat is strong, 
tough and stringy. The game laws of the 
states seem to ignore this fact, which I have 
always urged. When we raise our own veni- 
son we can have it in its prime and our 
householders will appreciate it. Let our 
farmers heed the foregoing hints ‘and profit 
by them. There is money in it, and little 
labor. 


ADVICE FOR MR. BRUNNER. 


In your August number Mr. Brunner of 
Baltimore asks for advice as to how to make 
those bass strike, having vainly tried live and 
artificial minnows, worms and everything he 
could think of. As we are always more will- 
ing to give advice than accept it—here goes! 
Keep after them, Mr. Brunner; you will ulti- 
mately find a time when they are striking. 
Cast with a live frog, let it sink to the bot- 
tom and reel in very slowly. Perhaps this 
will interest them; if noi, put a coupk of 
small spinners ahead of a bucktail or a red 
fly, and use the same tactics as before. Or 
try a good old-fashioned bucktail on the end 
of a six-foot leader, with a couple of differ- 
ent colored flies for droppers. This may be 
just what they are waiting for. If you can 
manage to get only one, be sure to see what 
he has been feeding upon. Notice the color 
of flies that are hovering over the pond, and 
choose your artificial lures accordingly. Try 
and try again, keep it up long enough and 
you will get them. W. H. Carson. 

Omaha, Neb. 


It might be well for Mr. Brunner to try 
my plan of catching bass. I use a five-foot 
Rainbow rod, a sixty-yard Shakespeare reel, 
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fifty yards of Kingfisher silk line, a three- 
foot gut leader and two No. 18 Cincinnati 
bass hooks hooked tandem—the bend of one 
through the ring of the other. With a pair 
of pliers twist the lead hook to the left, and 
this will prevent the line from twisting. I 
insert the last hook in the minnow far 
enough back to permit the lead hook to 
fasten through the head, then troll it behind 
my boat with from seventy-five to 100 feet 
of line out, the butt of the rod on the boat's 
bottom and the tip over the stern, rowing 
at the rate of about two miles an hour. If 
the pond holding those non-biting bass is too 
small for trolling, put a sinker where the 
line and leader joins and try casting. Fish- 
ing with dead minnows as above described, 
I caught ten good bass on July 25th, seven- 
teen on August 4th, and fourteen on August 
roth. A. Henriksen. 

Sioux City, Iowa. 

BASS AT TWIN LAKES. 

It was a splendid, lazy morning, just after 
sunrise, with the woods still perfumed with 
the early morning dew. Accompanied by 


Mr. Ezra King, we started on our way to the 
Twin Lakes, among the many beautiful, deep 


inland lakes in the Highlands of Ontario, a 
twenty-five mile drive from Havelock Sta 
tion on the Canadian Pacific, and 
miles north of Belmont Lake, where I spend 
from four to five weeks each year battling 
with the finny tribe. The bass in this lake 
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run large, and monsters have been taken 
each year, running up to six and seven 
pounds. The drive to the Twins was made 
very little behind the record, considering we 
had quite a heavy load for a light spring 
wagon, carrying a boat, tent and all neces- 
sary equipments. The lakes were reached 
about 5 o’clock in the evening. We pitched 
our tent, built our camp-fire, cooked our sup- 
per, shook up our mattress (which consisted 
of a few pine boughs and a horse blanket), 
and then lay down to a well-earned rest, 
with only the wind sighing through the trees 
to break the silence. 

We arose quite early and had our break- 
fast of bacon and eggs, bread and butter, and 
a steaming cup of coffee; then Ezra and I 
got everything in shape for our trip up the 
lake. By this time it had started to rain. It 
looked like an all day rain, and sure enough 
it was; but we continued up the lake, choos 
ing the larger of the Twins for our fishing 
grounds. ‘The shores are high, rocky and 
thickly wooded, and the lake is dotted with 
islands of all proportions. It is also of a 
peculiar shape, with arms branching out in 
all directions, and the shore line runs into 
innumerable bays and We selected 
one of these bays running in a southerly di- 
rection, and found it a reed-girded channel, 
rich im wilderness, solitude and_ possibilities, 
where but few have cast the line. Here we 
decided to try our luck. The rain by this 
time was falling in torrents and both of us 
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looked like drowned rats. Anchoring the 
boat, we baited our hooks with small green 
frogs; Ezra being the first to begin opera- 
tions. 

Picking up his rod he said, “Well, here 
goes,” tossing a frog near a bunch of lily- 
pads. Without warning the water around 
our boats was cut, here and there and every- 
where, with the backs and dorsal fins of a 
school of bass. “Now for the time of your 
life!” cried Ezra, as he started to reel in a 
fine big bass. A moment later I had my line 
baited, and was also ready for business. The 
instant the frog touched the water the tip of 
my rod began to bend, and it looked as 
though a dozen fish were after the bait at 
the same time. 

I struck and a fine heavyweight leaped 
well above the water. In the meantime Ezra 
had netted his fish and was after another. 
Talk about your critical moments! I had 
my fish ready to land and I said to Ezra, 
“Get the landing net—he’s a dandy!” -As he 
reached to get the net, his reel began to 
screech. “Wait a moment,” cried Ezra; 
“something doing.” I looked around, and 
sure enough, he was battling with another 
one of those finny heroes; so it was up to 
me to land my own bass—and there was 
Ezra’s first fish still flopping in the net! I 
had no time to lose; there was a flop and a 
swish of water, and two fine bass were 
brought aboard. 

About this time Ezra got a glimpse of the 
two fish in the net and his eyes got as big 
as two saucers. “Holy smoke! have you got 
two of them?” 

“No, you chump, you forgot to take your 
fish out of the net.” 

“Well, this is fishing, and no mistake!” 
said he. “I never saw the beat of this be- 
fore. There must be a million of those fel- 
lows down there, and good ones two. Why, 
look! the water seems to boil with them.” 


For four hours of this continuous fishing, 
not a minute was one of the lines empty, ex- 
cept during the unhooking and rebaiting, or 
when one of us would stop to get a fresh 
pipeful of tobacco. Such fishing I never had 
the pleasure of witnessing; the water was 
simply alive with the gamest of black bass, 
and good ones, running from a pound up to 
five pounds. We both began to feel the ef- 
fects of the drenching, as the rain never let 
up even for a moment; so we decided to 
weigh anchor and start for camp. All at 
once I heard Ezra yell and give one of those 
old-fashioned laughs. “Look!” said he, “the 
fish are even swimming in the bottom of the 
boat!” Under the seat I could see several 
fine bass playing tag in the muddy water 
from the continual downpour. 

We reached camp and found everything 
there soaked through and through, not even 
a dry match left. How were we to dry our- 
selves? No matches, and the nearest house 
four miles away! Packing our sixty fine 
bass in two large gunny sacks, we hitched 
up, deciding to drive the four miles and get 
a hot meal and a good night’s rest. After 
placing a few miles behind us, we landed at 
the hut of one of the river drivers and were 
cordially received. Our new friend insisted 
that we should remove our wet clothing, and 
gathered up some of his old togs to replace 
them. 

Next morning broke clear and cool. Arriv- 
ing at camp, we found everything just as we 
had left it, and were soon hard to work get- 
ting everything packed for our return jour- 
ney. That evening we got safely home, 
more than pleased with our short visit to the 
Twin Lakes. I have fished a great many 
times and under varied conditions, but never 
before knew of sixty fine bass, ranging from 
a pound up to five pounds, being taken in a 
pouring rain. Sidonia., 

New York City. 
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A DELIGHTED DISCOVERER. 

I HAVE just discovered your excellent mag- 
azine at a news store. If it is generally as 
good as the August number, it is just what 
I want and must have. I am a high school 
teacher who has a long summer vacation. I 
spend my summers in taking canoe trips and 
in writing them up afterwards for publica- 
tion. I have explored most of the “little 
rivers” of western New York and written 
the trips up for the Jilustrated Buffalo Ex- 
press. I firmly believe not only in the pos- 
sibility of getting great sport out of the ex- 
ploration of streams near home, but know 
from what I have experienced that it is a 
cheap and capital way of seeking and finding 
recreation. So you can see that I was natur- 
ally delighted with your article on canoeing 
across New Jersey. But pardon this long 
letter—I simply want to tell you why I want 
Frecp AND STREAM. 

Enclosed please find my check for $2.75, 
for which send me Fietp AND Stream for 
one year and also a copy of “The Way of the 
Woods,” by Edward Breck, as per your offer 
in the advertising department of the maga- 
zine. Have my subscription commence with 
the September number. Chas. E. Rhodes. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE QUESTION BOX. 

E. M. J., Harrisville, Pa—lI have a setter 
pup which has a rather long and crooked 
tail, and as I heard or read somewhere that 
there was a way used by dog men of nicking 
or cutting off the end of a pup’s tail which 
would make it grow straight, I thought I 
would write you about it and ascertain if 
there is anything in it, and at what age 
it should be done. My pup is now four 
months old. 

Answer :—Nicking to make the tail grow 
straight should not be attempted by any but 
an experienced person; and even then the 
outcome is problematical. Docking is a sim- 
ple operation that anyone can perform, 
should it be deemed advisable. Unless too 
badly crooked, it had best be let alone. Some 
dogs have a very vigorous tail action, so that 
when worked in thickets the end of tail is 
whipped raw and bleeding and, in most in- 
stances, gets the dog discouraged so he quits 
working at all. In such a case docking is 
advisable if thereby the looks of the dog can 
also be bettered. However, to prevent 
whipping raw, if the end of tail be merely 
wrapped with adhesive band before starting 
the hunt and this removed by moistening 
afterwards, injury may be prevented. If 
you wish to amputate a portion of tail, sim- 
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ply wrap moderately tight where to be cut, 
lay on smooth block, hold sharp knife direct- 
ly over joint, give a blow with a mallet, and 
the thing is done. Next day the bandage 
may be removed and there will be no bleed- 
ing. 

* * * 


T. M., Graham, Va.—My Irish setter, five 
months old, is kept chained most of the time 
and is very restless. Every day I turn him 
loose for a run, and he forthwith scampers 
off and sniffs about till he finds a bone, which 
he brings home and begins to gnaw. Will 
that hurt him? I feed him lightly on bread 
and milk and occasionally a little corn bread, 
but no meat, to prevent him having distem- 
per. He is of good size for his age, but 
rather thin in flesh. Do you think I should 
begin training the pup now, or wait till the 
season on game opens? 

Answer :—The natural food for a dog is 
meat and bones, and because you fail in sup- 
plying this the pup seeks it soon as relieved 
from the chain. Bread and milk only is in- 
sufficient for a growing pup—the cause of 
yours being thin in flesh. So soon as your 
dog is in good flesh, active and well grown, 
yard training should begin, so as to have him 
ready when the game season opens. No 
young dog should be taken afield and ex- 
pected to do work in satisfactory manner 
before having been put through a course of 
yard training at home, and thus rendered 
obedient to simple orders. 

* * * 


G. H. M., Ogden, Utah—I have a ten 
months’ old Chesapeake Bay pup and want 
him for duck retrieving, but he will not take 
a duck in his mouth, and if put in, he will 
drop it instantly. He will swim out to where 
a duck flops in the water, poke it over and 
over, and then come in without it. I have 
not spared the whip, but can see no improve- 
ment. Should one of that breed not fetch 
ducks naturally without special training? 


Answer:—As a rule the Chesapeake Bay 
dog takes to water and duck retrieving with- 
out special training. Such retrieving; how- 
ever, will never be very satisfactory. The 
retriever should be under nice control and 
obey orders promptly, to be of value and 
pleasure in use. His training is a simple 
matter, however, and if merely put through 
the course of yard training as per The Ama- 
teur Trainer, omitting such parts as have no 
bearing on a mere water dog, half an hour 
daily for a few weeks should put him in fine 
shape for work. Ed. F, Haberlein 


McPherson, Kan. 
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Ir May interest your readers to know that 
the sportsmen of Boulder have organized a 
club for the protection of the fish and game 
in Boulder county. About fifteen of the more 
active hunters and fishermen last week were 
called together and organized the Boulder 
Fish and Game Club. It is incorporated un- 
der the laws of Colorado, and there will be 
no limit to membership, if the applicant is in 
good standing. The object of the club is to 
stock the streams with trout and the hills 
with game birds, especially pheasants, and to 
protect them under the state laws. It is also 
the intention of the club to do all it can be- 
fore the next legislature to get better laws 
on deer. The last legislature made it so one 
can kill deer with or without horns, and 
hundreds of Eastern tenderfeet came in and 
killed fawns and does. This fall’s open sea- 
son will clean out about all the deer in Col- 
orado. There is no excuse for killing fawns, 
unless one is starving—and there is too much 
to eat in Colorado for that excuse to hold 
good. I trust you can make a mention of 


this, as it may start other clubs to help out 
the game, which sadly needs help. 
Boulder, Colo. 


C. G. Walton. 


NEW BOOKS 


(The books noticed in this department will 
be supplied by “Field and Stream” upon re- 
ceipt of publisher's advertised price.) 

Tue Last oF THE PLAINSMEN. By Zane 
Grey. The Outing Publishing Company, New 
York. If nothing more could be claimed for 
this book, it will stand unchallenged as the 
most graphic and interesting description yet 
written of the wonderful region of desert and 
mountain bordering the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado. The author has that happy art, 
shared by so few, of losing himself in his 
subject, rising superior to hackneyed tricks of 
style or expression, and writing as the men 
of the West talk, straight from the heart, 
forcefully, yet with an easy swing that car- 
ries the reader along with him in blissful 
enjoyment of the pace traveled. We have 
had a touch of this inimitable wordcraft in 
Dr. Grey’s earlier books, which dealt with 
pioneer life in the Middle States, and we 
have wondered at his ability to describe 
scenes and incidents as from the standpoint 
of an eye witness and active participant. 
Here he is this in reality and has written as 
never before. Primarily an account of an 
extended trip with Buffalo Jones, the pre- 
server of the American bison, through the 
Arizona desert in pursuit of mountain lions 
and other large game, several of the chap- 
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ters are biographical and relate stirring epi- 
sodes in the life of Jones—“The Last of the 
Plainsmen.” The account of his quest in the 
Barren Grounds for living specimens of the 
musk-ox, persisting in the face of difficulties 
and dangers seemingly prohibitive, will con- 
vince its readers that the heroic days are not 
wholly passed, and that there still are pens 
worthy of their chronicling. The book is 
illustrated with engravings from photographs 
taken by the author. Price, $1.50, postage 
additional. 

An Otympic Victor. By James B. Con- 
nolly. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
A thrilling love story centered around the 
great Marathon race at the first modern 
Olympic Games at Athens. The description 
of the race itself is of absorbing interest, 
especially to those who have an inner knowl- 
edge of the cost of victory in athletic con- 
tests. Price, $1.25. 


A RECORD SUBSCRIPTION YEAR. 


WE Have heard a great deal these last few 
months about hard times and “closeness” in 
money matters, but there are times when it 
is hard to believe that such rumors have sub- 
stantial foundation in fact. Certainly there 
has never been a year in the history of this 
magazine when its subscription lists have 
shown from month to month such a uni- 
formly large increase in circulation, and we 
lack the conceit to believe that sportsmen will 
subscribe for a publication, even so good as 
FIELD AND STREAM, when pocket change and 
bank balance have dropped below the zero 
mark. There have been days each month 
since the’ so-called financial stringency devel- 
oped, that the number of subscriptions re- 
ceived exceeded the weekly average for 
1906-7, and while the premium policy adopted 
some months ago since has doubtless helped 
to bring this about, the number of single sub- 
scriptions received, unsolicited save through 
the merits of the publication itself, has still 
been greater than in any previous year. 

Interest in the premium work is noticeably 
growing as the summer vacation season nears 
its close.- The evenings are lengthening and 
bring their reminder of long winter nights, 
and of days when the Storm King will place 
his veto upon all forms of outdoor sport. At 
such seasons the value of a good book de- 
scriptive of hunting, fishing, canoeing and 
kindred subjects is best appreciated, but while 
books are many, there are few indeed by 
authors of practical experience afield and 
afloat.. Sportsmen are inclined to be watch- 
ful for technical errors, and they incline to 
our magazine because its contributors are 
sportsmen like themselves, perfectly conver- 
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sant with the subjects they discuss, and qual- 
ified to inform while they entertain. Sub- 
scription workers are finding that they have 
little need of argument beyond that which a 
cursory examination of the magazine will 
present. 

Our new premium catalogue is in itself 
interesting reading to all who feel the need 
of making their hunting, angling or camp- 
ing outfit more complete, and are willing to 
secure necessary equipment without cost to 
themselves. A copy of the catalogue will be 
sent upon request, if accompanied by four 
cents in stamps and the addresses of five 
sportsmen of your acquaintance. 


CLOSE SEASONS FOR GAME. 

Tue tables on the following pages, show- 
ing the close seasons for game in the United 
States and Canada, revised to August rf, 
1908, were compiled by T. S. Palmer and 
Henry Oldys of the Biological Survey, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. A few unim- 
portant species and the numerous local ex- 
ceptions in Maine, New York, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Washington, and Oregon have 
been omitted. The state laws of Maryland 


and the most general of the county laws of 
North Carolina have been followed. All the 
omitted seasons are published in Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 336, “Game Laws for 1908,” and 
the county seasons of Marvland and North 
Carolina are published in Poster No. 18 of 


the Biological Survey. These publications 
may be had free on application to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. The 
first date of the close season and the first 
date of the open season are given; open sea- 
sons may be found by reversing the dates. 
The term rabbit includes “hare” of the Cana- 
dian laws; quail, the bird known as “par- 
tridge” in the South; grouse, includes Can- 
ada grouse, sharp-tailed grouse, ruffed 
grouse (known as “partridge” in the North 
and “pheasant” in the South), and all other 
members of the family except prairie chick- 
ens, ptarmigan, and sage hens; introduced 
pheasant is restricted to the Old World 
pheasants: and goose includes “brant.” 
States are arranged geographically and 
grouped according to the Hallock Code. 

1. Certain local exceptions. 2. Certain 
snecies. 3. Additional open seasons, included 
in following list: Plover, Rail: Ohio, Mar. 
1-Apr. 21. Snine: New Jersey, Mar. 1-May 
1 (Wilson snipe onlv); Ohio. Mar. 1-Apr. 
20. Woodcock: Maryland. July 1-Aug. 1. 
Duck. Goose, Swan: Indiana, Oct. 1-Nov. 
10: Michigan (bluebill, butterball, canvas- 
back, pintail, redhead, spoonbill, whistler, 


FIELD AND 


STREAM 


widgeon, and sawbill ducks, goose, brant), 
Mar. 2-Apr. 26; Ohio, Mar. 1-Apr. 21. Big 
Game: Unorganized Territories, July 15- 
Oct. 1. Caribou: Newfoundland, Aug. 1- 
Oct. 1. Squirrel: Kentucky, June 15-Sept. 
15; Indiana, Aug. 1-Oct. 1. 4. Except west 
of Blue Ridge, Jan. 1-Nov. 1. 5. The north- 
ern section includes the 10 counties of Ber- 
gen, Essex, Hudson, Hunterdon, Morris, 
Passaic, Somerset, Sussex, Union, and War- 
ren; the southern section the remaining 
counties in the state. 6. Altitudes above 
7,000 feet, May 2-Sept. 15. 7. Alexandria 
county, to Sept. 1, 1910; Isle of Wight and 
Southampton counties, Jan. 15-Sept. 1. 8. 
Except south of Canadian Pacific Railroad 
between Mattawa and Manitoba boundary, 
Nov. 16-Nov. 1. 9. Except crested quail, to 
Nov. 1, 1920. 10. Upland plover only. 11. 
Except blue-wing teal, Louisiana, April 15- 
Oct. 1. 12. Except wood duck, Louisiana, 
Mar. 1-Nov. 1; Massachusetts, to Sept. 1, 
1911; New Hampshire, to Mar. 7, 1912; Ten- 
nessee, Apr. 15-Aug. 1; Virginia, Jan. 1-Aug. 
1. 13. Goose only. 14. Swan only. 15. Ex- 
cept swan: Idaho, to Mar. 14, 1911; New 
Jersey (south), March 16-Nov. 1; North 
Dakota, Oct. 15-Sept. 1; Wisconsin and 
Wyoming, all the year. 16. Except with dogs 
or snares. 17. Sheep only. 18. Except goat, 
Feb. 2-April 1. 19. Except upland plover: 
Massachusetts, until July 15, r910; New Jer- 
sey, Oct. 1-Aug. 1; Vermont, Dec. 1-Aug. 1; 
Manitoba, Jan. 1-July 1. 20. Hunting pro- 
hibited in the District of Columbia except on 
the marshes of the Eastern Branch north of 
the Anacostia Bridge and on the Virginia 
shore of the Potomac. 21. Except quail east 
of the Cascades, in 1908, Sept. 12-15. 22. 
Sec. 608, ch. 169, Laws of 10905, prohibits 
hunting any game except waterfowl, Oct. 1- 
Nov. 10. 23. Nov. 4, 6, 11, 13. 24. Except 
brant, Long Island, Mav 1-Oct. 1: Prince 
Edward Island, June to-Oct. 1. 25. In Coos 
and Carroll counties only: in Grafton Coun- 
tv. Dec. 15-Nov. 1; in Belknap. Cheshire, 
Hillsborough, Merrimack, Rockingham, 
Strafford, and Sullivan counties, Dec. 15- 
Dec. 1. 26. In the following 20 counties the 
deer season is closed to rgr1o or later: Ashe, 
Caswell, Chatham, Cherokee. - Davidson, 
Forsyth, Guilford. McDowell, Montgomery, 
Moore, Randoloh, Richmond, Rockingham, 
Scotland, Stanley. Stokes, Surry, Watauga, 
Wilkes, and Yadkin. 27. Moose, caribou. 
and sheep north of latitude 62°, Dec. 11- 
Aug. 2; caribou on the Kenai Peninsula to 
Aug. 20, 1912. 28. Sheep protected all the 
year south of the Canadian Pacific Railroad 
between the coast and Columbia River, from 
Revelstoke to the International Boundary. 
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ELSEWHERE in this issue will be found a 
letter from the well-known sportsman-artist- 
author, Dwight W. Hunt- 

A PROMISE OF ington, upon the aims 
MORE GAME and purpose of the So- 
ciety of Game Preserv- 

ers, an association which he has been in- 
strumental in organizing, and which is re- 
ceiving not only the unqualified endorse- 
ment of prominent sportsmen throughout the 
country, but also the approval of the U. S. 
Agricultural Department, which has lately 
issued, along the lines suggested, a bulletin 
for farmers on “Deer Farming in the United 
States.” The society asserts that protective 
legislation such as is now generally in force 
can not safeguard American game from ex- 
tinction, but that with intelligent and con- 
certed propagation and preservation, game 
may be made so plentiful that it can be mar- 
keted profitably at a lower price than poultry 
and the flesh of domestic animals. The first 
step is to arouse the interest of land-owners 
by showing them that there is profit in the 
rearing of game, which of course presup- 
poses the modification of our present laws 
to permit the sale of game propagated and 
protected by individuals and clubs. And 
here, too, will materialize a strenuous op- 
position from the conservative class of 
sportsmen who have been educated to be- 
lieve that the market gunner is the most 
culpable of all agents in the destruction of 
game; an opposition that will continue until 
it has been proven by actual demonstration 
that systematic preservation will increase the 
visible supply in the face of unrestricted 
marketing. It is claimed, and rightfully, that, 
while the gun is silent the greater part of the 
year, the natural enemies of game must live 
from January to December, and that unless 
measures are taken to rid the country of de- 
structive vermin, the game must continue to 
decrease in spite of all protection from 


human foes. With the woods and _ fields 
overrun in the breeding season with egg- 
hungry dogs, house cats prowling every- 
where, all the native fur-bearing animals 
questing food by day and night, and the 
upper air patrolled by sharp-eyed hawks and 
crows, what chance for life have the fledgling 
grouse and quail or the young of other 
species of game? Take a jaunt through the 
neighboring fields when the first snow falls, 
and note the tracks you discover—footprints 
everywhere of tireless hunters that fear no 
game warden. Remember that in the most 
thickly-settled localities there is least trap- 
ping done, for the‘ simple reason that there 
are fewer people versed in the trapper’s craft, 
and that foxes, minks, skunks and other 
vermin forage unchecked, their hunting in- 
stincts sharpened by the scarcity of prey. 
Estimate by their tracks the number of game 
destroyers in your vicinity not amenable to 
existing laws, and set against these figures 
the aggregate cost of their keep—in dollars 
or in bird’s lives, as you like. 
x * * 
Ir 1s not understood that there will be a 
general enactment of bounty laws, or that 
such legislation will be 
A WAR UPON requested. With land- 
DESTROYERS owners educatedtoa 
rightful understanding of 
the profit derivable from our native game, 
the hand of every man and boy will be 
against vermin, and the work of destruction 
will go merrily on. There will likely be a 
half-hearted protest from naturalists at the 
threatened extinction of certain families and 
species, but their fears may be disregarded. 
England has been warring against vermin 
for centuries and at the best has been able 
only to partially check its ravages upon pre- 
served game. It is also likely that fox hunt- 
ers will have something to say, or would if 
the states placed an attractive bounty upon 
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their favorite quarry; but if individual prop- 
erty-holders put a price on Reynard’s head, 
as they likely will, no one can deny their 
right within the boundaries of their own 
lands. This will mean pleasant and profit- 
able occupation for the farmer boys at all 
seasons, with the hawks and crows, the 
’coons, ‘possums, skunks, minks, stray cats 
and other habitual game destroyers to look 
after. And the society can produce plenty 
of evidence that the birds will increase when 
the vermin is kept down, even to the extent 
that there may be shooting for the market— 
much of it, and each year more and more. 
Statistics from European game preserves are 
easily obtainable and they deal with daily 
kills of hundreds of birds on estates which 
seem ridiculously small in area when com- 
pared with the broad farms of our own Cen- 
tral and Western States. Mr. Huntington is 
safe in predicting longer open seasons and 
more birds under the workings of the pro- 
posed system. It is simply a matter of 
shooting the game which is now feasted 
upon by vermin. 


* * * 


But where does the landless gunner come 
in—the laboring classes and professional men 
of city, town and coun- 

OBJECTIONS try, who lacks means to 
AND ENDORSE- acquire privileges upon 
MENTS preserved grounds? This 
is the question that mem- 

bers of the society will most frequently be 
called upon to answer. The man who can 
illy spare the price of a gun and its ammuni- 
tion feels that as an American citizen his 
right to hunt and fish is inalienable. Will 
he favor an adoption of the European sys- 
tem of game preserving. Most certainly— 
after he has learned that he is to be the 
gainer thereby. Increasing the visible sup-~ 
ply of game means increased opportunities 
for shooting. It is a matter of impossibility 
to keep wild birds within fenced boundaries. 
Every preserve, whether owned by indi- 
viduals or clubs, becomes a game reservoir, 
a- supply center, overflowing upon and re- 
plenishing the open ranges for miles in all 
directions. We have come to depend so im- 
plicitly upon restrictive laws, short open sea- 
sons and the prohibition of market shooting, 
that nothing short of a general educational 
crusade will convert the rank and file of 
American sportsmen to Mr. Huntington’s 
way of thinking—but why not such a crusade, 
if good is to come of it? We have said that 
representative sportsmen throughout the 
Union are rallying to the support of the new 
departure, and while their views upon the 
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subject may not be accepted as wholly con- 
clusive, they certainly deserve consideration. 
Among others, Charles Hallock writes the 
Editor as follows: “I am very glad to abet 
the Huntington movement, which is based 
upon the plan of ‘Uniform Game Laws,’ 
formulated and urged in Fretp AND STREAM’S 
issues of 1896-7, and since officially endorsed 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
Bulletins 14 and 16 (1900 and rgor), and 
known as the ‘Hallock Code’; also in the 
‘Year Book’ for 1899—pages 28 to 37. I 
have submitted to Mr. Huntington all the 
material employed in organizing the ‘Inter- 
national Association for the Protection of 
Game and Fish,’ in May, 1875, of which I 
was the father de facto and first secretary. I 
hope Mr. Huntington will accomplish what 
the International failed to do, and of course 
I am doing all I can to help in a quiet way 
as counsellor. As Fretp AND STREAM has ex- 
pressed a desire to co-operate in the move- 
ment, by referring to your files of 1896-7 you 
will see that no other publication has an 
equal right to ‘speak by authority and not as 
the scribes’ * * * It will be a blessed 
thing if the voluminous jumble of complex 
inhibitions which go by the name of game 
laws can be wiped out and a simple code 
substituted.” 


* * * 


Most assuredly a “voluminous jumble.” 
Is it necessary, for instance, that Maryland 
should have, in her vari- 
AN OVER SUP- ous counties, ten differ- 
PLY OF LAWS ent open seasons for 
squirrels, ten for grouse 
and fourteen for quail? Or North Carolina 
fifteen for quail and twenty for deer—with 
special legislation for certain townships? 
Similar examples may be found in the statutes 
of other states, but it is unnecessary to cite 
them. To-day it is a wise man indeed who 
knows the game laws of his own state, or can 
ever feel assured that he is not shooting a 
Jones County grouse in the Smith County 
open season? The simplest laws are ever the 
most easily enforced. Up in northern North 
Carolina there is an imaginary point marking 
the corner of four counties—Stokes, Forsyth, 
Rockingham and Guilford. The close season 
on quail varies considerably within gunshot of 
this point: Rockingham, March 1 to Novem- 
ber 1; Guilford, March 1 to November 15; 
Stokes, February 1 to December 1; Forsyth, 
February 15 to November 15. Taking it for 
granted that the North Carolinians are law- 
abiding, county corners are good places to 
stay away from during the months of Novem- 
ber and February. 
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The purpose of this department is to keep our readers informed concerning the best equip- 
ment for sportsmen, and this regardless of advertising connections with manufacturers or 


dea lers. 


Consequently the articles mentioned here are endorsed by us as worthy of purchase 


and use. We especially request manufacturers of new and improved goods to submit their 


claims for them to our notice. 


f in our judgment the articles are deserving—and in such 


case only—they will be described and illustrated here. 








ApvANCE information from the Baker Gun 
and Forging Co., Batavia, N. Y., announces a 
new Paragon Model Baker gun for 1909, of 
higher grade and more elaborate finish. It 
will have the new roller cocking mechanism, 
tlie cocking rods also setting the ejectors, 
thus reducing the cocking and ejecting 
mechanisms to the fewest, simplest and 
strongest parts. Gas check valves on the 
firing-pins seat in bushings screwed into the 
frame from the back, leaving the face of 
breech smooth and free from bushings or 
check screws. The locking device is the new 
vertical, rotary, through-wedge draw-bolt 
with a solid bearing on its upper end against 
a perfectly smooth surface, and there is also 
a top-lever extension bite from the opposite 
direction, thus virtually giving a double 
wedge which must draw tight in spite of 
wear from long use. The automatic firing- 
pin block safety is retained, together with 
other well-known Baker features. Write the 
makers for descriptive circular. 


A RIFLE will not do its best work unless 
the interior of the barrel is kept clean and 
free of leading. Modern black powders do 
not foul a barrel so badly as those used by 
our forefathers, and some of the nitros leave 
but little residue even after a long series of 
shots; but a rifle should never be set away 
for a night without wiping, and the con- 
venience of a jointed rifle rod that may be 
carried in the pocket is therefore readily 
apparent. The Marble Safety Axe Co., Glad- 


stone, Mich., offers a rod with steel-rein- 
forced joints which prevent bending, breaking 
or “wobbling.” It has a swivel which turns 
freely, permitting the cleaner or cloth to. fol- 
low the rifling. . A rod without a swivel 
merely dumps the fouling in the grooves and 
leaves it there, instead of cleaning the barrel 
perfectly. Slotted and jagged detachable 
tips are furnished with each rod. Supplied 
in all calibers from .22 to .5o. 


A DESIRABLE pocket revolver that will han- 
dle the same ammunition as the Colt Army 
Special and Officer’s Model, is the latest 
offering of the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. 
Co., Hartford, Conn., and will prove popu- 
lar with shooters who have the army or 
target models and desire to use the same 
ammunition in a convenient pocket arm, or 
those who desire a more powerful, strong 
shooting pocket weapon than has heretofore 
been placed on the market. The new produc- 
tion is designated as the Colt Police Positive 
Special and weighs but 22 ounces. To pro- 
duce a revolver of this weight that will shoot 
the powerful smokeless powder cartridges for 
which it is adapted, requires the use of the 
finest selected materials such as enter all 
Colt’s revolvers, and as this arm is backed by 
the full Colt guarantee, including use with 
standard factory-loaded ammunition, either 
black or smokeless powder, no fears need be 
entertained as to its ability to stand up under 
hard usage. All the latest Colt features, in- 
cluding the time-tested positive lock which 
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absolutely prevents accidental discharge, sim- 
ple limb work, cylinder revolving to the right 
with reverse action of hand and cylinder-bolt 
which insures perfect alignment of cylinder 


and barrel, and loose 

nose firing-pin, are in- 

corporated in the new 

model without adding 

complications to the 

mechanism, and per- 

mitting of greater simplicity and strength to 
the working parts. The full comfortable Colt 
grip with new thumb-latch is of particular 
value in this pocket revolver. 

The Police Positive Special has the joint- 
léss, solid frame, swing-out cylinder, and is 
made in two calibers: .32-20 adapted for the 
well-known rifle cartridge, and the .38 Colt, 
using also the S & W Special cartridge with 
full, mid-range or gallery loads. Barrels may 
be had in either 4 or 6-inch lengths, full 
blued or full nickel plated, and new design 
rubber stocks. 

Dip you ever try Raino waterproof goods? 
Garments made from this material are soft, 
pliable, clean, light and comfortable, and ex- 
cellently adapted for hard service. They are 
guaranteed not to stick or gum in any 
climate, will not soil clothes, and will be 
found of value by all whose business or pleas- 
ure takes them much out-of-doors in bad 
weather Made by the Raino Company, 735 
South Halsted Street, Chicago, II. 


THE new catalogue of the Marlin Firearms 
Co, New Haven, Conn., is a book of 136 
pages with a handsome lithographed cover 
in colors. An unusually large and varied line 
of arms is made by this company as our 
readers know; rifles in all popular calibers 
from .22 to .45, and in many models, ranging 
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from the Baby Featherweight repeater 

weighing but 58 ounces to the powerful, big 

game arms in the Model ’95. There are also 

four models of repeating shotguns, in 12 and 
16 gauge, the latest of which—brought 
out this year—incorporates many valu- 
able improvements. The catalogue also 
contains much valuable information rel- 
ative to cartridges, powders, bullets, 
sights, etc. Copies obtainable for three 
stamps to cover postage. 

From the C. P. Goerz American Op- 
tical Co. we have received an interesting 
little pamphlet entitled “Look Pleasant, 
Please,” containing photographs of men 
prominent in the public eye and ac- 
counts of how they deport themselves 

before the camera. It is written by Robert 
Lee Dunn, who took 5,000 negatives while 
touring the world with Taft, 1,100 at the 
coronation of King Edward, thousands dur 
ing the time he was with the Japanese army 
of occupation in Manchuria, and untold num- 
bers as official photographer upon other no- 
table occasions—all with a Goerz lens. We 
understand that copies of this booklet can be 
had from the Goerz headquarters, 52 Union 
Square, New York. 


Tue Camp Outfit Manufacturing Co., 144 
Water Street, New York City, formed dur- 
ing the hard times of the past winter, has 
been very successful Its up-to-date factory 
is putting out a complete line of high-class 
outfits for the hunting season, including tents 
of every description, as well as sleeping bags, 
ammunition bags, hand-sewed holsters, etc. 
“Catalogue E” deals exclusively with camp- 
ers’ equipment. Write for it. 


A RADICAL departure in the manufacture 
of double gun barrels, and one not employed 
by any other factory in this country, is set 
forth in a recent announcement of the J. 
Stevens Arms & Tool Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., as entering into the construction of 
their demi-bloc system shotguns. Through 
its adoption is secured the strongest breech 
mechanism that it is possible to make, and 
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there is also insured the additional advantage 
of having the barrel and lug all compressed 
and forged in one piece. The cuts here given 
will convey a partial understanding of 
wherein this system differs from 
that commonly employed. Of spe- 


cial interest are those showing the ; LS? Y 


barrels ready to braze and after 
they are joined and finished. As 
the sides of lugs are milled per- 
fectly true, the barrels, when 
brazed together, are of mneces- 
sity perfectly straight. The brazing of the 
barrels, loop and extension rib is all in one 
process. It will be noted that a wall of 
equal strength is left on all sides of the 
chamber, an entirely modern feature which 


will be duly appreciated by those who desire 
to use heavy charges of nitro powders ii 


their trap or field shooting. The solid top 
snap is another point of merit, operating 
with a rotary cross-bolt 
of new design which 
gives an absolutely se- 
cure fastening and in- 
sures that the gun can- 
not shake loose, no mat- 
ter how severe the strain 
Coil or spiral mainsprings are em- 
ployed, as they have long been adopted by 
this company as the most reliable. The gun 
has rebounding locks of new pattern, which 


upon it. 


THE 


CRAFT 


guard against annoyance that 
might arise from the nose of 
the hammer sticking in a de- 
fective primer. Special at- 
tention is also called to the 
positive check-hook, and to 
the new style of fore-end, 
which is easily removed, but 
so constructed that there is no danger of its 
accidentally pulling off in the brush. This 
gun is now manufactured in 12 and 16 
gauges; 28, 30 and 32-inch Stevens com- 
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pressed forged high pressure steel bar- 
rels, choke-bored for nitro powders; weight, 
7% to 8% pounds. Descriptive circulars are 
ready for distribution. 

TuHereE has long been a demand for a 
shooter’s mitten such as is here illustrated. 
On wintry days the fingers are often so 
numbed with cold that they hardly feel the 
touch of the trigger, and gloves are not the 
best of protection, since they separate the 
fingers and make each dependent upon itself 
for warmth. Mittens are much more com- 
fortable, but shooting with a mitten is im- 
possible, and too much time is required for 


its removal to admit of profiting by chances 

for a quick shot. In the days of home knit- 

ting it was not uncommon to see a hunter 

with mittens having the forefinger separate 
from the others, and the idea is good 
enough to cling to. The special mit- 
ten made by the O. C. Hansen Mfg 
Co., 355 East Water Street, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., is made of horsehide 
tanned by a special process, heavy, 
warm and perfectly flexible, and will 
not become stiff from getting wet. 
A knitted wrist reinforced with leath- 
er keeps out the cold. The warmth 
of such a mitten is easily understood ; 
its convenience is best appreciated 
after a practical test. 
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Moccasins are the most comfortable of 
footwear around camp, on the beach, or when 
canoeing, just as they are unquestionably best 
for still-hunting. All the ingenuity of cen- 
turies of civilization has never been able to 
improve upon the simple makeshift of bar- 
barism. Moccasins are essential to the woods- 
man, and though the Indian-made article is 

now difficult to obtain, 
there are factories turn- 
ing out moccasins as 
good, notably that of 
A. F. Cox & Son, 154 
Middle Street, Portland, 
Maine. The _ catalogue 
issued by this company 
is of especial value at the 


present season, as it also lists a splendid line 
of sporting boots, bungalow slippers, camp 
and trail shoes, snowshoes, skis and snowshoe 
boots. We illustrate but one style of moccasin, 
oil-tanned or oak-tanned stock, with 10- 
inch leg, with sole and heel and _ bellows 
tongue. It certainly has a businesslike look, 
and the wearer could accustom himself to it 
more quickly than to the ordinary moccasin 
without sole. 


A very interesting catalogue is at hand 
from J. H. Lau & Co., 75 Chambers street, 
New York City, listing, describing and illus- 
trating a most complete line of arms, hunt- 
ers’ equipment and fencing supplies. This 
house has for years been known as import- 
ers and dealers, and in addition to the lead- 
ing makes of American shotguns and rifles 
they handle their own lines of English and 
Belgian arms, which are low in price but 
excellent in material and workmanship. 
Their line of rifles and revolvers is equally 
complete, and ammunition of all makes is 
carried in stock. J H. Lau & Co. have long 
been United States sales agent for Ballistite 
and Empire smokeless powders, popular in 
this country as abroad. 


Tue business of the Battery Supplies Co., 
Newark, N. J., manufacturers of the Glad- 
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stone Lalande battery and the newer type 
known as the BSCO batiery, has been ac- 
quired by the Edison Manufacturing Co., 
Orange, N J., together with all its patents, 
rights, etc., and after September 1 the name 
of the first mentioned company will be dis- 
continued. 


Ir 1s a great thing for the sportsman to be 
able to mount or preserve the beautiful birds, 
animals or game heads properly. During the 
past few years, great interest has been taken 
in this art, and it is now conceded that 
sportsmen should know taxidermy in order 
to get all the pleasure there 1s in shooting, 
fishing, etc. More than seven years ago there 
was organized in Omaha, Nebraska, an in- 
stitution for teaching this art by correspond- 
ence. This was The Northwestern School of 
Taxidermy, and they have met with won- 
derful success. Starting in a small way, they 
have grown each year, until they now num- 
ber among their students and customers 
thousands of leading sportsmen throughout 
the United States and Canada. They have 
continued to improve their lessons and 
courses until they now have a set of instruc- 
tions that makes it not only possible but easy 
for any one to learn taxidermy by the latest 
and best methods. We have never heard any- 
thing but words of praise for their course, 
and we believe that it is to the interest of 
every sportsman who enjoys outdoor life to 
get in touch with these people, for they have 
something of real worth and value for every 
sportsman. Write for catalogue, addressing 
Box 73F, Omaha, Neb. 


We are informed by J. W. Elwood, presi- 
dent of the Elwood Sporting Goods Co., 
Omaha, Neb., that his new fall catalogue of 


guns and general sportsmen’s supplies is 
ready for distribution. This company .does 
a large exclusive mail order business, and de- 
serves the confidence and patronage of sports- 
men. 

Our musical readers should write the 
Three in One Oil Co., 42 Broadway, New 
York, for a free copy of the “Three in One 
Two Step.” They will be pleased with it, as 
with the well-known lubricant of the same 
name generally used by the tool kits of 
sportsmen. 


BREAKFAST IN CAMP 


is nothing without coffee, and coffee is nothing without cream. Ordinary cream is out of the 
question nine times out of ten, but Borden’s Peerless Evaporated-Cream takes its place per- 
fectly and keeps indefinitely until opened. It is unsweetened and has the natural cream flavor 


and color. 
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O’Sullivan’s Heels of New Live Rubber 


Give Energy and Elasticity to Your Walk 


It won't do to have heels mé 
of de ad, musty, ground-up ald 
door mats and the like 

When you decide to wear rub 
ber heels demand O'Sullivar 

















In the economy of walk- 
ing, heels of live new rub- 
ber are an essential factor. 











that have energy, life, durability 
and after telling you why you 
Nothing exple ains the value of hould demand them. if you don't 
Heels of new live rubber in walk- get them, it’s your fault 
ing better than Mr. Carnegie s We have in mind many pe ple 
version of elasticity as the element | bk } 

Ssé for the United States for whom rubber eels re an 
ei wid zbsolute necessity, but none mor 
currency eo than the Housekeeper 

The energy. yes, the ners Juliets and Oxford for ther 
of new \ Rubber U NDE R wear and the wear of Nurses are 
YOUR HEEL AT EVERY generally made with rubber heels 
| STEP, whether you stand or on 


walk, is what you want. es dan oh tn Cobden 


heels led the manufacturers to do 
so; but the shame it is that 
some mn akers, just to save a few 
cents, put on any old kind that 
leoks like rubber, and it is passed 
out as “just as good” to the 
Housekeeper or whoever it may 
be— and there are thousands who 


Energy to walk, energy to 
{ work, to act, to think; the more 
energy the more life; the more 
success the more ac hievement, 
the more happiness; energy im- 
parts energy; energy means 
power 


Apply it to yourself; the young 
people need it, the conservative, 
behind-the-times people need it, 
and what is there to mark a well- 
spent life so well as energy in the 
centenarian ? 

Last fall, when the O'Sullivan 
Rubber Company had an oppor- 


use them. 

NOW THIS IS TO TELL 
THE PUBLIC IMITA- 
TIONS ARE ‘‘NOT AS 
GOOD.’’ They are used 


because they cost less than 





O’Sullivan’s, and the few 


cents saved by the manu- 


tunity to save 10 per cent. in the 
cost of their heels, owing to the 


low cost of crude rubber, THEY HUMPHREY O’SULLIVAN " 
\ PUT IT IN THE GOODS. Founder of the Studer tet Tndast: facturers is taken out of 


They wisely applied the 10 per the vital point the com- 


cent. to secure added E.V/EKG) . fort to the wearer. If 
Carnegie says: ‘ Elasticity is what the currency needs those using Reuse shea 


ne ome t od Wael aden needs with Rubber Heels on will 

refuse to accept imitations 
they'll show the dealers that they know. 
There’s only one kind of heels made of New 
Live Rubber, that have energy, life and 
durability-O’Sullivan’s. The same differ- 
ence exists between O’Sullivan’s Heels and 
the imitations that there is between the live 
wire and the dead one. 








elasticity and desirability to their 
eels, soles and other specie alties 
in the form of a higher grade of 
Para Rubber, without any addi 
tional cost to the public 

They want nothanks for doing so; the fact is cited to 
show the business policy of the O'Sullivan Company 

The purpose of this commurication to the public is to 
call attention to the ene rgy, lite and snap in the O'Sul- 
livan Heel of New Rubber AND THE NECESSITY for 
this quality a - heels TO FILL THEIR MISSION FOR 
THE PEOPI 


(YSulliwen's New Live Rubber Heels 
Encourage Walking 





Have a pair fitted to your street shoes and you'll want to walk. ALL SENSIBLE people 
WEAR THEM. Whether you work with your hands or brain, or both, whether you stand or 
walk, heels of NEW LIVE rubber will aid you. They act as a buffer against the daily grind. 
For Men and Women who are doing things, who are making 
the city’s wheels move, they are ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
Only cost 50 cents and they wear TWICE AS LONG AS LEATHER, so that they are 
CHEAPER TO WEAR. When you decide to get rubber heels demand O’SULLIVAN’S; they 
are the PIONEERS and the only kind made of LIVE RUBBER. The name O’SULLIVAN on 
RUBBER is like “STERLING” on silver. All shoe dealers will supply you. 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
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BIG BORE HIGH POWER RIFLES 


No other rifles made have the tremendous shocking power at 
long range of the Winchester .33, .35 and .405 calibers. The 
cartridges they shoot have heavy, mushrooming bullets, 
making them exceedingly deadly for the biggest game. 
Winchester Rifles and Winchester Cartridges—each made 

for the other—are er meas for successful Gusting. 

Send address for Catalogue of Winchestir—the 1h AW Bras (—lin Te 07) i ; 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, 
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DEAD 
SMOKELESS 














A BULK POWDER FOR SHOT GUNS. 


Dead Shot Smokeless, branded with the name ot 
house whose goods are most favorably known, is a 
powder of superior quality, unsurpassed in any par- 
ticular. It is clean shooting, makes a perfect pattern, 
is of high velocity, safe, and unaffected by climate. 


Have your shells loaded with “ Dead Shot Smokeless.” Your 
dealer will gladly supply it. Write to us for Booklet. 


AMERICAN POWDER MILLS, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. CHICAGO, ILLS. 














Ie guarantee this advertising provided you mention LELD AND STREAM when writ idverlis 
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AS 


Deter 





in the World 


The highest development of modern gun-making 1s found in the 
A. H. Fox Gun. No gun can compare with the superlative quality of 
its materials and workmanship or the extreme simplicity and. strength 
of its construction. 













It isin aclass by itself--the only gun in the world that combines 
coil top-lever spring and coil mainspring guaranteed unbreakable 
and a tapered rotary bolt which is guaranteed to keep the gun 
tizht for all time. “Lhe mechanism contains about oe-ha/f 
the usual number of parts and consequently these 

few parts can be made five the usual 
strencth. 






‘The cut below shows the 
coil top-lever spring which is an exe/u- 
sve feature in the A. H. Fox Gun. In ordinary 
guns, the top-lever spring is looked upon as the weakest point 
ee in the entire mechanism. 
| ocel @) ‘There are thousands of Fox 


guns in use with our patent 
coil top-lever spring and coil 






. . mainspring and we have never 
2 ee 
me oe known of a single breakage—-no, 
107 hown unbreakabl not ove. ‘There are many more 


exclusive features in the “ Fox 





gun told about in a beautiful Art Catalogue sent free on request. 


theA 1. Fox Gun 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY, 
4658 North 18th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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“FUNDAMENTALS” 


VERY time you depart from true fundamental principles you lose 

lose the time and temper, suffer the wear and tear of working your 

way back to base. Every perfection in mechanics is the result of 
applying a “fundamental.’”’ But the man who applies it first gets a patent. 
The other fellows have to rig up a “ contrivance.” 

The best evidence of “‘ fundamentals ”’ is simplicity. The Lefever Shot 
Gun has from 15 to 25 fewer parts than any other shot gun. Only three pieces 
for firing, extracting and cocking. The Lefever is the climax of shot gun sim- 
plicity— free from old-time mechanisms, complicated with “improvements.” 


Lefever Shot Gun | 


Our catalogue will tell you of barrel rigidity and take-up unequalled in any other gun. 
It tells about steel in these guns which is an honor to the names of Europe's great 
steel makers not a discredit. It also tells about taper boring and other things 

you must know if you are to invest your money right. It is a catalogue 

worth sending for. 


LEFEVER ARMS CoO. 


25 Maltbie Street, - Syracuse, N. Y- 




































AVOID TROUBLE BE FOREHANDED 
PLACE YOUR ORDER 
With your local dealer for all your hunting shells to be loaded with 


DU PONT BRANDS 


OF SHOTGUN SMOKELESS POWDER 























DUPONT HAZARD ‘*NEW SCHULTZE ”’ ‘NEW E. C. (IMPROVED)”’ 
and ‘‘INFALLIBLE’”’ are 


DU PONT BRANDS 








(Note:—If you can’t get from your local dealer the shells you want—write us at once.) 





E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER COMPANY 


Established 1802 WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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"|| PROTECT 


There are many arms provide d 
for the prevention of loss, injury, 
or annoyance, but the possession 
of a convenient, absolutely safe and dependable 


OLT 


Revolver or Automatic Pistol 


gives a feeling of independent security when most needed. 
When will you be prepared > 

































Catalogue No. 35 is the first step, and will enable you to select what you need 
Send for it now 


PATENT 
Guaranteed for use O L = = . O - 


with standard factory- 










faa 2, loaded ammunition 
ans either black or smoke. Hartford, hie 
powder. 
Weld bese powder 15 a Pall Mall, London, S. W. 
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SMITH GUNS 


HUNTER ONE-TRIGGER 


Tipton ad 


at 
~) 





























Fe 
A ©portsmen, after years of waiting, have 
i found their long desire in the Smith Gun 
= equipped with the Hunter One- rigger. 
f i Smith Guns have a worid-wide reputation for ay 
a & their long-distance, close-shoot ng, hard-hit- a 
\ t Seats ge i 5: ting qualities, and now that Smith Guns are #% 
| nd are a ifle y 7 
| diameter then the bose toc % equipped on order with Hunter One- Fe 
they are designed. By this # Trigger they are the ideal sporting arm of Fs 
nt > ingo ts nove S — n° ° a 
se spr 1B it tempered & the future. The Hunter One-7 rigger is the fy 
0 Dresses but one side ot re ! ; i 
tion against the bore and the twist i only non-frictional, persect, practical one- i 
ite Causes the cleaner to follow the % trigger ever produced. It 
fines of tne rifling with the resuit that every atom of the * 
bore 1s treated. and that all leading, copper. rust or P43 Cannot Balk or Double 
4 pwnet-ctest 18 quickly removed. This Cleaner does its & 
ork quickly and thor ighlty and is exceedingly dur : ® I ! laxi ippi 
ingly durable Bd The absence of the relaxing, regripping 
Price —_ Bs accge my = + peepee and readjusting nece ry with two triggers, 
aler firs 7 
A rifle rod that will not “‘wobble"’ « t break at th insures more hits with the se ond barrel. 
Is described in 46-page free Catalog ot Marble’s _ - m™~rr . 
Quality "* Specialties for Sportsmer 4 rHE HUNTER ARMS CO. 
MARBLE SAFETY AXE COMPANY ; ; ’ 
0 db: e ; 
85-113 Delta Avenue Gladstone, Mich. TOHubbard Street. raion, 3. ¥. 
a | i : a 
| FEN NON P BT RY R rae eT Cte ty hae a7 
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Grouse Hunting 


is one of the severest tests of both the 
sportsman and his ammunition. But 










if he is using 
PETERS SHELLS 


he is invariably sure of the pattern and 
killing power ol hisload. I hey are the 
best in the world for any kind of game. 


The Peters Cartridge Co. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
NEW YORK: 98 Chambers St. 


" DED 
)) SHELLS 




















“The Gun That Blocks the Sears” 


OR the benefit of those who did not see ou 
the time and will quote very low prices to Ll who oa read ) lor at once before the 


busy fall season opens 


Lock Box 700 N. R. DAVIS @ SONS Assonet, Mass. 


BAKER and BATAVIA GUNS 


Rightly built, time tested, modern double 
barrel models in numerous high and pop- 
ular grades, meeting every requirement 
of service, finish and price. 








Send for the “BAKER 
GUNNER” containing 
full descriptions. 










Our automatic firing pin block safety prevents 
accidental discharge except trom actually pulling the trigger 
BAKER GUN and FORGING CO., 73 Liberty St., BATAVIA, N. Y., U.S.A. 











We guarantee this ad f led you 
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* cannot buy 
at the price the , 


same quality of ma- gees 
terial and work-™=—& 
manship, or as 
many very desirable features 
as you find in 


HOPKINS @ ALLEN 


Hammerless 


Double Barrel Shotguns 


The joint—wedge-necked, Doll’s 
head extension fitting into circular, 
wedge-necked socket—is guaranteed 
not to shoot loose or wear loose. The 
rib is concave, matted (3 mats), posi- 
tively guiding the eye to quick, ac- 
curate sight. 


The safety features, action, frame, 
working parts, stock and barrels, are 
distinctly high grade — fully equal to 
shotguns selling fora muchhigherprice 








1908 GUN GUIDeé AND CATALOG FREE 


Write for free copy of our Gun Guide and Catalog for 1908. 
double guns, 8 styles of singles, 10 styles of rifles, and innumerable kinds of revolvers. Gives 
lowest prices and offers most complete line. No sportsman or gun lover should be without it. 
Gives many points on the selection, care and use of firearms which every sportsman should know. 


It describes in full 11 styles of 


ae 



















Ask your dealer to show 
you a HOPKINS & 
ALLEN. It will be worth 
your while. If you can’t 
get it, we will ship one 
to you, charges prepaid, 
on receipt of price. 


Decarbonized Steel Barrel 
12 or 16 gauge 
28 or 30 inch.. 595 00 


English Twist... ..$26.50 
Damascus ........ 30.00 











THE HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO., 73 Chestnut St., Norwich, Conn. 
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AN you shoot a string of 25 and stnash every 
target? If not and you hold right ten 
chances to one your shoot is off 

Before purchasing a gun be sure that you select one {1a 
is Guaranteed to shoot as orderec 


t is a known fact that some gun manufacturers have no shooting gallery, 
and do not target their guns at all before shipping 


Ithaca Guns 


are carefully targetted In our shooting gallery, which is equipped especially for this 
purpose, and Uncle “ Bob” Edwards, whose picture is shown herewith, has 
bored Ithaca Guns for a quarter of a century and has instructions to make them 
shoot as ordered, regardless of time, ammunition or money expended. The result 
s that we expend thousands of dollars and burn tons of ammunition yearly—but we 
please customers and we figure it pays 















Listen to this: — 


“TI went outyesterday on a fox hunt. About 3:30 P.M. a nice old fellow ran 
just 102 yards from me. | put ny old Ithaca up and pulled the trigger and 
killed him so dead that he was only gasping when I got to him Two men sau 
me shoot the fox and measured the distance That was just a good easy shot 


for my 8-lb. Ithaca 
AUGUSTUS WILLIAMSON, Altam:n! 
Send for Art Catalog and Special Price 
on 18 grades. $17.75 net to $300.00 list 
Address Der’t. No. 11 


Ithaca Gun Co. 4 

























New GUN BARGAINS 
Lyman Receiver Sight | | $10,000 Worth 
“oi 3 


Must be Turned 
Into Money 





Guns slightly soiled in our 
fire of November, 1907 and 
shop worn Guns and Rifles. 
Greatest Value Ever Offered 











No. 41 ¥ 1@Send for Job Circular F08 


At pr sent made for the 


WINCHESTER 1905 and 1907 MODELS 


The graduated scale on slide and method of “The Old Reliable Place’”’ 


elevating permit very close adjustment. Aper- 
ture is adjusted by means of a screw. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE ESTABLISHED 1855 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation The WM. R. BURKHARD CO. 
MIDDLEFIELD, CONN., U.S.A. ST. PAUL, - MINNESOTA 
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RIFLES — SHOTGUNS — PISTOLS 
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NEW DOUBLE BARREL SHOTGUNS 


fitted with Stevens Compressed Forged Stecl Barrels—Demi-Bioc System. — Strongest 

breech mechanism known. Barrel and Lug Compressed and Forged in one piece. Stevens Demi- 
Bloc Guns cannot shake loose. Prices list from $25.00 to $60.00, If you cannot obtain from your 
dealer, we ship direct, express prepaid, upon receipt of catalog price. 

The ‘How and Why” of these superb Trap and Field Guns is explained in detail in our new Shotgun 
Pamphlet. Send four cents in stamps tor it. 
Everybody should read Dan Beard’s “Guns and Gunning.” Tells all about woodcraft, habits of game birds, camping equip- 
meut, cooking. ete. Beautifully illustrated by Lelmore H. Browne. Senton receipt of pricemWe paper cover; 30c cloth cover, 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., -P. 0. Box 5, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


The Fun of Shooting 


at small game is in hittingthe mark. A man has the right to get 
disgusted when he is tricked by rifle of faulty balance, exposed 
hammer, empty chamber, clogged mechanism and a few other 
things. 

With the Savage 22-caliber repeater anyone can acquire 
expertness. Inamoment you can insert a magazine loaded 
with short, long or long-rifle cartridges. You have an ex- 
tremely light arm, beautifully balanced, with smooth 
action and side ejection. Its shot-gun safety, closed top 
and automatic ‘‘ stop’’ on the last cartridge are some 
things that make every shot reliable and accurate. 
You can quickly take this rifle down to put ina 
suit case. 


Shoots long-rifle cartridges without change of mechanism. Weighs 

only 5', pounds. Has 24-inch octagon érewved barrel and rifle 

butt plate. Price, with two magazines, $12. Extra magazines, 25c. 
Catalogue for your name and address on a postal. 


SAVAGE ARMS CO., 2410 Savage Avenue, Utica, N. Y. 





We 


03 Model 
22 Cal. Hammerless Repeater 
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A, means Meant place 
in the vital’spot; swith? f 
a SUREnes sa and force; 


oe. Special Smokeless Steel barrels rifled 
" deep on the Ballard system for greatest pos- 
sible accuracy and killing power. 

The simplicity, strength and perfect adjustment of operating 

parts insure quick, easy operation 

The Marlin solid top is always a protection between 

your head and the cartridge, and prevents powder and gases 
blowing back. The side ejector never throws a shell into your 
Ue. face or eyes, never disturbs your aim, and allows instant repeat 

shots. The closed-in breech keeps out rain, snow and all foreign 

matter--keeps your ZZarfin clean and serviceable at all times. 
Every big game hunter should know these 9%, 7) a Eiroasr, G. 


special HZar/in teatures. Send for our 
136-page catalog. Free for 3 stamps 3 Willow St. NEW HAVEN. CONN 














GUN CATALOGUE FREE! Prof. H. W. TITUS (“lsc 


Writeme ROLANDOW ::. SANDOW 
To-day ‘ Se 
t t ack ‘ p Her 
\W 

con H 

I New Com- ref 
o. ete Cat tense of es, Heres 
Goods 
} 


y ff ter, angi 


Rolandow was developed by 


pias the Famous Titus System 





the most comple ne of Guns, P I urge 1 
Ammunition, Decoys and ger ae ‘ ; : a > Soll 
€ por g goods at Right ae - nde Bae 
s of tomers, and a ina gua ‘ 
t Now a 
eA k il il porting good ‘ 
Sarason, ) : ‘ t guns, € Pat Z one course of three mont! \ truct per , 
from AtoZ. IT am building uy arts i fae » 
soled ith Pig Paatct id MAIL COURSE. SMe 
i wd , hi guarant t 1 ir weight, per 
“n't i , >t 
Satisfaction or Money Back Ask our muscular eo i pith , 


TODAY (or : e, encl <a ine . 
ELWOOD SPORTING Goops co., Box 40, omaha, Nebr 154 East , 23d Street, New York City 


him 
Simplex Guns 


Compare balance, finish, or workmanship of a TOBIN 
with any make. There is an excellence of quality in all 
grades, the lightest field guns or the strongest trap 
guns. EVERY TOBIN GUN BUILT TO SELL ANOTHER, this is our 
advertising. Catalog will show a modern improvement in 


Norwich, Conn., 
sept., 1908. 





hammerless gun construction. TOBIN ARMS MFG. CO. 
The Tobin Positive Single Trigger Makers of Fine Hammerless Shot Guns 


guaranteed for five years 
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Your Sportsmanship 


will be measured by 


The Game You Get 


and not by 


The Shots You Have. 


lo be sure of accepting every chance, 
be well equipped with 


Hoxieized Cartridges 


They kill in one shot. For economy and certainty of 
result, in hunting big game, you absolutely must use 


Hoxieized Cartridges 


Don't come back with a story full of ‘‘mights’’ and 
“ifs’’ but with proofof your sportsmanship—come back 


with the game. 

Remember 
we are prepared to equip you with your Cartridge prefer- 
ence 

_ Hoxieized 
whether it be e U. M.C., Winchester Dominion Peter 
ther re iable - make which designates them the Dependable 
Amr nit 1 to € Buy from the best dealer 


"C artridses 


lest Cartridges and Catalog FREE 
Hoxie Ammunition Company 


339, K, Marquette Building, Chicago 


DRY FEET 


Gokey’s Water- 
proof Shoes have 
stood the TEST 
for half a century 





















Made to Measure for 
BUSTERS, 
FISHERMEN, 
PROSPECTORS, 
a SURVEYORS, 
L RM 
and COLLEGE and BUSINESS 
MEN’S Street and Dress Wear 


Makers of the Original 


Gokey Moccasins 
Nothing equal to them fo 
NOISELESS HUNTING 
Our 
ORTHOPEDIC 
CUSH‘ON 


is COMFORT for 
TENDER FEET 





The IXL Boot) 
Send for Catalog to 


WM. N. GOKEY SHOE COMPANY 
West 4th Street, JAMESTOWN, X. Y., U.S. A. 


Send 35c. for 8-0z. can of Waterproofing. charges 
prepaid 
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When Snipe are 
Flying 


-when you are after game of 
any kind, or when you are shoot- 
ing at the traps, you must have a 
good powder if you want results. 


If you do want results—specify 
any one of our Brands. 


Shotgun Smokeless 


DUPONT “INFALLIBLE” 
1s WAN 28) “NEW SCHULTZE” 
“NEW E.C. Improved)” 


Black Sporting Powders 


L. & R. “ORANGE EXTRA SPORTING” 
HAZARD KENTUCKY RIFLE 
DU PONT RIFLE 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
POWDER COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. 


OUR will interest you—Fac-similes of 

Portraits of Winners of National 

OFFER Field Trial Championships. Write 
Dept. 6, Du Pont Co., Wilmington, Del. 








SPORTSMEN’ S EQUIPMENT 








A reliable revolver is a guard against surprise. 
A good thing to have handy. 


Whether you are a bold hunter in the heart of the 
forest or a timid woman in the atmosphere of home, an H & R 
Revolver affords both confidence and protection. 

For over thirty-six years we have been the most 
exacting critics in firearms manufacturing. 

That is why an H & R_ Revolver never disap- 
points — because it is dependable, safe, certain, accurate. It is 
the weapon for you. 

Our illustrated catalog 1 replete with styles and 7es, 
among which we would « pecially recommend our H & R_ Automatic, 


double action, 32 caliber, 6 shot, or 38 caliber, 5 shot, 3} inch barrel, 


nickel finish, $6.00. H & R- Hammerless, $7.00 
Sold by all first-class dealers. Rather than 


accept substitutes order from u direct 
Write to-day for this beautiful catalog 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS COMPANY, 


432 PARK AVENUE, WORCESTER, MASS. 














rhe life and service of your Rifle gun depend wholly 
on the care that is ti tk en of it ' cleaning rod that 
cleans must be used, and one that will net injure. The 
Texas Ranger is pectection swivel swab holder is the 
main point. Brass conical joints. Leather case, 22 cal 

c.: albother cal. $1.00, prepaid. For sale by dealers or 

nt direct on receipt of price. Send for booklet 

THE TOM PRICE MEG. CO. = ITASCA, TEXAS 















PALMER’S Moosehead Brand 
SPORTING BOOTS 


This cut illustrates our celebrated Knee High Sporting 
Boot with Sole and Heel Flexible oil-tanned leather sewed 
on by hand. This is our leading Sporting Boot, and is 
used largely by big game hunters. Is noiseless, water- 
proof, and insures comfort on long tramps. Bellows 
tongue to top and waterproof. Also made without sole. 
Is also very popular with Miners, Surveyors, Prospectors, 
Fishermen, etc. 















Write jor our new Catalogue of Waterproof Sporting Boots 
and Shoe Packs. 


JOHN PALMER CO., Ltd. 
FREDERICTON, N. B., CANADA 












Maée 'c Men s and Women's 
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AUTO 
DOCKET 
PISTOL 


@ The cleverest invention in modern fire arms- 
weight only fourteen ounces— almost as light as 
a pen knife in the pocket—ten ounces lighter 
than any other automatic, but as powerful as 
the heaviest, clumsiest weapon. Shoots 25 or 
32 hi-power smokeless cartridges — absolutely 
safe—always ready and positively the only auto- 
matic that can be shot accurately, as sights are 
stationary and don’t move with the action. 
For sale at up-to-date dealers, or address, for 
interesting information. 


THE CONNOR-GORHAM COMPANY 
Marquette Suilding CHICAGO. ILL. 


Two Guns in One 





The U. S. Three-Barrel Gun 
2 Shot Barrels— 1 Riile re 


No need to carry two guns to get every kind 
of game you find— one U" S. Three-Barrel 
Gun is enough, With it you are prepared for 
large or small game. No extra weight but 
the rifle ammunition in your pocket, A 
standard weight, 6% to 734 lbs., neat 12, 16 or 
20-guage double barrel shot gun—of finest 
material, workmanship, finish and construc- 
tive principle, Has all the delicacy of poise 
and balance, with the requisite drop of 
stock which characterizes the perfect double 
gun. This for traps and birds. 


Birds or Big Game 


In addition, a rifle, bored with scientific 
Precision, lying underneath—where it would 
scarcely be noticed unless pointed out. 
Rifle rive s extra flat tr tory and is per- 
fectly adapted to the n h-power smoke- 
i ecdion ahaiia: ve sizes from 25-20 to 
i0—a wide range for selection. The perfect gun 
fora mixed game country. Two guns for the 
price of one, Our literature »sent free, shows de- 
tailsof mechanism and finish ne irly full size. 1e 
fhree-Barrel Gun is made in three grades—all 
fully described in our free literature. To hold a 
U.8. 7 “ee . " 































Barrel in Our 
your hands Famous 
st want Trap 

n one iup 





» Write today. 
our famous Trap Guan— 
let us teil you about that too, 
‘4 a 
address for fall informati 
about the finest gun made 
America. 
Three-Barrel Gun Company 


1200 Market St., Wheeling, W. Va. 
(Factories at Moundsville, West Virginia) 


in 














Luger Automatic Pistol 






7.65 M,, or .30 Cal. 
QO My, Or .354 Cal. 
16 Shots Per Minute 
INCLUDING EX7 MAGAZINE 
Price, $25.00 
Mannlicher (Haenei) Sporting Rifles 
Sole Avent for United States, Canada 2nd Mexico. 





Ask your Dealer or Write to 


H. TAUSCHER, P. 0. Box 1605, NEW YORK 


Temporary Office 12 Th 1as Street, New York 














YOUR OUTING 
may be spoiled if you neglect to guard against the lit- 
tle ills incident to out-door life, change of habits , water, 
diet, etc., by securing the SPORTSMAN’S and 7 RAV- 
ELER’S MEDICINE CASE. A beautiful leather 
case containing 6 selected remedies--350 doses--in tablet 
form, Prepared by a practising physician ‘‘who has 
been there.’’ ‘BETTER BE SAFE THAN SORRY,”* 
$2.50 prepaid to any address. 
Dr. Daigneau’s Dispensary, 
100 St. Paul St. AUSTIN, MINN. 
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WEBBER’S in 
JACKETS 


W ‘s A ka Ja 


! 


GEO. F. WEBBER Mfr., Sta. F, Detroit, Mich. 


BARGAIN OFFER 
FOX Double Barrel SHOT GUN 


rade, hammerless, pistol grip, Krupp steel 
case hardened t stock. 12 


nch barrel, the only American made g 





jea selected s ! 
ed and bra 


ack pages 
from4t ret 


This $42. 50 outfit for only $35.00 


If yo s want @ shot gu now “ a year or two, 


caer w for further part irs as we have or 





of these outhts a d this tler certal y Vv 
be duplicated 
CHAS. J. GODFREY COMPANY 
Dept. H-1 10 Warren Street, New York, N. Y. 
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MOST PERFECT CARTRIDGES fe i 
EVER MANUFACTURED OY fT 


soup BY ALL INSIST ON HAVING @ BRAND 














FORESTER TENT 


The most convenient 
for one-night campers. 
Interior space OxOxo ft. 


5. in- One keeps all fishing tackle in per- : 
Packs in toxt2x5 inch 


Reels oiled with 3-in-One won't stick or a 














: ew : ey al avs work easily a es. Will turn any rain, 
Jet Ss wil not gems, n black or a 
. accommodate two peo- 
ple easily, and is best 
: woodsman’s tent made. 
igh rag moist- Machine seamed of 8 oz. duck. Anywhere 
‘ j ger oo last in U. S. for $5.00. 
longer. Wil Ips in € cith de ac SA ar irk: 
FREE ae "sth dhe inaoiateng Wie lor WARREN H. MILLER 
“fill lt sample « klet. 3-IN-ONE : 
OIL COMPANY, 162New St.. New York 1145 Mary St., Elizabeth, N. J. 




















THE SAMUELL LIVE DECOY FASTENER 


No true sportsman can afford to be without it, Perfectly simple, easy to put 
ol Ducks can remain in water much longer as they have better use of their 
feet Don't splash water all over you when taking them up. One dozen 
will be sultan to any address for ‘$1.80. 


A. H. PENEWITT, Easton, III. 




















The Brilliant Search Light 32.2. Te ivout one. 


hrows a bright light wherever 





1 a I f retie s,1 
a rl A 4 re ator 0g Carbide 
pound ents. May be obtained at an hardware or 5, rtin 
store. Willt r 
gle Lens, spreads the light $: 
Double L« entrates the light ¢ 
Interchanveable t bines both s 1 nd d le Len 


END FOR PAMPHLE1 
R. C. Kruschke, 402 W. Superior St., Duluth, Minn. 
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LEARN TO MOUNT 2if08, anmats, came 
HEADS, FISHES, AND 

TO TAN SKINS, MAKE RUGS, ROBES, ETC. 
Preserve Your Splendid Game Trophies 
UW can now learn the wonderful art of Vuvidermy in your own home 
during spare time. We can teach you with complete success by mail to 


mount all kinds of beautiful specimens so they will appear just like life, and 
the work will be permanent and will retain its beauty for centuries. 





UR course of lessons will make you, not an amateur. but a Peal taxl- 


dermist, capable of doing high grade mounting. Our sfvdents succeed, 
We teach nothing but Taxidermy. and seven years of success have enabled us 

to teach the art quickly and by the very latest and easiest rethods Save 
odes | your trophies of gun and rod. They are ralvable, Decorate your home, den, 





— or office with these fine pieces of art, and enjoy tothe limit the resuits of your 


d hunting and fishing trips. 
Mounted by our student Charles Donart, Klamath Falls, Ore. . seat tin 


BIG PROFITS IN TAXIDERMY ( ee 


PROFESSIONALS earn from $2,000 to $3,000 per year in the business. Here is a great un- 
crowded field for the young man. From $15 to $30 per week may be easily earned in zame 
seasons by giving it your spare fime ouly. There is an eager market for every well mounted 
specimen, and not half enough Taxidermists to supply the demand. 

wre FOR FREE BOOKLET ani ful! particulars about our school for anerte- 

men. It tells how we teac h this great art by mail Every hunter, trapper, anule 

outdoor lover should have it, and it’s (REE. Read it and you will then see what you are 
mis-ing, if vou do not already know this wonderfully fascinating art. Our schooi is highly in- 
dorsed and recommended by all leading sportsmen’s magazines. the best known Taxidermists, 
and by our 17,000 successful students. Remember the at this is the only original and relia- 
ble Taxidermy school in the world, and that we vuarantee success or refund tuition fee in 
v//, Our charges are reasonable, and our sery ios unsurpassed, 


for our catalog, and we will send you fre 
WRI TE TODA Y a copy of the Taxidermy Magazine, a oom 
ple of our beautiful diploma, and hundreds of letters from our pleased 
students. 
NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, Box 73 F, Omaha, Neb. 


























AFTER SHAVING THE ONLY 


Leggin 





EXTRACT st Se 


Relieves Irritation 
Prevents Inflammation 
Assures Comfort 
Used by Men of Discrimination Everywhere 


Write for interesting book, Shaving Essentials 
mailed free on request. 


Fleld Department 


MFG. CO. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & €0., Sole Agents, New York 








Waterproof 


NATHAN NOVELTY 


88 Reade St., New York 
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This rod will not **wobble,’’ bend or break at the joints. Any cleaner will fitit. As will be seen by the ac- 
companying sectional cuts, when its three sections are screwed home it is to all intents as solid as a one-piece 
rod. Along, neatly-fitting steel Gowei enters the recess prepared for it in its solid brass section and imparts 


to the rod a special rigidity which the screw, thus relieved of all side strain upon it, backs up. It has two steel 
joints, steel swivel at its end and two detachable tips. Price, prepaid, $1.0. MARBLE’S RIF L E CL EANER 
is made of brass BRASS SECTIONS, STEEL JOINTS SWIVEL TIP. yughly and lasts 


gauze washerson <i MARALE f 4 ay a lifetime Fits 
a spring tempered . a ee ee | any rod Price, 


torsional wire. > ——_m prepaid, 50 cents 








It ‘*follows the aide State caliber 

sp =) es > _) __________tH!!_——~___ 
twist, cleans =_—_=j—! - 1 -_ Send for catalog 
quickly and tho- g-ggmci wa of Specialties. 








_ All dealers, or MARBLE SAFETY AXE : CO. B5- 113 ‘Delta | Avenue, , GLADSTONE, MICH. 
NZ 
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Go on like a glove azd fit all over. 


Putman Boots are the oldest and best known line of boots for Hunters, Prospectors, Ranchmen and 
Engineers, (who demand the best) and we have learned through our personal contact with such men, 
how to make a perfect boot. Putman Boots are used in nearly every civilized countryin the world 
They are Genuine Hand Sewed, Water Proofed, Made to Measure, Delivery charges prepaid, and 

cost no more than others. Send for catalogue of over 40 different styles ofboots and self measurement 

blanks, Also Indian Tanned Moose Hide Moccasins, Illustration shows No, 200, 14 inches high, 
Bellows Tongue, Uppers made of Putman’s Special Vegetable Tanned Calf Skin, 

tanned with the grain of the hide left on, thus making the leather water proof. Black 

or Browncolor. Made to measure and delivered inthe U,S,, Can..orMex ., for $8.00 

H, J. PUTMAN & CO. 25 HENNEPIN AVE. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 








Special Felder & 







No.7) Automatic Razor Stropper 


Price, $1.50, each 









“ATHLETIC AND 
SPORTING GOODS, 
GUNS -AMMUNITION-KODAKS 
AND SUPPLIES. CARO AND OTHER 
GAMES : NOVELTIES - SKATES 
EDISON, VICTOR AND COLUMBIA 
MACHINES, RECORDS AND SUPPLIES, 
FISHING TACKLE- SHAVING OUTFITS 







elight. Y tr Novot r irpen 
both sides of th ¢ 
Sent 


U. J. ULERY CO., Ko} Warren Street, N.Y. City, 


MY t of price €r 








FAPOSA OZ-ITH 





0p ” 
NAS5 ANY) S* 2974 























zee that “Patent Fold” Telephone, Sane ACE Beekman 





Attention, 
Sportsmen!! 
Doy t 
The Best Clothing 
made for Hunting 
and Fishing? 

Phe é 


Upthegrove Make 
Sage pleas 


ld Orders filled the 
1 otis fil received. We sell 
Writ ( ttiny out all middle- 
ae a . en's pr ts. Free atalog 
LADIES’ SUiTS SS Vichigan Steel Bcat Co. 
‘ 1 a Tr ‘ “ ‘ 1345 Jefferson Ave. 
+ ; The Upthegrove Sporting Goods Co. : , L 45 J Detroit, Mich. 
foe our T : ept \ parais 5 

















¢ A. D. Graham & Co 


Honestly, Have You Ever Had A Really Good Knife? 
A CUSTOMER FROM SANTA CRUZ, CAL., WRITES: 
| ’ - , = oe cr scer : , 

















TEDDY'S CAMP KNIFE os i 





_- 








ee, 





Mrs 





AL = re ol © the: dette ve receive. about Ted 
MAA | if aA ‘ Wy ey s Camp Knife seen a 
shee Mdina? Wi myn Mm 1 *s knife : I] that tands In 
cal MET rin HT tween hit rm. It ought 

am ee t mw ready 1 sure What man 

= =— — “ale sil o s 1 ecard of 

: ‘ ce ¥ ft s for u ' 

f a 1 nt 

! blad 

les. The large one will stich 

c 1] e 2nd si i ! het tting Blades are 

ted, warranted, — Pri t ick handle, $1, postpaid; white, $1.25; pearl, $2 

I II to | t Razor.” Sample Hollow Ground Razor and Strop to 


Suit, $1.33. 


MAHER @ GROSH CO., 96 A Street, Toledo, Ohio 





























_/ Sportsman’s Clothing \ 


Sheds Water like a Duck’s Back 


/ l only hunting garments giving thorough 
comfort in all we athers. Soft as chamois, and 
tailored to a perfect fit. Waterproofed by the 


Priestley Barend Process 


which we control exclusively in the United States 

for hunting garments. 

Duxbak Sportsmen's Clothing all« perfect ventilation, 

g, ssy appearance under all 

Fit and Waterpre vot « qua ities cuaranteed, Pockets 

only httan and olive green, / 

g Coat and Norfol 1k 
ling 


insures long, hard wear, and a cre 
conditions, 
everywhere Pwocolo 

fof the Rocky Mountain Res rul ar Hunt n 
> Knickerbocker and Ri 


Leggings, 


f whof 

Jacket, $ »; Long Trousers, $ 

Frousers, 33.50; Hats, $1.00 : Caps, ¢ 5; Vests 
I;xpress prepaid within the [ 


FOR LADIES’ WEAR 


gul it Huating Coat and Norfolk Jacket: Plain Skirt, Divide 
BA ings, Hats. ete. Snitable for gunning, fis 


Hooner 
oklet with samples o 


tramping, be itin or climbing Bo 


elf-me sure blanks sent fre 
Frade prices to Sporting Goods Dealers 


 SIRD, JONES & KENYON, 3 Blandina ore Utica, N.Y. 


Northwest Ageney for Oregon, Washington and Id 
The ARCHER, COMBS & WINTERS COo., 306 Oak St. ‘ieee Ore. 


CAMP 
ASF Co. OUTFITS 
The Portage 


has no terrors for the party equipped with 
th Abercrombie & Fitch Co. 
outfits. All weight and bulk reduced to 
the limit of safety, and our Unqualified 
Guarantee Assures the Quality. We Know 
Why—each part of the equipment should 
be made thus and so—that is why our 
goods are known the world over as “right.” 

GO LIGHT! Abercrombie & 
Fitch Co. Camp Outfits are the lightest 
and strongest made. Everything for the 
big game Hunter, Prospector, Camper 
and Fisherman. 

Send for our 340-Page Catalogue. Dept. A 


AERC Ree & FITCH CO. 


57 Reade Street, one rs or from Broadw 
NF.W YORK, U.S.A 


only 














LD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 


advertising provided you mention b 11:1 























HAMOIS 


GARMENTS 


That are truly washable 



















M 
chee Binck Storm 4 Leather Jacket \ | 
fs \ 
r ] it 1 t ' 
Wi uf 
je < for 
tl 1 fl ! 
d lape ( mois d ‘ 
1 riding orb ting Ch der ( 
Black Horn Chamois is the genuine oil tanned velvet-like 
chamois, so widely used years ago for all household and 
saddlery purposes. We guarantee it not to harden when washed 
Any chamois bearing our brand which doesn't live up to our 
guarantee may be returned direct to us by mail, and we wi 
refund your money or furnish a new pelt. Insist upon Black 
Horn Chamois and you will get the best, or send direct to us 
Sizes, 1, 114, 2, 3, 4. 5 and 6 square feet. Price, 25c. per 
square foot 
NOTK—1 Horn ¢ 
This brand apferrs upon 
very piece of (uaranterd BLACK HORN LEATHER CO. 
_ ashabl Dlacre il1orn 
10 Tannery Street, Great Bend, Pa. 




















THE ZOLL-WHITE RETRIEVER Bxise82.00 FISH 


Always reliable. Fits any gun or red If your canoe upsets, 


any article Drop us a card and we will put you on to 





“| protected by something with which you can turn your 
| : neighbor green with envy by catching 
this device dead loads of them in streams where he 
can be in has become disgusted trying to catch 
stantly retriev them the old-fashioned way It's some- 
ed Never in thing new and cheap It catches at all 
ia armas shes seasons—something no other tackle W il 
| ne do. It will tickle you to see it catch house 
premature ac and musk rats. Illustrated catalogue of 
} tion Unfail prices and testimonials for the asking. 
ing. May be We are sole manufacturers of the celebrated 


Double Muzzel Wire Fish Baskets. (ur sale 
covers over 20 states. We pay the freight on 
ly. Inordering state make of gun or diameter of butt-cap. one dozen or more nets. 


THE ZOLL-WHITE RETRIEVER CO., EUREKA FISH NET CO,, Griffin, Ga. 


Findlay, Ohio 


Glass Eyes 2n¢ taxidermist Supplies. (THE HILDEBRANDT BAITS 
Pita Nat For Trout and Bass fishing, 
no swivels - = “ the 
spin so easy.” ade in 7 dif- 
ferent size blades, 25 styles, in 
either Buck tail or Feather fly. 
, For casting and trolling. Price 
for single, 25c; tandem, 3sc. Send for circulars, 
John J. Hildebrandt, Drawer No. 1, Logansport, Indiana. 


used repeated- 





























Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
Department 73 Omaha, Nebr 

















WIGWARM 
PORTABLE HOUSES 


FOR CAMPS AND AUTOS 
Strongest, Most Durable, Most Artis- 
tic Portable Houses Made. 

Send for Illustrated Catalog, showing houses 
in actual use,and see what people think ofthem. 
E. F. HODGSON, 


P.O. Box 155, Dover,Massachusetts 
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1 and 
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SPOk TSMEN’ MEN'S EQUIPMENT | 











FOR QUALITY 
AND VARIETY 







If you want the latest and most dependable produc- 
tions in tr and t it eli hor To reels, and the 
“old rel ; trolls, bait nd spinner » insist 


on your ieee ones Ww you with 


PFLUEG ER’S 


ve stood 
inge st in 
being extended, to supply the 





kn ow 





THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio, U.S.A. 











2 re wren 
Would You Buy a Good Canoe? 


Send Stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 
J. R. ROBERTSON Auburndale, Mass. 








MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 





Pleased to send catalogue. 
VEAZIE, MAINE 


Built in high grade only. + 
B. M. MORRIS, 











"NSANGLERS’ MOUNTING CO. 





f S { sa Fishing Ro & Rods 


are the most adaptable, serviceabl 
satisfac tory 


rods for southern 


and 


winter fishing, northern summer fis 


ing, ocean, lake, or brook fishing 
isting, trolling or still fishing. Vime 
has proven the superiority of steel 
' = fishing rods, particularly the 


BRIS 


/ BRISTOL. Every “BRIS 
\ Ol.” Steel Fishing Rod is 
‘ guaranteed for tive years . 


Learn all al 













the beautitull s 


lL free, 


Witdle 





THE HORTON 
MFC. CO. 
81 Horton St. 
Bristol, 

Conn, 





@; 

















shows a specimen of a beautiful 25 pound 


T! 1E. illustration 
muscalonge looking as alert and full of vim on his mahogany 


mounting-board as if he had just left the water. PRICE, 13.50 


Something New in Fish Mounting 


At half the price of regular mountings, we furnish specimens of 
game fish of any kind in almost any size—perfect in shape, mark~ 
ing and color. Write for our beautiful and interesting three- 

color booklet and price list 


41 PECK courts 
CHICAGO 












sins are designed 


A. 


illustrated 


Do You Go flunting, fishing or Campin 


Then you should add a pair of our moceasins to your equipment. 
Made in all stvles and several kinds of leathers. 


Our 
also for 


moececa 


to look and fit well and service 


You will soon be convinced once you have given them a trial. 


A Fine Catalogue—A 
in colors, will be sent to y« 
interested and will ask for it 
DISCOUNTS TO DEALERS 


F. COX & SON, ‘Portland, Me. 


ur if you are 
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Why Not Be Up-to-date ? 


On that trip after big game this fall you might as well take the latest Winchester self- 
loading rifle, Model 1907. It will cost you only the odd hours that would otherwise be un- 


occupied—rainy days and evenings after supper. You probably know of our Premium 


talogue—this is a pecial otfer 





elf-loading rifle for 34 subscriptions. Round nickel ste el 








barrel, 20 inches long Plain walnut pistol p stor ind 
forearm, not checked. Weight, 7? pounds Six shots, .351 calibre high power The gu 
for big game. ° | 
For a Small Game Rifle | 
What do you think of the Model 1903 Savage repeater? It shoots the short, long and 
long rifle .22 peter ; is hammerless, and is provided with a strong safety like that o1 


OTIP) 





ind rifle butt-plate. Savage quality anda dandy gun. You get 


it for 23 subscriptions. 


Now Look at This Tent 





one easily transp lq et up, capable of being heated by a 
m fire, at ; comfortable in all weathers ne 4 wet or drv Tit: Henpintinn Ats the 
ci t \ 
H é ‘ 

inche : 
1 cet 

t the bacl 
l rl day 1 

nee hut 
sa = 

‘ ~ ' ( i 
That’s why we have selected it—and it should be an easy matter for vou to get 29 


subscriptions for Field and Stream. 


When omy Time Comes Around 


Iter suy per i over and you have moked and 


. ri¢ I keep ( ner 
i ( t Slee Po comes in hand ind 

1can get 40 subscriptions, Throw 
1 | na here ( r-fittt ] 
irt C If blat t l C nd ie] 
in lace and sie ] rt 


























elf- 
un- 
um 


nd 
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INGERSOLL WATCH LyMAN Sicut No. 1. Wessper’s I] Ja 
New style, thin model, lor quick shooting Hand-l @ 
nickel or gun-metal finish. and for riflemen of woods and field 





Good as a $100 watch for 





the woods. Reliable timer 





boy fait ae ae 
and not liable to get out of impaired vision, bor wider t. I vy, 
savin lor 4 subscrip- many years concede | ne a ea | 
ti to be the best hunting , : : 
Ss. . . : 7 subscrip ‘ 
ions sight 5 subscrip- 7 subscriptions. 
tions. 
Fue C. A.C. Damascus Hunting Harcuet \ Sr SAF tA ( 
Just what you need for light or heavy chopping Beton 
around camp. With sheath attachable to belt. Steel [MP. Teme 
fx 
\ 
> 
1 l 
: ; and 
poll with claw tor pulling nails. 16, 18, 20 or 22 W 
inch handle, as preferred. A good axe or hatchet “right.” Outtit consists ot 
12 blades and strop Your 


is a thing indispensable in camp. 4 subscriptions. a 
subscriptions, 


For further particulars send the attached coupon, with tl 


Premium Dept. 
pf kt a 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 31 WEST 21st STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Kindly send me your Premium Catalogue and 


the above-mentioned offer. Enclosed tind 4 cents in 


five names and addresses requested. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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° o,e The STRELINGER 
Edison Ignition 4 = Best 3 mg yt Made. Absolut 





Easy to Start ne poe ontrol. 


This means ignition that is reliable, 
not for a single cruise or for several, but 
for a season or two. Edison Primary 
Batteries deliver sufficient current to 

















—_— park the engine E Ps t 

& =, = - from the time they are acct , n furni 1 

— put in until the elements = . a a © 
are exhausted. bers STRELINGER THE STRELINGER 






° 4 : i + Cyl MARINE ENGINE CO. 
Edison Spark Coils Dept. F, 46 East Congress Si. Detroit Mich. 


take just the current 

needed for the spark, " 99 Fox MOTO 

never miss and never OX OTORS| 

weaken. ° | HIGH SPEED - HEAVY DU 
\-. 

id That's Edison Ignition. f 


comeuere We sell on the bore and stroke of © 
Put itin your boat. ree our cylinders and their capacity 

















in cubie inches. To realize the import- 
‘aan ‘ ae 5 his matte send toro catalog. 
Our booklet, Getting There and Back, pectin Rongehsiactesieck shee theta tc 
| THE FOX REVERSIBLE GASOLINE ENGINE CO. 
tells the type vou need and why the Edison is 204 Front St., South Cincinnati, Newport, Ky. 





best for your purpose 


Edison Manufacturing Co. aa MOTORS 


5 HIGH SPEED- HEAVY Dus 
37 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J aati incnaniniiiidiaaaacel it 
10 Fifth Ave.. New York iW how. his Our 15 sizes of High Speed anc 


Heavy Duty Motors are fully dese | 
in our catalog The sanest, most d ‘t 
and most convincing motor catalog ever issued. 
\ te for i 
THE FOX REVERSIBLE GASOLINE ENGINE CO. 
204 Front St., South Cincinnati, Newport, Ky. 





Victoria Road, Wi.lesde I ! N. W 
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“QUACK— QUACK ~— QUACK” 
—THE DUCKS ARE FLYING! 


What you need, as much as you do a good gun and dog, -s the right kind of a good BOAT One that's 
one that you can shove easily through marsh-grass; one that’ teady enough io make 





light 
' Y a good “ gun-plattorm.”” The 
RAC bee DUCK-HUNTER'’S the thing; all these good points and many more; Only $20.09. Get One! 

etter yet Gif you want to get there QUICK and SURE and © ASILY), a shoa:-draught Turbine 
RAC INE (highest quality) Hunting Launches, $300.00 up. Quick deliveries. Write todas 


Hunting Launch 


“4 \CINE BOAT MFG. CO., Box 23, MUSKEGON, MICH. 
New Ye N.Y Boston, Mass Camden, N. . 
1626 BROADW \) IS? MITK STREET 3% DELAWARI WENT I 
Detroit, Mich Chieago, Il Scattic, ash 
Ik2 JEFFERSON AVENUI 110 MICHIGAN AVENUE 21 EIRSET AVENUE, SOUTH 
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WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA (Dr. Cuvrcuit’s Formula) 
and WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL ARE THE BEST REMEDIES FOR 


ERVOUSN ES Exhausted or Debilitated 


Nerve Force fromanyCause 


They contain no Mereury, Iron, Cantharides, Morphia, Strychnia, Opium, Alcohol, Cocaine, ete. 











Price, oe seater Mail’ No Humbug, C. O. D., or Treatment Scheme 
PERSONAL OPINIONS: ” ( vor Hype ! 


H “I ! ‘ - i ‘ I J. Wes1 N.M 
I Ma Me ‘ t ~ \ ’ | tues Mp1 


Winchester & Co., 614 Beekman Bldg., N. Y. Fst. 50 years 











TRUSCOTT MARINE MOTORS 


Valve on the head construction—the latest appreved design. 
We guarantee an advance of twenty per cent. in the power of 
our Motors over other designs of like eylinder measure. 





MODERN IN EVERY DETALL 


Gear drivén mechanical oiler — float fe sb carburetetr 


valves set in cages rac pvaeerif reverse year either 
ae and-broak or jump spark ignition. All parts are £, 
essibe contre s ¢Xtremety exible cooperation. is ta 
. 


anne parts are casils kept « ean 







HEAVY DUTY ENGINES FOR WORKING BOATS. 
MEDIUM DUTY ENGINES FOR PLEASURE BOATS 
AND CRUISERS, 

Two, four, and six cylinder 6 to 100 horse-power. 
Twoecycle engines in the smaller sizes. 










Write for descriptive matter 


TRUSCOTT BOAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, St. Joseph, Michigan, U.S 























ser 


1675 Broadway, New York 37 Haverhill Street, Boston 131 Wabash Avenue, Chics ago 
We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 


























Mullins “Get There”? py. eeu Sisde 


Unequnaled for use in very shallow water or thr ug h } tang led grass 







and reeds. Thousan.’s are in use, and eadorst men ¢ very- 
where as the lightest, most comfortable an fe t vat built. 
Length 14 ft., beam 35 in. Paints i deal gra olor. p rice » $22.00 
Write to-day for our large cataloque of 
motor hoats, roi boats, hunting « prep ishing boats 


The W. H. Muilins Go., 127 Franklin St., Salem O. 



























MR. SPORTSMAN: SFU Ohm Giney ae oe 
2ST NVAS l lat bottorn 1 

ving by h 
NO ISELESS 


SEND FOR CATALOG K 
LIFE SAVING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 














FOR A RAINY DAY IN CAMP 


Poker Rules in Rhyme 


Beautifully illustrated by pen and ink sketches, printed in 
colors, of every known hand, with estimates of the chances of 
improving the hand by drawing. Pocket and table editions, 
50 cents each, by mail on re ceipt of price. Remit by P. O. 
































money order. Starts without cranking: no cams, 
, lves, spring prockets. 
ALLEN PUBLISHING CO., P. 0. Box 666, St, Louis, Mo. aie see ors to shiy 
~ te Send tor 
° testimoni 
Highest Award gait : ais. 
at St, Louls te Alig ly 
> Pro; prices. Cylin- Send tar 
World’s Fav ders and pisto yround. C FREE 
y governments o anada and England drop f rged steel. ya ae Cataleg. 
We suppiied every U. 8. Alaskan Boundary Survey in last ten DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 
years. Hundreds of testimonials from government offici: 1345 Je‘ferson Ave Detroit. Mich 
Naval Commanders, Army Officers, Prospectors, Explorers an . n : 





others; the best ever — 15 models to select from. 
Catalog free. Write to- 
ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., MIAMISBURG, OHIO 














How to Keep Cool in Summer 


@ Use the UNIVERSAL Adding and Listing Machine —it drives dull care away— 
runs easy — makes work lighter-—avoids mistakes reduces worry—works rapidl y—saves 
time 

@. When the Universal would make your work lighter, reduce your worry, save you 
time and produce better results, why go on in the old way, sweating and fuming, wait- 
ing for correct “fgures"”- why go on adding with the mental-pencil-paper process, or 
with old fashioned machines and devices~-why not use Universal--the modern Adding 


and Listing machine and do more with less efort and in less time, and keep cool ? 


Send for catalogue, sample of 


The Universal : 
beautiful work and_ particulars 


is built on honor, prints red totals 
about a dzmonstration on your 


and is fully guaranteed for accur 
‘ work, in your office, at our ex- 


acy and durability. } rf 
: pense. Write today. 


UNIVERSAL Adding Machine Company 


3834 LACLEDE AVENUE, ST. LOUIS 
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1S a 
bottled 
y delight 
dll 
) 
=—— = 
» 
There’s only one remedy for 
— USE a long day’s thirst—cracked 
M EF. N N E N’S ice and a cool, refreshing 
BORATED TALCUM cocktail. CLUB COCKTAILS 
TOILET POWDER are just what a_ cocktail ——— 
and insist that your barber us fe >—¢ x isite 7 
cars chen and w — any of 'th SKU e — 1 be ra = kinds. 
a Pe ers ‘ 4 > > r ~ ‘ 
ady Ho . nd rel tt r Sunburn, Chains, hater md pacts , ) er Manhattan 
Spt and al is tions athe skin. B mcoomey ie thirst -quenc ung, (ze a y base) 
lor ut n fillable }oxv ¢ 5 sty artini 
te Put “ox Lox lable box cooling and satisfying. repeat 
whe r cent . . 
| e Sample fr = : Always Uniform—Always Right are the 
or 2 a : : most 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. popular. 
( t 4 Sole Props. 
».| Hartford New York London 
GERHARD MENNEN, Newark, N. J. 

















@ The ideal equipment for the hunter consists of 


A GOERZ “CERTAR” RIFLE TELESCOPE 
A GOERZ “PERNOX” (hunting) BINOCULAR 
A GOERZ “ANSCHUTZ” CAMERA, fitted, 


of course, with a Goerz Lens 


@ The possession of such an outfit would increase the possibilities of the 
| success of the hunt, assure you of the most thorough enjoyment of the 
trip, and enable you to preserve (in pictures) the pleasant memories 


connected therewith. 


@ Write us at once for full information and the name of the nearest 


dealer who will supply vou with our goods. 








C. PY. Goers American Optical Company 


Chicago, 1514 Heyworth Bldg. New York, 52 Union Sq. E. 
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To celebrate the beginning of the 
greatest romance printed in years, 
in the October number of PEAR- }: 
SON’S MAGAZINE—Louits Tracy’s 
Great Story «THE MESSAGE”— 
the best serial from his gifted 
pen that has ever appeared in 
any magazine, we announce this 





SPECIAL OFFER To give you without any extra charge 


Offer No. 1 With one year’s subscription to PEARSON'S, the most entertaining magazine in 
the United States, choice of either one of two of Tracy’s popular novels—‘* The 
$] 50 Captain of the Kansas” or “The Red Year,” splendidly printed and richly cloth 
’ bound. These books sell regularly for $1.50 each—and PEARSON'S subscription 

To Cover All price is $1.50—making this offer the equivalent of $3.00 for $1.50. 


Offer No. 2) =With a Two-Years’ subscription to PEARSON'S MAGAZINE, price $3.00, we 
$3 00 will include both these fascinating novels, “ The Captain of the Kansas” and “ The 

* Red Year,” each a regular $1.50 volume. This is the full equivalent of $6.00, if 
To Cover All you bought them separately, for $3.00. 








PEARSON'S MAGAZINE PEARSON’S MAGAZINE 
125-427 East 24th Street eee 425-427 East 24th Street 
NEW YORK @ Fill out one of these two NEW YORK 
I enclose herewith coupons and mail It, with price I enclose herewith 
$1.50 ae ee yee $3.00 
for which you are to send me enclosed eden to pay shippine ehatzes!y LO for which you are to send me 
Pearson’s Magazine Pearson’s Magazine 
for one year beginning Oct., 1908, for two years, beginning Oct., 
and a regular $1.50 cloth-bound PEARSON’S MAGAZINE 1908, and regular $1.50 cloth- 
copy of Tracy’s “Captain of n zo bound copies of both “Captain 
the Kansas” or “The Red 4295-427 East 24th Street of the Kansas” and “The 
Year. NEW YORK Red Year. 

Name. N 
Name 
chic oa Address 
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Hoffman House 


MADISON SQUARE NEW YORK 
Absolutely Fireproof 
The finest type of modern hotel architecture in New 
k. Beautif ( 1x 5€ 





















and $2.00 
$2 50 upward 
vd Bath, $5.00 
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Room and Bath 
Parlor, Bedroon 
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PRICE 
$1.00 


A CLEAN 
SUSPENSORY 
EVERY MORNING 

Dr. Myer’s Detachable Sack Sus- 
pensory has T wo Detachable Sacks N 
which can be washed independently. 


A Complete Departure from the old style, 
giving pe rfect comfort and support, without 
the use of leg straps. All sizes. Mailedina 
plain box on receipt of price, Money refunded § 
it not satisfactory. Write for booklet. , 


MEYER MANUFACTURING CO. 


10 Arcade Street. WATERTOWN, N. Y. 
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JBOSTON 
GARTER 


DESIGNED TO BE WORN 
WITH KNEE DRAWERS 


NON-ELASTIC TUBULAR 
KNIT LEG BAND 
ELASTIC ADJUSTABLE 
PENDANT 


NO METAL TOUCHES 
THE LEG 
Made with the Celebrated 


Vid Gife 


CUSHION RUBBER BUTTON 
CLASP 


Of your Haberdasher or sample 
palr on receipt of 25c, 


2» GEO. FROST CO. 


Sole Makers, Boston 
























Order a Pair of Beautiful 

- e 
er Moccasins 
Mad le of GENUINE MOOSEHIDE, 
embroidered with Indian tribe designs, 


Men’ S, sizes $6 to 1 1, $2.75; Ladies’ 
and Boys’, sizes 2 to 5, $2. 253 
Youths’ and Misses’, sizes II 
to1, $2.00; Children’s, sizes 
5to10,$r. 50. Sent prepaid 
on receipt price Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. We also supply hand- 
some MOCCASIN SLIPPERS same material, sizes and 
Prices as above. They are artistic, sensible and the 

most comfoitable home foot cove rings imaginable. 
Our ‘*WISCONSIN CRUISING SHOES” have no super- 
ior asa hunting shoe. Send for free catalog to-day to 


Metz & Schloerb, 88 Main St., Oshkosh, Wis. 

















Good as Ever 


COATES 


ORIGINAL 
PLYMOUTH 


ORY GIN 
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Our Latest 


Mission Gun Cabinet 





—_——<— 


nya wv igh myo ; 





VERY Lover of | | 
Outd@r Sports 
should own a 


Bausch GLombZeiss 


Stereo Binocular 
Chigh magnifying 
power, great range 
of vision, superior 
Stereoscopic effect, 
make it possible to 

| see things at a great | 
This dis combines teanty aol | Qigtance as easily | 


























grace together with a right place for thy 
sportsman’s entire outtit. d . 
Inside the glass doors is the gun racl T ll 
which will hold six rifles or shot guns o1 an na ura y as I 
fishing a. The ten small drawers in CF 
side are provided with a card index fram C ose at an . 
and “iA ‘3 stem atic ally care for shells, 
tackle, tooks ete. The thes breeds” | FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 
eet ache aa Bra ser dufik Descriptive b@klet free on request 
ith this fine cabinet everything may 
be be Ps sy a. ao 2 te ie as PRISM is a little magazine of lens information. Send 
ornamental order and ready for use on for copy. 
a minute’s notice. © Our name on a Field Glass, Photographic Lens, 
: p DIRECT FROM FACTORY Microscope, Laboratory Apparatus, Scientific or Engi- 
bt ne ag ad andi Thi ee es. neering Instrument is our guarantee. 
coon at ape Mec gllgallaaaaaas lata lapsed & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
We qgoke Cabinets from _SI8. 50 to $48. 00 RL ZEISS, JENAE | GEO. N. SAEGMULLER 
Mog, Offices: YZ San Francisc 
WEST END FURNITURECO. SCN) Ar 
Williamsport, Pa., U.S. A. ag Frankfort 
— ROCHESTER. N. Y, 
We guarantee this advertising provided you mentionIIEELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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Do not confuse these with cheap pictures. 
They sell at art stores for 50 cents each, 


These Four Out-Door Pictures (In Colors) 


FREE 


O every reader of this periodical who is interested in nature or animals or 
out-door life we will send, without charge, these four beautiful pictures, 
which retail at 50 cents each. They are printed on heavy art paper, with- 

out lettering, and are unusually good examples of the art of color photography. 
Framed at moderate cost, they will make excellent decorations for your home, or 
they can be used just as they are. Exact size, 10’: x 7’: inches. 


WHY WE MAKE THIS OFFER 


We send these pictures to advertise our Standard Library of Natural History, 
which has just been completed after years of labor and at an enormous expense. It 
contains over 2,000 illustrations from actual photographs—secured in many 
cases by special expeditions to foreign lands. It is the only thoroughly read- 
able and entertaining work of its kind in existence. The salient facts about 
animals are told in graphic, untechnical fashion by eminent authorities. 
Experts and the camera have made this book, and in it “nature-fakers”’ 


have had no part. 




























NO OBLIGATION 


Your application for the pictures imposes no obligation to 
purchase the Library. We will forward the pictures, with 
a description of the book, by mail postpaid. You will not 
be bothered by agents or canvassers. 


As an evidence of good faith enclose 10 cents (stamps o 
silver) for postage and wrapping. This will be refunded if 
you request it after examining the pictures. Mail the ac- 
companying coupon promptly, as the supply of pictures 
is limited. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 


78 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Seventeen Cents a Day 
Buys an Oliver Typewriter! 


This amazing offer—the New 
open to everybody, everywhere. 


Model Oliver 


Typewriter No. 5 at 77 cents a day—is 


It’s our new and immensely popular plan of selling Oliver Typewriters on little 


easy payments. 


The abandonment of loxghand in favor of 


legible, beautiful 


Cc lex in, 


typewriting is the next great step in human ies TESS. 


Alre 


fessions 


writer 





pe. ple 


! 


prompt and generous oe 


eady —in all lines of business and in all pro- 


the use of pen-and-ink is largely restricted 


to the writing of s/gnatlures. 
Busingss Colleges and High Se 
the trend of public sentiment, are training a 
of young 
The 
Typewriter Company to the world-wid 
universal typewriting, gives ‘tremendous impetus to 
the movement. 
The Oliver, 
in existence, 
the initiative in bringing 
typewriters. 


hools, watchful of 
vast army 
‘Typewriters. 
of the Oliver 

demand for 


in the use of Oliver 


with the largest sale of any type- 
was the logical machine to take 
about the wznxZversal use ot 
It a/ways leads! 


Save Your Pennies and Own an Oliver 


. . “ce = - ” 
"a his Zi -Cents-a-Day 
places the machine within easy 
“cigar money’’—a woman's 


Clerks on small salaries can now 


selling plan makes th 
reach of 
“pin money”’ 


e Oliver as easy to own as to vent. It 


every Aome—every trdividual,. A man’s 
will buy it. 
afford to own Olivers. By utilizing spare 


moments for practice they may fit themselves for more important positions. 


School boys and school gi 


You can buy an Oliver on this plan at the 
Then you save 17 cents a day and pay monthly. 


first payment brings the machine. 


rls can buy Olivers by saving their fen es. 


regular catalog price—$100. A small 


And the possession of an Oliver Typewriter enables you to earn money to tinish 


paying tor the machine. 


Mechanical Advantages 


The Oliver is the most highly perfected type- 
writer on the market—hence its J0U per cent 
EMClenCY. 

Among its scores of conveniences are: 

the Balance Shift 

— the Ruling Device 

the Double Release 
the Locomotive Base 

—the Automatic Spacer 

— the Automatic Tabulator 

—the Disappearing Indicator 

— the Adjustable Paper Fingers 

— the Scientific Condensed Keyboard 


Service Possibilities 


The ¢ live r Typewriter turns out more work 
1ality and greater variety ‘than any 

g machine ‘Simp! icity, strength, ease 
of operation and vis sibility are the corner stones 
of its towering 8 upremacy in 

— Correspondence 

— Card Index Worx 

— Tabulated Reports 

— Follow-up Systems 

—- Manifolding Service 

— Addressing Envelopes 

— Working on Ruled Forms 

—Cutting Mimeograph Stencils 


—of better q 


other writin 


Can you spend 17 Cents a Day to better advantage than in the purchase of this wonderful machine? 


Write for Special Ea 


The Oliver Typewriter Co., 


sy Paymen 


We guarantee this advertising proi 


ided you mention FIELD . 


it Proposition or see the nearest Oliver Agent. 166 


29 Oliver Building, Chicane. 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 
PURITY-QUALITY OR FLAVOR? 


IF SO, 


YOU GET ALL THREE IN THEIR HIGHEST 
DEGREE IN, ALL PRODUCTS BEARING 






THE RECOGNIZED 
”;) SUPERIOR OF ALL 
IMPORTED & DOMESTIC 


ee” _<— 2. CANDIES, 
FOR HEALTH “wz, COCOA 


AND STRENGTH, 4) AND 
EAT fowliry =, 


CHOCOLATE “DIPPED = et i. +- CHOCOLATES. 


TRISCUIT. 4 
Aap COCOA 


oa UNEQUALLED ji! 
ZyWALL RESPECTS. 


-PEPSIN GUM HAS THAT 
REFINED "REAL’ PEPPERMINT FLAVOR. 


© 
& 








GABLER 
PIANOS 


The Pianos That Win by Comparison 


are unquestionably superior to any other 
piano made because of their clear, pure, 
resonant tone, made permanent by the 
Gabler method of construction. And 
this superiority is further emphasized 
by their originality of design and artistic 
finish and high quality of materials and 
workmanship. 


Gabler pianos are sold everywhere 
throughout the United States on most 
attractive terms. Ask us to tell you 
about the Gabler Plan of Purchase 


the easy way to buy the best piano built 


ERNEST GABLER & BRO. 


Established 1854) 


465 Whitlock Ave. 


= icles 


NEW YORK 








The Fine Quality 
And Purity of 


UNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


AND ITS RICH, MELLOW TONE 
MAKE IT THE PREFERRED 
WHISKEY OF THOSE WHO 








Know the Best 
Like the Best 
Buy the Best 


TAUNTER' "AUNTE 


BD ° ° . 
at | we X i ae 
€ € ? 


Sar MoRE RYt 


BarimoreR’E 


wk 


A a é 
BALTIMORE ° Bacrimort 





Soldat all first-class cafes and by jobbers 


WM. LANATIAN & SON, Baltimore, Mad. 
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To The Man Outdoors. If your work carries you outdoors—little or much—and you 


want to be free frora colds, coughs, and dangers of damp and 


. iad . r . , 
wintry weather, and you want to be free from weighty overcoat and muffler, try Wright’s Health 
Underwear. Outside it is the perfect finish and workmanship—inside it is the Fleece of Com- 


fort that makes 


WRICHT’S Health Underwear 


different from all other “ health’? garments—a weaving of loops on loops that keeps the body 
warm, takes up the perspiration, allows perfect ventilation without chill. Wright's cost no more 
than any other underwear worth having. At dealers. Our book, “Dressing for Health’’ free. 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., 72 Franklin St., New York 


7% Preferred Stock 


ERE is your chance to make a good in- 
vestment with a strong, successful cor- 
poration manufacturing a line you are 

naturally interested in—BOA'TS. The oldest, 
largest, most reliable builder of Pleasure-Craft 
in the country—the Racine Boat Mfg. Co.—de- 
sires stockholders and representatives in every 
city and offers 7 per cent. Preferred Stock in 
small amounts. Good interest; principal and 
interest secured four times over; special dis- 
counts on Boats to Stockholders. Only a limited 


amount of Stock offered. 
Write To-day for Full Injormation 














RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. MUSKEGON, MICH. 


mee Sone BF Der 11 “AMDEN, N, _SI ea 


1626 Broadw 161 Mi “ 18 Milk St 182 Jefferson Ave par sl ye 321 First Ave. South, 
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1S a 
bottled 
y delight 
dl} 
wa =. = , 
After Shavi ° 
er aving There’s only one remedy for 
USE a long day’s thirst—cracked 
M EF N N E N °S ice and a cool, refreshing 
BORATED TALCUM cocktail. CLUB COCKTAILS 
are ie the ‘ sk tat ‘ 2 
TOILET POWDER are just what a_ cocktail 
id insist that your bar oe hae, —§ xX isitely ‘ 
Antiseptic, : ndw i qoanens any of the skin : -— to be ra pt kinds. 
iscs ten ce tr ‘ ’ > > r > ‘ 
H A, pe pt relief { r ‘Sunburn, iting. heey aed — a. ) ee Manhattan 
eat and allafiliction » : sf - > whiskey b 
of perspirati Get Mennen’ s—t ory i. alt . er ners ung, gg 
it up in non- fillabl I s ¥. sity Martini 
“Box the hat Lox.’ Se Lever oes ing = satis My ing. (gin base) 
= wh tere fr ee Always Uniform—Always Right are the 
g 
F most 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO, popular. 
Act Sole Props. 
’ Hartford New York London 
GERHARD MENNEN, Newark, N. J. 

















¢. The ideal equipment for the hunter consists of 


A GOERZ “CERTAR” RIFLE TELESCOPE 
A GOERZ “PERNOX” (hunting) BINOCULAR 
A GOERZ “ANSCHUTZ” CAMERA, fitted, 


of course, with a Goerz Lens 


@ The possession of such an outfit would increase the possibilities of the 
success of the hunt, assure vou of the most thorough enjoyment of the 
trip, and enable you to preserve (in_ pictures ) the pleasant memories 


connected therewith. 


@ Write us at once for tull information and the name of the nearest 


dealer who will supply you with our goods. 








C. YP. Gorrs American Optteal Company 


Chicago, 1514 Heyworth Bldg. New York, 52 Union Sa. E. 
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To celebrate the beginning of the 
greatest romance printed in years, 
in the October number of PEAR- 
SON’S MAGAZINE—Louts Tracy’s 
Great Story «THE MESSAGE”— 
the best serial from his gifted 
pen that has ever appeared in 
any magazine, we announce this 


SPECIAL OFFER To give you without any extra charge 





With one year's subscription to PEARSON'S, the most entertaining magazine in 
the United States, choice of either one of two of Tracy’s popular novels—‘ The 
Captain of the Kansas” or “ The Red Year,” splendidly printed and richly cloth 
bound. These books sell regularly for $1.50 each—and PEARSON'S subscription 
price is $1.50--making this offer the equivalent of $3.00 for $1. 50. 


Offer No. 1 


1.50 


To Cover All 


Offer No. 2 


3.00 


To Cover All 


With a Two-Years’ subscription to PEARSON'S MAGAZINE, price $3.00, we 
will include both these fascinating novels, “ The Captain of the Kansas” and “ The 
Red Year,” each a regular $1.50 volume. This is the full equivalent of $6.00, if 


you bought them separately, for $3.00. 











PEARSON'S MAGAZINE 
425-427 East 24th Street 
NEW YORK 
I enclose herewith 
$1.50 
for which you are 
Pearson’s Magazine 
for one year beginning Oct., 1908, 
and a regular $1.50 cloth-bound 
copy of Tracy's “Captain of 
the Kansas” or “The Red 


Year.” 


Name. 


to send me 








Address 


B.—Cr 


¢ Fill out one of these two 
coupons and mail it, with price 


enclosed ("tye cents! iplag seeps ly: OO 


PEARSON’S MAGAZINE 
495-497 East 24th Street 
NEW YORK 





PEARSON’S MAGAZINE 
425-427 East 24th Street 
NEW YORK 


I enclose herewith 
$3.00 
for which you are to send me 
Pearson’s Magazine 

for two years, beginning Oct., 
1908, and regular $1.50 cloth- 
bound copies of both “Captain 
of the Kansas” and “The 
Red Year.” 


Name 


Address 
—— 
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NON-ELASTIC TUBULAR 
KNIT LEG BAND 
ELASTIC ADJUSTABLE 
PENDANT 
NO METAL TOUCHES 
THE LEG 


Made with the Celebrated 


Vid Gif 


é ‘a : The 
os Magnificent New © 


Hoffman ~~ alin 


MADISON SQUARE NEW YORK 
Absolutely Fireproof 





The finest type of modern hotel ar r 
York. Beautifully furnished. Comfort and luxuric 
Located in the very he where i 
sq life and fashion of the “ 
Room .....-.+-s000- $1. 











a 1 Bath 
nN RE. Parlor, Bedroom i ai ik: ath. CUSHION RUBBER BUTTON 
$e ’ e and cuisine a for the CLASP 
1) lightful m isic afternoon and evening 


Send for particulars and hands Of your Haberdasher or sample 
booklet. 





. ; palr on receipt of 25c, 
S “eX J.P. CADDAGAN B) 
: “Si . Managing GEO FROST co 


Director 
comer 


Sole Makers, Boston 
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PRICE 








A CLEAN 
he SUSPENSORY 


oth EVERY MORNING 1 
ion Dr. Myer’s Detachable Sack Sus- 

pensory has Two Detachable Sacks \ 
which can be washed independently. 


A Complete Departure from the old style, 
giving perfect comfort and support, without 


Good as Ever 












ve the use of leg straps. All sizes. Mailedina 
| 7 plain box on receipt of price, Money refunded 
1€ it not satisfactory. Write for booklet. 
a MEYER MANUFACTURING CO, 
10 Arcade Street. WATERTOWN, N. Y. 
NE Order a Pair of Beautiful 
Indian Moccasins 
Made of GE NU INE Bs y HIDE, 
embroidered with In tribe designs. 
Men’s, sizes 6 to II, "$0.95: Ladies* 
me and Boys’, sizes 2 to5,$2.253 





Youths’ and Misses’, Sizes 11 
to1, $2.00; Children’s, sizes 
Yet 
oth 


a. 5 to10,$1.50. Sent prepaid 

3 on receipt of price. Money 

° refunded if not satisfactory. We also supply hand- 

fain some MOCCASIN SLIPPERS same maté rial, ~ and 

The prices as above. They are artistic, sensible and the 
most comfoitable home foot coverings imaginable. 


Our ‘“*WISCONSIN CRUISING SHOES” have no super- ORIGINAL 
ior asa hunting shoe. Send for free catalog to-day to 
Metz & Schloerb, 88 Main St., Oshkosh, Wis. PLYMOUTH DR GIN 
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Our Latest 


anenin sacs Cabinet 





VERY Lover of 
Oujd@r Sports 
should own a 


Bausch GLombZeiss 


Stereo Binocular. 
CHigh magnifying 
power, great range 
of vision, superior 
Stereoscopic effect 
make it possible to 
mw | see things afta great 
This desien combines boawy inl | Gigtance as easily 


grace together with a right place for 
sportsman’s entire outfit. 


Inside the glass doors is the gun rack and naturally as it. 


which will hold six rifles or shot guns o1 


fishing rods. The ten small drawers in CF 
side are provided with a card index fram close at an a 














and will systematically care for shells, 
tackle, tools, ete. The three large dra FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 
ers in base are for hunting and fishing g 
clothes, boots and unsig cht ss dufile Descriptive b@klet free on request. 
With this ine cabine everything may ; ; , . ; 
be kept in p P under Prat and key, in PRISM is a little magazine of lens information. Send 
ornamental ord rand ready for use on for copy. 
a minute's notice. © Our name on a Field Glass, Photographic Lens, 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY Microscope, Laboratory Apparatus, Scientific or Engi- 
bd gh « yaeete le ny Thi: ives vou f 1 one thas 1 oa neering Instrument is our guarantee. 
idle ; profit 1 with our “mone back 
easton” see take oe tok. BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
We qete Cname from $s. nd ns $48. 00 CARL ZEISS, JENA GEO. N. SAEGMULLER 
Ser - alo Offi San Francis sco 
WEST END FURNITURECO. Nos Voa\ 2) 
Williamsport, Pa., U. &. A. Chicag Frankfort 
—_— ROCHESTER, N., Y, 
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| Stee ee ates | 
These Four Out-Door Pictures (In Colors) 


FREE 


O every reader of this periodical who is interested in nature or animals or 
out-door life we will send, without charge, these four beautiful pictures, 
which retail at 50 cents each. They are printed on heavy art paper, with- 

out lettering, and are unusually good examples of the art of color photography. 
Framed at moderate cost, they will make excellent decorations for your home, or 
they can be used just as they are. Exact size, 10’2 x 7’: inches. 


WHY WE MAKE THIS OFFER 


We send these pictures to advertise our Standard Library of Natural History, 
which has just been completed after years of labor and at an enormous expense. It 
contains over 2,000 illustrations from actual photographs—secured in many 
cases by special expeditions to foreign lands. It is the only thoroughly read- 
able and entertaining work of its kind in existence. The salient facts about 
animals are told in graphic, untechnical fashion by eminent authorities. 
Experts and the camera have made this book, and in it “nature-fakers” 


have had no part. 






























NO OBLIGATION 


Your application for the pictures imposes no obligation to 
purchase the Library. We will forward the pictures, with 
a description of the book, by mail postpaid. You will not 
be bothered by agents or canvassers. 

As an evidence of good faith enclose 10 cents (stamps o 
silver) for postage and wrapping. This will be refunded if 
you request it after examining the pictures. Mail the ac- 
companying coupon promptly, as the supply of pictures 
is limited. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 


78 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 



































Seventeen Cents a Day 
Buys an Oliver Typewriter! 


This amazing offer-——the New Model Oliver Typewriter No. 5 at 77 cen/s a day—is 
open to everybody, everywhere. 

It’s our new and immensely popular plan of selling Oliver Typewriters on little 
easy payments. ‘The abandonment ef /oxghand in favor of clean, legible, beautiful 
typewriting is the next great step in human progress. 

Already —in all lines of business and in all pro- 
fessions—the use of fen-and-ink is largely restricted 
to the writing of s/gnatures. 

Business Colleges and High Schools, watchful of 
the trend of public sentiment, are training a vast army 
of young pecple in the use of Oliver Typewriters. 

The prompt and generous response of the Oliver 
Typewriter Company to the world-wide demand fot 
universal typewriting, gives tremendous impetus to 
the movement. 

The Oliver, with the largest sale of any type- 
writer in existence, was the logical machine to take 
the initiative in bringing about the wzr/versal use ot 
typewriters. It a/wars leads! 


Save Your Pennies and Own an Oliver 


This “27-Cents-a-Pay” selling plan makes the Oliver as easy to own as to vent. It 
places the machine within easy reach of every home—every zudividual, A man's 
“cigar money’’—a woman’s ‘pin money’’—will buy it. 

Clerks on small salaries can now atford to own Olivers. By utilizing spare 
moments for practice they may fit themselves for more important positions. 

School boys and school girls can buy Olivers by saving their fez es. 

You can buy an Oliver on this plan at the regular catalog price—$100. A small 
first payment brings the machine. Then you save 17 cents a day and pay monthly. 

And the possession of an Oliver Typewriter enables you to carn money to tinish 
paying for the machine. 


Mechanical Advantages _ Service Possibilities 





The Oliver is the most highly perfected tvpe- The Oliver Typewriter turns out more work 
writer on the market—hence its J00 per cent —of better quality and greater variety — than an 
efticlency, other writing machine. Simplicity, strength, ease 

Among its scores of conveniences are: of operation and visibility are the corner stones 

the Balance Shift of its towering supremacy in 

— the Ruling Device — Correspondence 

the Double Release — Card Index Work 
the Locomotive Base — Tabulated Reports 

—the Automatic Spacer — Follow-up Systems 

—the Automatic Tabulator —- Manifolding Service 

—the Disappearing Indicator — Addressing Envelopes 

— the Adjustable Paper Fingers — Working on Ruled Forms 

—the Scientific Condensed Keyboard — Cutting Mimeograph Stencils 


Can you spend 17 Cents a Day to better advantage than in the purchase of this wonderful machine? 
Write for Special Easy Payment Proposition or see the nearest Oliver Agent. 4106 


The Oliver Typewriter Co., 29 Oliver Building, Chicago. 


We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 
PURITY-QUALITY OR FLAVOR? 


IF sO, 


YOU GET ALL THREE IN THEIR HIGHEST 
DEGREE IN, ALL PRODUCTS BEARING 







THE RECOGNIZED 
3) SUPERIOR OF ALL 
Zi” \MPORTED & DOMESTIC 


—= > CANDIES, 
FOR HEALTH %z,"- COCOA 


AND STRENGTH, & AND 
EAT 


en ele, 8- CHOCOLATES. 


L 


TRISCUIT. ~ 
Aucyliry COCOA ; 
STANDS UNEQUALLED pi! 6 
Atay liry IN ALL RESPECTS.’ 


PEPSIN GUM HAS THAT 
REFINED "REAL PEPPERMINT FLAVOR. 


MISCELLANEOUS op SS ara = 
aa —— YAP LiiRow- SS = 








The Fine Quality 
And Purity of 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


AND ITS RICH, MELLOW TONE 
MAKE IT THE PREFERRED 
WHISKEY OF THOSE WHO 











GABLER 
PIANOS 


The Pianos That Win by Comparison 


are unquestionably superior to any other 
piano made because of their clear, pure, 
resonant tone, made permanent by the 
Gabler method of construction. And 
this superiority is further emphasized 
by their originality of design and artistic 
finish and high quality of materials and 
workmanship. 


Gabler pianos are sold everywhere 
throughout the United States on most 
Ask us to tell 


about the Gabler Plan of Purchase 


attractive terms you 


the easy way to buy the best piano built. 


ERNEST GABLER & BRO. 


Established 1854) 
465 Whitlock Ave. 


| 
| — oe 


NEW YORK 


Know the Best 
Like the Best 
Buy the Best 


la é 
Baurimore 


> 





sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers 


WM. LANATIAN & SON, Baltimore, Mad 
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To The Man Outdoors If your work carries you outdoors—little or much—and you 
€ ° 2 


want to be free frora colds, coughs, and dangers of damp and 


wintry weather, and you want to be free from weighty overcoat and muffler, try Wright’s Health 
Underwear. Outside it is the perfect finish and workmanship—inside it is the Fleece of Com- 


fort that makes 


WRICHT’S Health Underwear 


. “ ” ¢ 
different from all other “ health’? garments—a weaving of loops on loops that keeps the body 
warm, takes up the perspiration, allows perfect ventilation without chill. Wright’s cost no more 
than any other underwear worth having. At dealers. Our book, © Dressing for Health’’ free. 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., 72 Franklin St., New York 


7% Preferred Stock 


ERE is your chance to make a good in- 
vestment with a strong, successful cor- 
poration manufacturing a line you are 

naturally interested in—BOA'TS. ‘The oldest, 
largest, most reliable builder of Pleasure-Craft 
in the country—the Racine Boat Mfg. Co.—de- 
sires stockholders and representatives in every 
city and offers 7 per cent. Preferred Stock in 
small amounts. Good interest; principal and 
interest secured four times over; special dis- 
counts on Boats to Stockholders. Only a limited 


amount of Stock offered. 
Write To-day jor Full Injormation 


RACINE BOAT MEG. CO. a 


Pa ton a iL $4 oh 1 AMDEN, N. J. SEATTLE ; 
aa 26 Br oto 161 Mt hi an Ave. 182 Milk ‘St 182 Jefferson Ave 5 De lay : Ave. 21 First Ave. South, 
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NITRO CLUB . ™ e he. 
SHOT SHELLS jet iapenciens 


They are steel lined. That protects the 
smokeless powder, also your gun and face. 
‘The finest quality in the world,” write expert 
shots, hunters and guides. For perfect 
results shoot perfect U. M. C. Shells— 
the Standard of America 

Game Laws f 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
313 Broadway 














5 smashing knock-down blows, delivered 

at lightning speed. 

Zane Gray hit a mountain lion three times 

in the air as it sprang at him. 

This Remington loads itself, has a SOLID 
BREACH and is hammerless. 


.35 Remington calibres, 
Write for booklet cf Remington Experience 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 
llion, N.Y. 
313 Broadway 








Watermans (i (dea) Fountain Pen 


the Clip-Cap 


The Pen with 


For the niin Outfit 


You never go so far ‘‘in the woods"’ that you cannot 
write to the folks at home, but if by chance you did, 
you would keep a daily record of your ‘‘game”"’ for 
your own satisfaction and reference. 


A Waterman's Ideal is the reliable and con- 
° 

venient writing instrument that will prove 
‘a happy thought when placed among THE FELLOW 
your camp requirements. It is always with his closest business 
with you in compact and safe form and friend Waterman's Ideal 

: ; i wherever he may roam, is 
will write to perfection at the first ‘ways kept closely in touch with 
stroke of the pen whenever you J ane Taped ane ye neme. 
want it to. 


Waterman’s Ideals have 
served to bring the camp 
nearer to home and con- 
vey more clever tales of 
‘‘Sporting Life’’ from 
the primeval abodes 
of nature than 
any other of 
the world’s 
writing in- 





struments 


oe 





Waterman’s Tde 
patented Spoon Feed 
holds it secure] the lirt or he 


tyl For sale and guaranteed by the best dealers everywhere 


Co..173 — 


8 School St., Boston 209 State St., Chicago 734 Market St.. San Francisco 136 St. James St., Montreal 12 Smee Lane, London 











